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FLoAtinG on the breath of evening, aN | 
Breathing in the morning prayer, Wy 
Hear I oft the tender voices Ve 


That once made my world so fair; 
I forget, while listening to them, 
All the sorrow I have known, 
And upon the troubles present, 
Faith’s pure shining light is thrown: 














Soothing with their magic whispers, AI ey, 
Calming all my wildest fears, it } 

Thus they bring me sweet submission, A 
Peace for sorrow, smiles for tears. oat ; iF 


Bless you, angel friends, oh never 
Leave me lonely on the way ; 

For your gentle teachings ever 
Meekly may I watch and pray. 
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THE FLORIST’ 





S DAUGHTER.* 


BY MRS. B. 


L. CUSHING. 


Alas, the love of woman! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
And, if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them, but mockeries of the past alone. 
Byron. 

“Tat truth is often stranger than fiction, no 
one can deny, I think, for certainly in the course 
of my own short experience, it has more than 
once been my lot to find the events of the wildest 
tale surpassed by the almost incredible incidents 
of actual life,” said Everard Peyton, as he laid 
upon the table the sheets of a voluminous letter, 
which he had just finished perusing. 

‘And pray, may I ask what marvels are un- 
folded in that closely written missive which prove 
so indubitably, to your mind at least, the real 
romance of these, our prosaic lives?” asked his 
friend Arundel, from the opposite side of the 
library table, where he sat looking over a pile 
of newspapers and letters, which had arrived by 
the last foreign mail. 

‘‘A strange adventure, indeed, which I will 
read to you,” said Everard. ‘It relates to the 


young Count d’Estura, of whom you have fre- | 
In fact, while in| 


quently heard me speak. 
Rome, I was most intimate with him, and spent 
many hours every day at his hotel, where I met 
the best society in the city—strangers as well as 
residents—attracted thither, like myself, by the 
fascinations of his mother and sister, two of the 
most charming women in the world; the former 
quite a Corinne, the latter as beautiful and gifted 
as Sappho.” 

‘‘And yet you came away heart-whole?” asked 
his friend, smiling. 

‘‘Heart-less, you might rather say,” returned 
Peyton; ‘‘but you shall shrive me some other 
time. At present, this affair of D’Estura’s ab- 
sorbs me.” 

‘¢Was he not betrothed to some lovely lady of 
the land?” 

‘Yes, to the lady Claudia di Guercini, the 
wealthiest heiress in Rome, and lovely enough, 
it would have seemed, to fix the roving imagina- 
tion of any reasonable man. But you shall hear 


Moreton’s letter; it is full of interest, and gives | 


the minutest details of this strange affair.” 
And taking up the sheets which lay before him, 
Everard commenced reading aloud, as follows: 


‘‘Occurrences have recently transpired here, | 


* This sketch is founded upon an actual occurrence of 


facts, which owes but slight embellishment to the writer’s | 


imagination, 





Tas connection with the young Count d’Estura, 
| which have caused no little excitement in the 
| imperial city. I believe, my dear Peyton, you 
| Were on intimate terms with the Count during 
your sojourn here, and know him as one of 
Fortune’s prime favorites, partly on account of 
| Dame Nature’s lavish gifts to him, but especially 
80, in consequence of his betrothal to so fair, 
| wealthy, and virtuous a lady as the daughter of 
| the old Marquis di Guercini—the lady Claudia, 
whom, of course, you know. 

‘The event which has involved these and 
other parties in a fatal catastrophe, forms now 
the one topic of discourse, awaking an interest 
which renders the gay pageants of the Carnival 
insipid in comparison, while the endless variety 
| of shapes in which the tale is repeated, is equal 
only to the numbers of listeners it obtains. I 
will give you but one of them, and that is, I be- 
lieve, the authentic one. I read it in the manu- 
script of a friend familiar with its minutest de- 
tails, and who, in writing it out, threw it into a 
miniature romance. As such, I copy it for you 
verbatim. 





— 


| ‘*Conrad d’Estura was betrothed, at fourteen 
| years of age, to Claudia di Guercini, a child two 
years his junior. But as the marriage of the 
youthful couple was not to be consummated till the 
bride elect should have attained her eighteenth 
birth-day, she was sent in the meantime to a 
convent to be educated, while D’Estura returned 
to complete his studies at Padua, previously to 
spending a few years in travel 

In point of rank, the young count stood upon 
an equality with his affianced wife, but he was 
her inferior in fortune, his ample patrimony 
having become impoverished through the prodi- 
gality of his father, who to repair the damages 
committed by his extravagance, and who to pre- 
serve to his countess and daughter their ac- 
customed luxury, had in his last hours projected 
this alliance for his son, with the heiress of al- 
most untold wealth. 

It cannot be presumed that any tender attach- 
ment existed between the young people at the 
period of their betrothal, and as years passed 
| away before they again saw each other, they met 
at last as strangers, so great a change had the 
influences of time and education wrought in the 
| persons and characters of each. 

Yet both seemed well pleased with the destiny 
which awaited them. Conrad’s fine person, his 
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polished manners, and spirited conversation 
achieved in a brief time. the entire conquest of 
his fair fiancee’s heart, while he appeared nothing 


loath to resign his to the gentle girl whose soft _ 


eyes told him more eloquently thaa her bashful 
tongue, how fondly and freely she surrendered to 
him the guileless treasures of her love. 

An early day was accordingly named for the 
marriage of the youthful pair, and preparations 
were being made to solemnize it with becoming 


rious illness, the issue of which was considered 
doubtful by her physicians. Bright anticipations 


devotion, nor sympathize with his impatience and 
disappointment, and more than once he secretly 
accused her of a coldness and insensibility which 
she was far from meriting. 

It was on his return from one of these visits, 
when the calm and quiet contentment of her man- 
ner had caused him more than usual annoyance, 
that he one day joined a party of English tourists, 


| who, in their search for some rare plants, were 
_about to seek the garden of a Neapolitan florist, 
magnificence, when Claudia was seized with se-_ 


and glad hopes were consequently overshadowed | 


by gloom, while the friends and lover of the suf- 
fering girl awaited in anxious suspense the crisis 
which was to revive or blight their cherished ex- 
pectations. 

It came and passed; Claudia struggled through 
it, and was shortly pronounced out of danger. 
But when the gratified lover spoke with joy of 
the event which would shortly make her all his 
own, she chilled his glowing hopes by declaring 
that during her illness, she had secretly vowed, 
if her life was spared, to re-enter the convent 
of St. Marie, and devote herself, for six months, 
solely to the service of the Virgin. 

It was in vain that Conrad remonstrated against 
her cruel purpose; her vow was registered, and 
she would abide by it. But she softened her de- 
nial with words of tender soothing, and wept 
bitter tears when she bade him farewell, and 
again took up her abode within the walls of St. 
Marie, leaving the gay halls of her ancestral pa- 
lace to solitude and silence. 


in the environs of Rome. 

This man, whose name was Pietro Bandelle, 
had, for the last twelve months, cultivated a piece 
of ground, comprising about two English acres, 


in one corner of which stood his humble dwelling, 
a small lodge, almost hidden beneath its drapery 


| 
| 


| 
| 


of vines; and extending from it the whole length 
of the garden wall, was a conservatory, scarcely 
needed in that golden climate, except through 
the chilliness of the Roman winter, filled with 
such plants as were elsewhere seldom to be seen. 

Not only the splendid productions of the tropics 
flourished within those crystal walks, as in their 
native clime, but there, too, were to be seen the 


| vegetable wonders of the extreme zones, while 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the curious and unknown tribes of the farthest 
isles which gem the bosoms of strange and dis- 
tant oceans, had each their representatives in 
Pietro’s bizarre collection, many of them ob- 
tained at vast labor and expense, from regions 
inaccessible to all, save a spirit of indomitable 
energy and enterprise. 

With rare skill the florist who knew how, by the 
cunning mixture of diverse moulds, by the care- 


| ful selection of perfect seed, by the judicious cul- 


It was with an ill grace that the young count ‘ture which prunes at the proper moment the re- 
brooked this act of voluntary penance on the | dundant foliage and superfluous shoots from the 


part of his mistress, and though permitted to see 
her at his pleasure in the parlor of the convent, 
it was many days before he availed himself of the 
privilege, so deep was his chagrin, so sore his 


vexation at beholding, nipped in their very bud, | 


the opening blossoms of his hope. But love is a 
learned casuist, and he was not long in persuad- 
ing Conrad that, even if mistaken in her con- 
ceptions of duty, Claudia was not the less deserv- 
ing of his affection, for persisting in a self-sacri- 
lice which cost her so much paiz. 

And so one day he presented himself before 
her, and she welcomed him with such a lovely 
April face of smiles and tears, and with such 
‘ender words of greeting, that he left her only to 
feel more deeply the anguish of his enforced 
banishment; and with every interview this sen- 
sation acquired new strength, irritating rather 
than soothing his mind, till at last he fancied 
that Claudia was far too content with ber situa- 
tion, She did not, he thought, appreciate his 





"parent stock, by blending among plants of the 
| same genus the delicate farina, and by the mystic 


art of inoculation, to aid nature in multiplying 
her exquisite varieties, by new specimens that 
were the marvel and delight of the lovers of the 
beautiful and rare. 

To possess themselves of some lusus nature in 
this choice collection, or to gaze unwearied on its 
unique splendor, was the object of hundreds who 


'eame to visit the Neapolitan in this, his floral 
_kingdom. Yet some there were who came, lured 





thither by an attraction still more potent; for 
rumor whispered that Pietro nurtured at his do- 
mestic hearth a human blossom, far more exqui- 
site than any floral gem that had ever opened its 
marvellous beauty to the wondering gaze of man; 
and this living gem was the florist’s only child, a 
girl, graceful and blooming as a houri, who, with 
an old female servant, composed the whole of 
Pietro’s household. 

But his choicest flowers were not more jealously 
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guarded from the noxious influences of the at- 
mosphere, than was the lovely Zoe from the ob- 
servation of all who entered the precincts of the 
garden. 
hastily retreating towards the lodge at the ap- 
proach of some casual visitor; and even that 
glimpse, transient as it was, served to reveal the 
transcendent beauty which the tongue of rumor 
failed not to bruit abroad, awakening curiosity, 
and swelling the number of those who sought the 
garden of Pietro, in the vain hope of beholding 
his peerless daughter. 

‘*The count failed not to hear the fame of this 
marvellous maiden, but, absorbed by nearer in- 
terests, her praises had fallen on his ear as idle 
words ; and when, with his English friends, he 
entered the florist’s grounds, it was without any 
recollection cf the current reports concerning the 
beautiful Zoe. 

‘*Leaving his party admiring a splendid Hibi- 
seus Syriacus, which to him was no novelty, Conrad 
sauntered listlessly on towards the open door of 
the conservatory, and, ascending the steps, was 
met by an almost overpouring gush of fragrance, 
which allured him onward to admire the magni- 
ficent display of flowers which its interior pre- 
sented. Advancing with a noiseless step over 
the turf floor, he had nearly traversed the whole 
length of the building before perceiving a young 
girl, who, intent upon forming a boquet of Cir- 





| 
} 


cassian roses, which she plucked from a tall bush | 


above her, failed to heed his approach. 
‘‘Screening himself by an intervening stand of 
plants, D’Estura stopped to observe her, and then 
rushed to his mind all he had heard of the florist’s 
daughter, whom, he doubted not, now stood be- 


—s 





| was written on her lovely face, but with one fairy 


foot raised to fly, she still lingered to gaze at 


/him. He leaned gently towards her, and the 
Occasionally, however, she was seen | 


words, ‘‘go not’ escaped in an earnest whisper 
from his lips. But with their utterance she dis- 
appeared, and he had only time to gather up the, 
roses, she dropped in her surprise, and crowd 
them into his bosom, before his companions led 
by Pietro, entered the conservatory. 

**Yet the lovely vision, though seen only for 
a brief moment did not fade from his remem- 
brance, but came in the stillness of night to 
hover round his couch, and ever in solitude, and 
in crowds it haunted him like a living presence. 
A sudden passion for flowers possessed him, and 
he became a daily loiterer in the florist’s domain, 
seeking knowledge in the science of horticulture, 
and adding to the old man’s treasures by the gift 
of seeds, and curious plants which cost him no 
little pains and labor to obtain. 

‘Delighted to meet an individual who entered 
with such enthusiasm into his favorite study, the 
florist soon learned to take great pleasure in the 
society of the young man, who with the name ot 
Cyprian Gherardi, assumed the character of an 
Lumble artist, and as such only, was he ever 
known to his new friends. He was nearly a 
proficient in Raphael’s divine art, and could talk 
learningly upon it and greatly to the edification 
of Pietro, who himself united a love of painting, 
with that of flowers, so that he was soon won by 


the sympathy of their tastes, to treat the count 


with affectionate familiarity, feeling as he often 


said, the days pass wearily, when the young man 
failed to make his appearance. 


‘¢He did not indeed invite him to enter his 


fore tim. But all words of praise fell far short dwelling but they sat and conversed together in 
of the beautiful reality on which he gazed. | a green bower, over which the clematis threw its 
Beautiful as a poet’s dream she was, and so very | 


youthful, that but for the lovely maturity of her 
figure, she would have looked still a child in years. 
Her perfect features were as delicately chiselled 
as those of the Medician Venus, and as classic 
was the contour of her graceful head, round 
which her hair was twined in shining braids, 

“Whose glossy black to shame might bring 

The plumage of the raven’s wing.” 

‘*The soft glow upon her cheek, was like that 
shed by the rosy sunlight upon a wreath of snow, 
and her ripe lips, vied in beauty with the bursting 
rose-buds she gathered in her hand. 

‘*A falling leaf rustled to the earth, and turn- 
ing quickiy at the sound, she raised her long 
fringed lids and gazed around with such eyes, as 
could only have caught their lustrous glory from 
the mellow light of an Italian sky. Yielding to 
a sudden impulse, Conrad stepped from his con- 
cealment; at sight of him, blank astonishment 








many flowers and its delicate foliage, or there 


Conrad often remained alone, idling over his 
_ book, and watching through the quivering leaves 





for a glimpse of the fair girl, whose beauty lured 
him to the spot. And at last one day, when in- 
tently listening to Pietro’s explanation of some 
vegetable phenomena, he seen her gliding in and 
out among the plants of the conservatory, and he 
could scarcely restrain his emotion, when a mo- 
ment after, she come forth and walked slowly 
down an alley of the garden, seemingly iu search 
of some flower which she presently plucked, and 
returned with it to the house. 

‘The florist appeared not to heed her appear 
ance, and when, the next day, and the next she 
was seen threading the distant garden walks, he 
showed no disturbance on her account, for Conrad 
had won his entire confidence, and he apprehend- 
ed for his daughter no evil from the young stran- 
ger’s knowledge of her extraordinary beauty. 
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And so she began to frequent the garden without 
reference to his presence, and when there came 
no visitors to drive her away, she would busy 
herself in training the falling vines, over their 
light trellices, in binding up the slender stalks 
that drooped with the weight of their clustered 
flowers, and in such other’ light and pleasant 
asks ag suited well the small and delicate hands 
that fulfilled them. 

‘«‘Conrad’s heart swelled with undefined plea- 
sure, as he watched her light form flitting bird- 
like among the flowers, ‘ herself the fairest flow- 
er, for though he did not acknowledge to him- 
self, that he regarded her with any peculiar in- 
terest, yet instinetively his furtive glance follow- 
ed her every motion. Nor was it without design 
that he met her in the watks, and though at first 
he passed her with only a silent greeting, soon 
a courteous word of salutation was exchanged, 


and the sunshine, the rain, or whatever occurred 


at the moment to furnish a brief topic of converse. 

“And imperceptibly this slight intercourse 
grew to be more frequent and familiar, the two 
walked together through the bowery paths of 
the garden, or they lingered side by side in the 
fragrant conservatory, and when wearied with 
her light task, Zoe sat on the steps of the cle- 
matis bower, while Conrad read aloud to her the 
impassioned poetry of Petrarch. Pietro saw all 
this, yet uttered no word of remonstrance; and, 
thus left to themselves, the count’s eloquent eyes 
told a sweet and tender tale, which the girl’s 
conscious blushes declared to be neither mis-read 
nor unregarded. 

‘And so autumn came, and found Conrad 
false to his plighted faith—Claudia neglected if 
hot forgotten, and he, yielding himself a willing 
captive to the fascinations of the artless Zoe. 
Soon, too, circumstances occurred which made 
him her only friend and protector, thus deepen- 
ing the interest with which she had inspired him, 
and increasing his coldness and indifference to- 
wards his betrothed bride. 

“The old florist, unaccustomed to the damps 
and miasmas-which, at certain seasons, render the 
neighborhood of Rome so unwholesome, began 
as the cooler weather approached, to experience 
the ill effects of exposure to the open air, yet 
loath to forego his pleasant labors, he continued 
to pursue them in sunshine and storm, till regard- 


less of serious warnings, he was one day smitten | 


down in a fit of apoplexy, and expired. 

“The wild grief of Zoe at this terrible bereave- 
ment, it would be impossible to describe. Con- 
rad soothed and sustained her, else would she 
have been desolate indeed, and touched to the 
soul by her fond and confiding tenderness, he 








| 





nocence which cast itself with such sweet reli- 
ance on his love and honor. Alas! that a vow 
so sacred should have been written upon sand, 
to be obliterated by the first wave of worldly pas- 
sion that overflowed his heart. But so it was, and 
‘or this treachery, most fearful was his expiation. 
‘*Pietro’s whole worldly wealth consisted of 
his garden and conservatory, the purchase and 
planting of which had consumed the earnings of 
years, but useless as such & possession would 
be to Zoe, it was, at her desire, disposed of to a 
gardener who had long regarded it with envy. 
The old servant clung fondly to her young mis- 
tress, and accompanied her to thé neat and quiet 
dwelling in the outskirts of the city, which Con- 
rad’s care had sought out for her, and where he 
could continue to visit her without endangering 
his incognito, for still his real name and rank 
remained a secret to the unsuspecting girl. 
‘‘Viewing in Cyprian Gherardi, the humble 


artist, only an equal, and one whose affection _ 


had been sanctioned by her dead father, she lis- 
tened with tender joy to his fervent protestations, 
and laid bare to him with trusting innocence the 
secret depths of her young and lovingheart. In 
those moments of mutual confidence ag she sup- 
posed, when she received his burning confessions 
of unchangeable love, and yielded her own free 
and fond acknowledgement of an affection which 
only death could chill, her lovely face, lighted up 
with intensely tender emotions, would wear a 
beauty so seraphic, that none could have dreamed 
its beaming brightness was ever destined to be 
quenched in the sullen darkness of angry and 
tempestuous passions. 

‘¢ But Zoe, dove-like and gentle as she seemed, 
possessed a soul of fire, a true Italian nature, 


_ capable of loving with impassioned ardor, and as 





inwardly vowed never to abuse the trusting in- | 





capable, when roused by injury, of intensest 
hatred and revenge. Yet at this period of their 


connection, it was Conrad’s firm intention to 


marry the trusting girl he had betrayed. Intoxi- 
cated by her beauty and tenderness, he secretly 
swore to atone for his sins, by sheltering the 
y-uth and innocence he had sullied in the clasp- 
ing arms of a generous and unchanging love. 

‘¢ But the obstables which opposed themselves 
to this purpose, became every hour more for- 
midable, and the longer he contemplated them, 


| the weaker grew his moral courage to subdue 


them; Claudia still manifested the most devoted 
affection for him, and the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when she had promised to ratify with 
those vows which had already united them in o 
bond scarcely less sacred than that of the mar- 
riage covenant itself. 

«Then came the remembrance of her wealth, 
which was to repair his shattered fortune—not 
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that for himself he heeded poverty—he had 
enough to lead a life of single happiness with 
Zoe, but the image of his mother in her declining 
years, of his sister, reared in a luxurious home, 
to be driven out to meet the cold blasts of 
poverty and misfortune; was a picture which he 
could not bear to contemplate. And for their 
sakes, it was thus he reasoned, he must sacrifice 
the peace of a loving heart, and at the cost of 
his own truth and honor, purchase the riches he 
despised. 

‘‘Zoe, in the meantime, all unconcious of 
Conrad’s true position, rested with implicit faith 
on his love, and looked forward undoubtingly to 
the fulfillment of the promise which he had 
made to her in the intoxication of his passion, 
and which, by giving her the sacred name of 
wife, before she became a mother, would save 
her, not from her own reproaches, indeed, but 
from becoming an object of contumely tothe world. 

‘** But week after week passed away, month 
succeeded to month, and still, under some trifling 
pretext, the promise was evaded; and when she 
ventured to press him on the subject, he mani- 
fested such deep disturbance that she quelled 
her own anxiety, confident that as her name was 
dear to him he would not fail to redeem it from 
shame, and ere long link it in honorable union 
with his own. But wo to the trusting love that 
built upon so false a foundation! Even then 
was it crumbling beneath her, bearing the fond 
structure of her hopes in ruin to the earth. 

*¢ The term of the Lady Claudia’s self-imposed 
retirement at length came to a close, and she 
left the convent of St. Marie to assume the du- 
ties of a wife. Conrad, through long and bitter 
struggles, had nerved himself to act decisively, 
and, with much of his former spirit, he made the 
arrangements for his marriage. In truth, the 
heightened beauty and tenderness of Claudia, 
would have reconciled his fickle mind to the 
alliance, but for the remembrance of Zoe’s bitter 
wrongs, and the tender claim which she still 
held upon his heart. 

‘* But, viewing the step he was about to take 
as inevitable, he strove to soothe his conscience 
with the false sophistry which whispered, that 
as she had known him only as an humble artist, 
still as such, would he be true to her—still watch 
over and guard her, and the helpless object of 
their love, from the world’s scorn; showering upon 
both the care and affection which were no less 
their due, than they were his own pleasure to 
bestow. Ah! little recked that false and per- 
jured man, of the proud and passionate spirit 
whose best and holiest affections he had called 
forth, to cast so soon aside, and trample them like 
weeds beneath his feet! 





‘‘Nor, with all his fine resolves, could D’Estur. 
hide from the injured Zoe the uneasy conscious- 
ness of the deceitful part he was enacting towards 
her. It lent a coldness and restraint to his man- 
ner, which, instead of awaking doubt in her 
trusting heart, only aroused it to more deeper 
tenderness—a tenderness which lavished itself in 
fond caressing words, that sharpened the edge 
of his bitter self-reproach, and often drove him 
from her presence, frantic with the thought of 
the life-long misery, that, let him pursue what 
course he would, must be the doom of his trans- 
gression. 

‘‘The last time that he visited Zoe, previous 
to his marriage with her rival, was an hour of 
terrible torture to him, and in the agony of his 
mind, he came so near betraying his secret, that 
he left her abruptly—unkindly, she for the first 
time thought—and, poor frightened thing, she 
sat and wept, till the old nurse carried her 
to her couch, and sat by her, whispering caress- 
ing words, till, like a wearied child, she cried 
herself to sleep. 

‘‘When the morning came, she rose, with a 
terrible presentiment of evil weighing down her 
heart. Restless and miserable, she stole out 
unperceived, and wandered away along the road 
which Conrad would traverse in coming to the 
cottage, in the hope of meeting him. On and 
on she went, scanning the face of every passer- 
by, but seeking the one she loved in vain. Still, 
urged by some resistless destiny, she pressed on, 
till she found herself, scarce knowing how, in 
the heart of the great imperial city, and of the 
multitudes that passed and re-passed her, many 
stopped to peer through the folds of the veil, 
which she’ wound round her beautiful pale 
face. 

‘‘Wearied and oppressed, with a deeper sense 
of solitude than she would havo felt, had she 
stood alone in the unpeoplea desert, she in- 
stinctively ascended the steps of a church, and 
stood, seeking temporary rest and shelter within 
its lofty portal. 

‘‘Throngs of people were pressing in, and, 
without scanning her motive, she followed them, 
and making her way to the marble benitier, 
heard, as she dipped her fingers in the holy 
element, some one whisper beside her, that 4 
marriage was being celebrated at the high altar 
of the church—that the parties were noble—that 
the ceremony was nearly ended, and the bridal 
retinue would shortly, on their way out, pass 
the spot where she stood. Zoe was in no frame 
of mind to enjoy gay spectacles, but a strange 
desire seized her to look upon those happy beings, 
who at God's altar, had just consummated their 
love by the holiest of earthly unions. 
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‘Shortly there was a movement of the crowd 
in the centre of the church, and through the 
midst, white plumes and bridal forms were seen 
advancing down the spacious aisle. Zoe grew 
very pale; her breath seemed suspended with 
expectation of she knew not what, and as the 
train drew rear, the mist which clouded her 
vision almost prevented her discerning the gay 
pageant; but it passed away, and then her 
straining sight rivited upon one figure alone: 
she saw clearly revealed to her astonished eye, 
every well-known lineament of her perjured 
lover’s face. 

‘‘Conrad met that flashing glance, and, pale 
with conscious guilt, recoiled, trembling in every 
limb. But he mastered his outward emotion, 
and moved on, leaving the helpless victim of his 
perfidy leaning, half deprived of life, agninst a 
murble pillar. Not asound escaped her pallid 
lips; but it was a marvel to herself why her 
heart did not burst in twain, in the deep un- 
utterable misery of that moment. But, instead 
of breaking, it changed to stone, and when she 
heard a voice near her say, ‘the count D’Estura 
has wedded a fair and wealthy bride, and to- 
night there are to be great rejoicings at the 
Guercini palace,’ she murmured to herself, ‘Aye, 
I will not fail to be there, and let who dare 
baulk my entrance!’ and quitting the church, 
she walked away, with the firm step of one in- 
tent upon a settled purpose 

‘‘When she entered her cottage home, she 
her in alarm. Her cheeks, her very lips were 
colortess, but her eyes were wild, and shone with 
the fierce unnatural lustre of incipient insanity. 
She made no reply to the anxious inquiries of 
her attendant, but strove to allay her fears by 
partaking lightly of the refreshments she pre- 
pared for her, and then complaining of wecri- 
hess, she retired to her chamber, begging not to 
be disturbed till morning. 


‘A brilliant throng on that morning crowded 
the sumptuous halls ef the Guercini palace, 
Where the new-made bride, in all the splendor 
of her marriage robes, received the greetings of 
her noble friends. Strangely contrasted with 
her blushing bashfulness and joy, was the pale 
and abstraeted countenance of the bridegroom, 
who sadly, and with a restless eye that seemed 
as though it beheld some unseen and startling 
presence, moved sadly among his guests. 

‘Yet merrily the hours flowed on—merrily 
with all save the newly wedded husband, when 
suddenly a murmur, and a stir was heard near 


the door of entrance, and as the crowd divided a | 





woman, closely veiled, was seen making her way 
towards the centre of the grandsaloor. Pausing 
there she cast a rapid glance around, and then it 
rested on the count, who, paralyzed by strong 
emotion, stood watching the intruder’s move- 
ments, with eyes that had grown fixed and glassy 
through the intensity of their gaze. 

‘Instantly she made a step towards him, when 
one who noted his disturbance, stepped forward 
to prevent her advance. Pausing, at the gesture 
from the spell which seemed to enchain him, 
Conrad said in a voice of command: 

‘** Let norte interrupt her purpose, for she, 
above all others possesses a right to address me 
when and where she will.’” 

‘‘A slight shudder was observed to convulse 
the stranger’s frame, at the sound of thut dear 
familiar voice, but thus permitted, she advanced 
towards the unhappy D’Estora, and throwing 
back her veil, displayed to him the exquisite 
features of the betrayed Zoe, haggard now and 
ghastly as those of the dead. Instinctively the 
guilty man recoiled, frozen with horror and 
amazement, at the fearful change wrought since 
last he beheld it, in that lovely countenance. Her 
lip curled with scorn at his emotion, and those 
eyes of almost unearthly beauty, flashed with a 
wild and vengeful light, as inclining towards him 
she said in a low hoarse, whisper, 

‘‘Cyprian, it is conscious guilt that curdles 
thus your coward blood—but hear me speak one 


| word, my last, and I have done ;” then in a ring- 
looked so changed, that the old servant gazed at | 


ing tone that rose clear and loud above the hush 
of that awe-struck assembly, she exclaimed: 
‘‘Betrayer of my innocence, author of my 
misery and shame, it is this, this word of death 
which the wronged Zoe’s vengeful soul speaks to 
your cruel heart,” and with the impassioned 
words of wrath,.she drew a stiletto from her 


| bosom, and quick as thought, struck it to the 
| very hilt deep into his breast! 


He fell without 
a groan, and lay a corpse at her feet. 

‘‘ Immediately a scene of wild confusion, and 
dismay, banished the mirth and music which a 
moment before, had filled those lfty halls with 
their heart-stirring melody. The wretched 
Claudia, with a frantic shriek, burst from those 
who held her, and fell lifeless beside her lord, 
her jewelled arms clasping his bleeding body, 
and her bridal robes stained with the crimson 
tide which was flowing from his heart; amid 
tears and wailing cries the hapless pair were 
borne from the apartment, the author of all thie 
wo, terribly beautiful in her fearful triumph 
gazing fixedly after them, till the crowd shut the 
sad spectacle from her sight, nor sought she even 





then to escape from the circle, which had closed 
around her, in the centre of which she stood a 
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wretched but « dauntless captive, looking with | head pillowed upon her outstretched arms, and 
flashing eyes upon them. her long hair falling over her face, veiling from 

‘©¢Do you ask,’ she said, ‘wherefore I have | every eye itsagonized expression. One convulsive 
done this deed?’ It is because I would not let | shudder, one deep drawn sigh, and all was stil] 
him live to triumph in his falsehood,—nor would | in that impassioned breast,—the spirit of the 
I live myself to bear this aching load of misery,— | guilty, injured Zoe, had gone to its last ac- 
live to hear my child curse its father’s baseness, | count. 

' and reproach its mother for its heritage of shame. ‘The life of the young countess nearly fell a 
‘Fear not,’ she added contemptuously, as they | sacrifice to the terrible catastrophe of her bridal 
hemmed her in more closely,—‘ Why should you? | night, and when after long illness health returned 
I cannot escape you if I would—though long you to her again, it brought back never more the 
will not detain me, for the draught was sure and | sunny hopes, and happy buoyancy of youth. 
subtle, and even now,—ay, even now see you not | Clouds and darkness shrouded her earthly hori- 
the death-damps glittering onmy brow? Here— | zon, and weaned from the world by the discipline 
here, where the bridal was.’ ”’ of her sore and heavy trial, she re-entered the 

‘¢ Her voice trembled, and the sentence remain- | convent of St. Marie, where, when her novitiate 

ed unfinished—her failing limbs could no longer is ended, she will take upon her the vows of a 

support her, and she sank gently to the floor, her religieuse, and remain a veiled nun, for life.” 
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THE OLD MANSION. 


BY HENRY 8S. CORNWALL. 

































THE rain begins to patter, large and fast, Gaunt Ruin sits enthroned amid the scene, 
Let us run on to yonder crumbling pile, Glooming the glory of its old renown. 


And somewhat sheltered till the shower is past, 


. : There lives no certain record of the fate, 
Muse on the ruins of the place awhile. 


The strange disaster that befell its lord, 
About a bow-shot from the road it stands, | Hurling him headlong from his fair estate, 
Half hidden in a clump of moaning pines, 


Remorseless, leaving neither heir nor ward. 


oking abroad upon the barren lands ra a. Sa 
Lo § I y ? The simple peasants hereabout, maintain, 


The house is haunted: that on Friday nights, 
At twelve o’clock, in coming down the lane, 
They can hear groans, and see a flare of lights. 


The wasted heritage of buried lines. 


Here silence broods—the silence of the dead! 
Mysterious echoes run along the walls, 

As if to chide our loud, intrusive tread, 
Scaring the bats thtough all the hollow halls. 


Did a bold hand in malice, or for gold, 

Strike some late guest, and bring the wasting doom? 
Ranks of rough mullens pierce the rotten floors; Was it a murder? it may not be told, 

Gray mosses tuft the weather-beaten roof; Or tempted from impenetrable gloom. 
And swinging in the solitary doors, 


; ‘ : : ee How drear it looks! Time and a curse have done, 
The hermit spider spins his filmy woof. 


A frightful mission; wherefore none may know; 
Along the balconies the pillars lean ; | But see! the storm is past; the setting sun, 
A hundred winds have blown the chimneys down; ! Shimmers across the meadows: let us go. 





LINES TO LIFE. 


— 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


On life! thou hast no dreams so fair, When hearts grow faint with strife and death, 
As that which reaches o’er thy sea, And pine like some lone wearied bird, 
From lands beyond, where dreamings are Eternal things bring hope and faith, 
Merged into one reality! By which the deepest founts are stirred; 
Though we, frail children, chase alway And folding back the wild unrest, 
Thy fitful shadows in our track, Life’s useless tumult, toil, and care, 
And into darkest glooms may stray, All ills by which we are opprest, 


High hopes of heaven are calling back. We trust in heaven, our hope is there. 
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BY ESTELLE ANNA LEWIS 


THOMAS SULLY. 


Somn writers have considered portraiture a 
minor and isolated department of art, and the 
mere portrait painter a sort of mendicant in the 
temple of beauty. We beg leave to differ from 
them. Portraiture is the principal ingredient in 
historical composition ; and instead of its being 
ancillary to other departments of art, almost all 
others are ancillary to it, and attendant upon it. 

Among the best works of the greatest artists 
of the world are to be found, at least, one or two 
portraits. The artistic merits of a picture do 
not depend on its size or complexity of subject. 
A single portrait may be a work of as high art 
as a composition of ten—just as the principle of 
life is as perfect in one individual as in a multi- 
tude. 

The portraiturist is a benefactor of the affec- 
tional world, a rival of decay, a catcher of eter- 
nal essences in bowls of chiaro oscuro. 

Portraiture is the primal and legitimate subject 
of art, bearing upon itself the impress of divine 
wisdom. 

The pursuit of it is in obedience to the highest 
instincts of the heart. It is the power by which 
we hold on to the images of life, love, and beauty, 
when their Parian temples have gone to decay. 
Cowper exclaims, while gazing on his mother’s 
picture— 

‘Those lips are thine! thine own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy tears away !” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes— 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize ! 

The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 

To quench it!) here shines on me still the same 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear— 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here!” 


The ardent seekers after artistic truth are the 
law-giving artists of the world. Phidias, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, are of these. Their edicts 
are as universal in their application to the wants 
of the mind, as the enactments of Solon and Ly- 
curgus to the needs of the state. All laws are 
made for the better security of human rights and 
human necessities. The mind and soul have their 
kingdoms, which demand the most wise and rigid 
legislation. They oftea send in long and ardent 


enactments, but which, I am sorry to say, are 
too often laid upon the table for ages. Only once 
in a century appears the great law-giver of the 
soul in the halls of genius. Then laws for the 
mental world are enacted, fixed, luminous as the 
stars in the heavens. The cravings of the mind 
for the continuance of the image of some dear 
departed one, is as potent as the cravings for 
wealth, or lands, or food, and their satisfaction 
as necessary to health and happiness. 

Painting and sculpture are the natural offspring 
of the human heart, and are common to all na- 
tions, all tribes, in their rudest, as well as their 
most civilized states. From the coarseness and 
crudeness of the barbarian chisel and pencil, we 
trace the same truths to the elegant simplicity of 
the highest consummation of art found among 
the most refined nations of the earth. 

When Cesar arrived in Britain, he found the 
barbarians acquainted with the arts, to which his 
successors, the Saxons, added a love of splendor 
and a rude sense of beauty, still visible in the 
churches they built, and the monuments they 
erected to their kings and leaders, 

The Spaniards were astonished to find the 
palaces of Peru and Chili filled with works of 
art, among which were some of much beauty of 
drawing and artistic treatment. Stephens, in his 
travels, gives many interesting specimens of pri- 
mitive art in Central America. These remarks 
are relevant to our subject, inasmuch as nearly 
all the specimens of art found among the rude 
tribes of the earth are in portraiture. 

It is our opinion that the first promptings of 
the true artist are to paint the human face, at- 
tracted by the soul, sitting behind the half-drawn 
curtains of its windows, looking out on life and 
light and beauty. 

The first work of Michael Angelo was an old 
mutilated head; the second a sleeping cupid. 
Raphael lavished his soul-wealth on angels and 
La Fornarina ; Titian on Venuses and his daugh- 
ters; Rubens on [elens, Minervas, and Nymphs; 
Vandyke on Lady Ruthven; Sir Thomas Law- 
rence on Siddons and the Princess Charlotte; and 

Sully, the subject of this sketch, on American 
beauties and Queen Victoria. 

Sully’s works are mostly portraiture, and in 
this department he is deservedly distinguished, 
both in America and in England. During his 








Petitions to the Congress of Genius, praying for 





last visit to England, he painted a full-length 
898 
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portrait of Queen Victoria, which won him much 
applause and fixed the star of his fame in the 
mother country. The full-length portrait of 
Commodore Decatur, in the City Hall, New York, 
would do honor to any living artist. Washington 
crossing the Delaware is broadly and vigorously 
painted. 

Thomas Sully was born in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, in June, 1786. His father and mother 
were comedians, who, in 1792, formed an engage- 
ment with an American manager, and removed 
with their family to the United States. At the 
age of twelve, Thomas Sully was placed in the 
office of an insurance-broker in Charleston, but 
his artistic inclination rendered his services of 
little use to his employer, who advised his father 
tomake hima painter. This advice was followed, 
and he studied for some time with his brother- 
in-law in Charleston, and afterward with his 


brother, Mr. Lawrence Sully, who followed the | 


profession of a miniature painter, at Richmond, 
Virginia. He soon made considerable progress 
in oil-painting, and, about 1808, he began the 
world for himself. 
lowed his profession in Norfolk and Richmond, 
until he was induced by Mr. Cooper, at that time 
manager of the New York theatre, to try his 
fortunes in that city. Here he met with con- 
siderable success as a portrait-painter, and du- 
ring his residence in New York he perpetuated 
the features of many theatrical celebrities. He 
spent about a year in Boston, and in 1809 re- 
moved to Philadelphia, which has since been his 
home. In the same year he was enabled to 
carry into execution his long-cherished scheme 
of re-visiting Europe. He embarked on June 
18, and arrived in Liverpool on July 13. He 
spent about nine months in London, during which 
time he enjoyed the friendship of West, from 
whom he received many attentions. On his re- 
turn, he again engaged in portrait-painting. 
Among the productions of his pencil, were a full- 
length portrait of George Frederick Cooke, as 
Richard III., which he presented to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts; a full-length por- 
trait of Commodore Decatur, a commission from 
the common council of New York; and one of 
Jefferson, for the military academy of West Point. 
About 1818 he painted a large picture of Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware, originally intended 
for the legislature of North Carolina, but which 


afterward passed into the possession of the Bos- | 
ton Museum. During the visit of Lafayette, Mr. | 


_ Sully painted a full-length portrait of the general 

for the city of Philadelphia. In 1837-88, he again 
visited London, and while there painted « full- 
length of Queen Victoria, which is said to be the 
most faithful portrait of the lady that has been 


For about two years he fol- | 





taken. Mr. Sully has passed many of his win- 
ters in Charleston, Richmond, Baltimore, New 
York, and Boston. 

If beauty be in the mind, and not in the things 
contemplated, as Hume contends, then is Sully’s 
'mind all compact of the beautiful. It seems to 
"us that the forms of beauty are manifold, and 
| that he who exclaims, ‘‘ this is beautiful!” utters 
| the judgment of his soul, or that his intuition, 
| which is the revelation of God within him, has 
pronounced it beautiful. Sully must have been 
at every step of his life, exclaiming ‘* this is beau- 
tiful!” Forhis ideas of beauty are of the celes- 
tial, not of the earth—earthy. 

If ever there were spotless souls, dwelling in 
temples of purified clay, they are Sully’s women. 

He lifts them over the walls of the real into 
this ideal world. They have the faces and forms 
of mortals etherialized till they have no flesh and 
blood appearances. Their attitudes are the atti- 
tudes of angels, their expression the expression 
inspired by the angelical. 

We stand before them in a stupor of admiration, 
fearing to speak above a whisper, lest our human 
voice startle them and they vanish into air. His 
illustrations of Shakspeare are especially of this 
etherial class. 

The gentle and novel creations of the great 
Bard, such as Portia, Isabella, and Miranda, 
wooed his pencil. These, though not vigorously 











‘long rather to the past than the present. 


conceived, are graceful, airy, and beautiful in the 
highest sense of the term. Lady Macbeth and 
Catherine would have little fascination for his 
pencil. : 

Fanny Kemble and Mrs. Wood are among his 
best female portraits. His men are more forcibly 
conceived, and vigorously painted. Some of them, 
the Washington and Decatur, are very spirited 
and broadly handled. 

Mr. Sully isa ‘born poet” of the transcenden- 
tal school. The essences, rather than the sub- 
stances of things are over in his mind, and in the 
most delicate language of art, he describes these 
ethereal properties. Like Titian, his foréelies in 
the expression of the tender, the delicate, the 
graceful, and the beautiful. His actions are mo- 
derate, his touches light, his chiaro oscuro soft— 
his colors laid on transparently and harmoniously. 


Sully is seventy-two years old. His works be- 
His 


life reminds us of a beautiful rainbow fading from 


} 


the earth. 

One afternoon, while in Philadelphia, in Octo- 
ber last, we turned out of Chestnut street into 
Sully’s studio, at No. 11 Fifth street. There 
were many of his own works, and several of the 
old masters on his walls, but the best and most 
refreshing picture we saw there, and the one 
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which we carry about with us on the tablets of 
our memory, was the venerable artist himself; 
who came forward to meet us with the frankness 
and cordiality of childhood. His manner had 


by some votaries of the pencil and chisel, for the 
purpose of concealing the defects of education ; 
but with the simplicity and ease of a child, he 
sat down before us, and ran over chapter after 
chapter of his artist-life, in tones soft and 
sweet as the diminuendos of Mario When he 
came down to the present, and said, so meekly, 
«Tam now seventy-two, my eyes are too weak to 
paint constantly,’ I felt a loud laugh forcing my 
lips apart, as if a boy of a dozen years had ut- 
tered it, to make merriment. I could have gone 
out with him, and played ball or battledore, with- 
out seeing the frost on his locks or the furrows 
on his cheeks—so fresh, so dewy, was this out- 
gushing from the founts of dream-land. I wish 
there were more men and women who knew how 
to keep these founts supplied, and to carry the 
fires of youth bright in the pans of their souls, 
though three-score-and-ten winters, 

I need not say that Sully is sought and beloved 
by, all who have the honor of his personal ac- 
quaintance. The fact is too well known. He 
still paints, but ’tis more to occupy his time than 
for fame or gain. 


CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE. 


This seems a proper place to say something of | 
‘at Philadelphia. 


Leslie, the pupil of Sully, and one of the most 
celebrated artists of the age. Like Sully, he was 
born in England, and yet is claimed by America 
as one of her best artists; and like Sully, he has 
resided in Philadelphia, where some members of 
his family still have their homes. Miss Eliza 
Leslie, the author, is his sister. The artist paths 
of these two great painters, also, occasionally 
coincide. 

Mr. Leslie has been a resident of England for 
many years. He has enriched that country with 
his works, and is there worshiped as the success- 
ful expounder of their greatest poet, Shakspeare. 

We have had little opportunity to study the 
Works of Leslie; but since he has embodied, to 
the satisfaction of the English, the creations of 
their idol, the greatest interpreters of the heart 
and the passions that the world has ever known, 
We feel bound to acknowledge his claim to the 
title of a great poet-painter. 


Shakspeare into himself, as to make his finest 


mental vibrations felt, and heard, and understood, 


through another language, (the language of art, ) 


then is he equal to Shakspeare. 
none of that cold and repelling dignity, put on | 


Charles Robert Leslie was born in London, 


October 19, 1794. His parents were Americans, 








and natives of Maryland, to which province his 
father had emigrated after the rebellion of 1745, 
He returned to Philadelphia with his parents 
when about five years of age. Long before thut 
period he had given indications of a talent for 
painting, sketching horses and soldiers upon a 
slate, with much character and spirit; and, at 
six years of age, he could draw, from recollection, 
the portrait of any of his acquaintance. At the 
age of thirteen he was apprenticed to'a book- 


seller in Philadelphia; but his heart was with 


his pencil, and he devoted all his spare time to 
his favorite pursuits. He was in the habit of 
making water-color drawings of the characters 
he had seen at the play at the theatre, and, 
among these, one of Cooke, in Richard III. at- 
tracted much attention, and was the means of 
his obtaining the consent of his friends to his 
adopting the profession of an artist. It was ac- 
cordingly resolved that he should go to Europe 
to study; and the hookseller yielded up his in- 
dentures. After some instructions in oil-paint- 
ing from Mr. Sully, he set out for London. 
Shortly before his arrival, he sent home his first 
oil-picture, ‘‘ Walter of Deloraine,”’ from ‘*Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” now in the Academy 
With the exception of a few 
months passed at West Point, in 1832, Mr. Leslie 
has resided constantly in England. He is a royal 
academician, and his professional career has 
been highly successful. Among his most cele- 
brated pictures are, ‘‘ May-Day, in the reign of 
Elizabeth ;” ‘‘Ann Page and Slender,” recently 
sold in New York; ‘Sancho relating his ad- 
ventures to the Dutchess ;” ‘‘ Falstaff dining at 
Page’s House ;’”’ ‘* Touchstone and Audrey ;” a 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Ticknor, of Boston; ‘*The Corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria;” ‘Christening of the 
Princess Royal;” ‘Visit of Lady Blarney and 
Miss Skeggs to the Vicar of Wakefield’s Family;” 
and ‘The Reading of the Will of Roderick 
Random’s Grandfather.” 

Such artists as Leslie and Darley are benefac- 


tors to mankind. They administer to the plea- 


sures of fancy and imagination, lift up the heart 


We have said, somewhere else, that the when it is sad, let a gush of sunlight into dark 
thoughts of the poet and the painter are the | places, and turn some into laughter. They have 
‘ame—that the only distinguishing difference is ‘larger hearing, larger seeing, larger perception 


the language they employ to evolve their ideas. 
If Leslie be able to go out of himself into the 


heart and the brain of Shakspeare, and so to take | terpreters between them and nature. 


than their fellows. They take in more light, 
more love, more beauty—are are the truthful in- 
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Leslie seems to us the most intellectual ef mo- 
dern limners. He has not only over-heart, but 
over-soul, which always seems at the high-tide of 


inspiration. He is pathetic, yet never on stilts— | 


humorous, but never coarse He distils poetry 
from the common and the uncommon, and gives 
us tragedies and comedies on canvas. We feel in 
a good humor at the very thought of Uncle Toby, 
Sancho Panza, Anne Page, and Master Slender. 


We would not be weary of Slender’s small talk | 


for a week. 

“* Slen. Ay, you spake in Latin then, too; but 
’tis no matter; I'll ne’er be drunk whilst I live 
again, but in honest, civil, godly company, for 








this trick, if I be drunk, I’ll be drunk with 
_those that have the fear of God, and not with 
drunken knaves, 
| ‘Anne. I pray you, sir, walk in, 
| ‘*Slen I had rather walk here, I thank you; 
| I bruised my shin the other day, with playing at 
Sword and dagger with a master of fence, three 
| veneys for a dish of stewed prunes; and, by my 
| troth, I cannot abide the smell of hot meat since,” 
We have no fear of the degeneracy of the 
/human race while we have poets and painters, 
Wherever they be, the heart and the mind grow 
and expand, like the herbs and the flowers, be- 
neath the genial showers of Heaven. 





BLOCK ISLAND. 


THE STORY OF 


CAPTAIN ROSE. 





An incident occurred in the War of 1812, con- 
nected with one of the families of this little island, 


which I have never séen in print, and suspect, | 


from the circumstances under which it was re- 


lated, has not as yet been recorded. To me, | 


from the manner of the narrator and the merit 
of the case, the story was both curious and in- 
teresting; and I am quite sure, if I were able to 
relate it, with the same grace with which it was 
recited to me, it would still possess an interest 
not inferior to that of many incidents which have 
had a conspicuous place in other widely circu- 
lated magazines. 

Block Island is comparatively a solitary islet, 
off the coast of Rhode Island. It is visible in 
clear weather from Narraganset beach, and from 
Montauk Point. In the old gaztzteers it is repre- 
sented much larger than it really is. When I was 
upon it a few years since, I rambled over almost 
every part of it in an afternoon. I should 
not judge that a straight line could anywhere be 
drawn upon it over three miles in length; and 
that it contains a surface equivalent to three- 
and-a-half square miles. It has a population, as 
I was told by a resident, of over eleven hundred 
souls. This would show it to be as densely 
populated as Belgium. Its shape is irregular, 
but more perhaps, in the form of an isosceles tri- 
angle, than in any other defined figure ; the apex 
being towards the north. This point is called 
Clay Head, and has a light-house near it. There 
is properly no harbor at the island; but near the 
southeast angle a curve in the shore presents a 
place where boats can land in moderate weather. 


There were no trees upon the island of any sort, | 


when I was there, neither of the forest nor or- 
chard. The stump of a willow was observed, 





however, near a small rill that was quietly wend- 
ing its way into a marshy place. Neither the 
brook nor the willow seemed to know what to 
do. The former, instead of running to the sea 
with all its might, like its kindred streams upon 
| the continent; hesitated in its course, like a lost 
child—stopping here to form a puddle, there a 
pool, and finally reaching the sea without any 
apparent design todoso. The willow, in its best 
estate, must have been but a mournful specimen 
of its genus. Having no companion, it pined in 
‘* solitude,” and having no admirers, rather than 
waste its beauty on the desert air, it chose to re- 
turn to the earth from whence it came. I ob- 
served no shrubbery in the gardens or around the 
dwellings of any of the inhabitants, except in one 
instance. Ina cultivated yard I noticed a few 
bushes about the size of the gooseberry—but 
they were not of that kind; they resembled ra- 
ther that noxious shrub which is common upon 
the mainland—a wild, useless, pestilent shrub— 
called the ‘‘ white bush.” 

But the island once must have been clothed 
with a forest; for, in all the deep hollows of the 
land, (and there are many of them, the surface 
continually descending into basin-shaped cavi- 
ties, or rising into corresponding knolls,) there 
are remnants of large trees. These hollows are 
partially filled with water; and when the ground 
admits of their being drained, at the bottom 
vegetable matter is found, in the form of peat, 
mixed with the roots and trunks of trees, that 
have not been wholly decomposed. I observed 
the texture of some of these pieces of wood. 
They belonged to the class of pines, but not to 
the variety of the white or yellow pines; the only 
two observed at this period upon the adjoining 
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continent. These pits, or cavities, supply the 
inhabitants with fuel. They have no other, as I | 
was informed. 

The soil of the islet appeared to me exceedingly 
thin. It was, however, well cared for, being 
fenced into small inclosures with the rough stones 
of the surface. The domestic animals observed 
in the fields, were the coarse wooled sheep, com- 


mon on the mainland, before the introduction of | 
cultivated breeds from foreign countries, and | 


horned cattle of every conceivable variety of dis- 
agreeable colors. 

The principal occupation of the inhabitants is 
fishing in the adjacent waters. For this pur- 


pose they have boats of a somewhat peculiar | 


structure, both in the fashion of the hull and in 
the shape of the sails. They are open boats, 
clinker built, that is, the planking is lapped one 
piece upon another, like the clap-board upon a 
house. They uniformly have two masts, with a 
sail upon each, that hoists with a gaff, very nar- 
now at the top, but widening at the bottom, so 
that the forward sail laps wide behind the after- 
mast. Their peculiar rig is distinguishable at a 
great distance, and they are at once recognized 
as Block Island boats. They are well adapted 
to their business; and though of only a few tons 
measurement, set as deep in the water as an or- 
dinary coasting sloop of twenty times their bur- 
then. They are said to be safe in a storm; at 
any rate, their owners venture in them upon the 
broad waters of the Atlantic, in all weather. 

It was in one of these boats that Captain 
Rose, with his two sons, one eleven and the 
other thirteen years of age, were fishing, about 
twelve miles to the southward of the island, on 
an afternoon in the autumn of 1812. Being suc- 
cessful in their business, they paid but little at- 
tention to other thirgs, until the fading of the 
light admonished them of the time to return to 
their island home. When they had wound up 
their fishing tackle, and had leisure to look about, 
they observed a tall ship to the south of them, and 
that her course would soon bring her into their 
Vicinity. An opportunity might be presented to 
dispose of their fare of fish to good advantage 
—a circumstance by no means to be overlooked 
by a fisherman. Accordingly, when their sails 
Were hoisted to the breeze, which was blowing 
moderately from the south-east, instead of shay- 
ing their course to the island, they turned from 
it to meet the ship.’ Their approach discovered 
to Captain Rose, that the ship was a frigate of 
the first class; and he seemed to take it for 
granted that it was a British man-of-war. That 
supposition, however, was no hindrance to a 
trade, for the people of these islands—namely, 


—though as faithful and patriotic as citizens 
on the main, yet, because they were protected 
by no fortresses, nor defended by the ships of 
their own country, were permitted by the belli- 
gerent parties to act as neutrals. As the boat 
and the ship approached, the fisherman hailed 


_to know if they wanted any fish; he not only re- 
| ceived an affirmative answer, but the ship slack- 


ened her speed by hauling upon the wind, so as 
to make the access to her more convenient. The 


| boat coming quickly alongside, the painter was 


thrown on board, made fust, and a stairway let 
down, to enable the boatman to ascend. Cap- 
tain Rose directed his boys to fend off the boat 
with their poles, to keep it from crashing against 
the side of the ship, while he mounted the stairs 
to the deck. Intent only on making a good bar- 
gain, he took little notice of anything further 
than to sell his fare of fish to good advantage. 
A liberal offer was soon made; the fish passed 
up the side, and the money paid. 

When the transaction was completed, the offi- 
cer of the deck asked Captain Rose if he could 
pilot a ship of that class into the harbor of New- 
port. He replied, that he was not a professional 
pilot, but, being familiar with the waters of 
Newport, he could pilot a ship into that harbor 
by night or day. A liberal offer was then made 
if he would take the ship in. -Captain Rose now 
found himself in rather a disagreeable position. 
The ship might be an enemy’s ship. The offi- 
cer of the deck, and the men visible on board, 
were clothed, indeed, in the uniform of the 
United States navy; but he knew there were 
stratagems in war as well as in fishing, and that, 
of course, he ran the hazard of getting hooked 
to a line of conduct that might end in his being 
strung up like one of his own fishes. After 4 
brief deliberation, he asked the officer—‘‘ What 
ship is this?” The reply was—‘‘the frigate 
United States, Commodore Rodgers.” ‘Very 
well,” said Captain Rose; ‘‘if this is the frigate 
United States, Commodore Rodgers, I will take 
take her into the harbor of Newport with all 
pleasure; but, if it is an enemy’s ship, I shall 
not do it, and you may hang as quick as you 
please.” This speech of the fisherman was not 
terminated with the form here used, but with 
that form common to men of the sea, and over 
which we may rationally hope the recording 
angel does sometimes drop a tear. 





The officer of the deck neither smiled, nor 


frowned at the speech prompt and bold, of the 


fisherman; but requested the presence of the 
Commodore, who presently emerged from the 


| companion way, and stood in his veritable person 
'on the deck. The officer then said,—* This is 


Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and Block Island Commodore Rodgers himself.” 


But Captain 
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Rose was by no means relieved of his perplexity; 
for he had never seen the Commodore, and could 
not tell him from Commodore Hardy, or any other 
of the British officers, who would much more 
probably be sailing in these waters than an 
American. But recalling that he had heard one 
of his sons say, that he had seen Commodore 


Rodgers, he called the boy from the boat, and | 
pointing to the Commodore, he said—‘ John, is | 


that gentleman Commodore Rodgers ?” 
Yes,” said John ‘‘that is Commodore Rod- 
gers, I have seen him before.” ‘Its all straight 


into Newport.” John you step back into the 
boat. The lad did so, and the Captain unfasten- 
ing the painter carried it astern, securing it to 
the tafferel. The sails of the boat were let down 
and secured by the boys. The new pilot, now at 
ease in his mind, as to the propriety of the under- 
taking, stepped to the wheel. The officers per- 
ceived at once, both by his speech and his move- 
ments, that he was qualified for his task, and 
their anxiety was somewhat allayed ; for to navi- 
gate a ship from the Chesapeake to Newport, 
when the enemy’s ships were so numerous in our 
waters, was an exploit not unattended with immi- 
nent peril. 

While this scene was going on, the breeze had 
increased to a full wind, and the roll of the sea 
corresponded to its pressure. As the officers 
perceived that the new pilot was familiar with 
the instrument in his hand, their confidence was 
stimulated, and orders were briefly, and gruffly 
given to spread more canvas. 

Sail above sail now expanded to the breeze; 
others were projected still beyond the far spread- 
ing yards, till the scope of the canvas was in 
comparison like a cloud. 


As the course made an angle with the wind, so | 


that every sail drew, and every rope sprang 
staunch to its work, the ship could not but feel 
in every fibre of her fabric, even to her deepest 
keel, the power of so many influences, all oper- 
ating simultaneously and to a single end. She 
bowed herself to the work with all her might, 





| 


| 


| 
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by the scene and the circumstances, that he had 
forgotten his own boat, and his two little sons, 
As the shades of evening began to deepen into 
night, and to pale the splendor of the spectacle 
aloft, the excitement of the pilot began to sub- 
side. Suddenly, then came a thought into his 
mind, like a lump of ice falling heavily into an 
empty pitcher,—‘* My son! my sons!! Oh my 
boys, where are they?” 

The pilot called to the officer of the deck, for 
some one to supply his place at the wheel. When 


| that request was complied with, he sprang to the 
now,” said the fisherman, ‘‘I will take the ship | 


tafferel, and looking over, sure enough, there were 
his boat and his two little boys—but in what a 
plight!—the boat stood almost upon one end— 
the fast going ship drew it through the waters 
with such force, that the painter and the gunwale 
made a straight line with the stern, apparently 
submerged several feet below the foming waters 
around it. 

The two lads having crept up into the peak, 
were gazing down on the ravening jaws bene: th 
them, like two squirrels, that in the branches of 
a low tree, a troop of dogs were baying. 

Captain Rose perceived that such a strain as 
his boat was taking, would soon shake every 
plank from its fastenings. To slacken the speed 
of the ship, by taking in sail, if permissible, was 
too slow an expedient; to bring the boat along- 
side, impracticable, and to fetch the ship into the 
wind with such a commotion of the waters, would 
effect nothing but the demolition of the boat. 
Only one alternative remained. He shouted to 
his boys with the strong voice of the sailor; but 
it was no use attempting to communicate ideas in 
that way. The roar of the waves, as they smashed 
one upon another, or upon the sides of the ship, 
with the soughing of the wind through that forest 
of rigging and spars, made all human speech in- 
audible; signs alone offered the medium of com- 
munication. Captain Rose having got the atten- 
tion of the boys, drew his heavy fisherman’s 
knife from its sheath, and flourished it above his 
head. The little fellows comprehended what was 
coming. They grasped the athwart, in which the 


like the strong one, who spread his arms to the | forward mast was inserted, with instinctive tena- 


pillars in the temple of Dagon. The astonished 
waves parted at her coming, and stood in huge 
rows on either side, in the form of a triangle, 
with the apex under the bows. 

The spectacle of a first class ship-of-war mov- 
ing upon the waters of the sea, with a strong 
wind and with all her canvas spread, is one well 
calculated to excite earnest emotions in the be- 
holder. 
upon the magnificent display of cordage and can- 
vas, conscious the while of perfect skill to guide 
so much beauty and power, was so exhilarated 


| 


city. Seeing this, Captain Rose brought down 
his knife with emphasis. The rope parted to the 
stroke; the boat, released from the terrible power 
that tore it along, rose buoyant above the foam, 
but the revulsion nearly shook the masts out of it. 

Thus were left, in an open boat, upon the 
rough waters of the Atlantic, at the coming 00 


_ of night and of a storm, these two youthful 


The new pilot, as he cast his eye upward | 


mariners, to find their way, as best they could, 
to their heavenly or their island home. The way 
to the former was evidently the shortest, and the 
chances imminent that the lads would take it, 
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A score or more of dark and doubtful miles to 


Before midnight, the frigate United States, 


the nearest land, save that beneath the sea; a | Commodore Rodgers, rounded to and dropped her 


score or two of fathoms only to the latter. To | 


their long home the way was short, to their short 
home long. 

The pilot returned to his wheel. The ship 
taking hold upon her course with strength, left 
the surprised waters to come together again be- 
hind her, which were parted by her coming. Not 
a word was said, not a question asked concerning 
the affair that had just transpired. But in that 
pilot’s breast was a brave man’s heart, with all 
the affections of a father; and in the breasts of 
the officers, doubtless, were all the qualities kin- 
dred to bravery amd fidelity. But no words 
were ever passed nor emotions betrayed. 

When the terrors of darkness, the storm, or the 
battle are upon him, the words of the sailor are 
few. The perils from the sea, and the perils from 
a prowling and superior enemy, occasion all the 
anxiety in the bosom of the mariner it is able to 
bear. The sea! the sea! what is it but one 
boundless, fathomless pool of tears. The sea! 
when it gives up its dead, the sands upon its 
shore cannot equal their numbers ; when it gives 
back the sighs, the sorrows, the bitterness it hath 
for long incorporated with its ingredients; thenin- 
deed will it be dried up, and its proud waves stayed. 





anchor in the bay behind the guns of the strong 
fortress of Newport. In the morning, Captain 


Rose was handsomely rewarded for his services, 
and was set on shore in the harbor. In the 
course of the forenoon, he found one of his 
neighbor’s boats, which was presently to depart 
for Block Island. In this he took passage, and 
before sundown arrived at the island. Upon 
landing at the usual place, he observed that his 
own boat was drawn up beyond the reach of the 
surf. At this sight his bosom ceased to throb so 
heavily as before. A few tears dripped slowly 
from his weather worn cheeks; but as no ques- 
tions were asked, there were none to be answered. 
Assisting to draw out the boat in which he came, 
he proceeded immediately to his home, about 
half a mile up the island. As he drew near, he 
discovered his two little boys out at the peat-shed, 
endeavoring to cut up some undecayed roots of 
trees for fuel. Busy with their work, the lads 
did not see him till he was close by. When they 
saw it was their father, they ran to his arms with 


great vivacity, saying, ‘‘Oh, pa! pa! you have 
got home. We’s afraid you’d get hurt, that ship 


was so big.” 
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On first entering Naples, the traveler is struck 
with the air of joyousness and happiness, which 
everywhere pervades the scenes. The many- 
colored, variegated flowers and fruits, with which 
nature decks herself, seem to invite men to 
adorn themselves, and their household furniture 
also, with the brighest possible hues. Silken 
kerchiefs and scarfs, and flowers in the hats, are 
worn by every one who can in any way afford the 
expense. The chairs, and chests of drawers, in 
the smallest houses, are ornamented with gayly- 
tinted flowers, on a gilded ground. Even the 
one-horsed calashes are painted a deep red, the 
carved work gilt, and the horses are adorned 
With artificial flowers, crimson rosettes, and 
gilding. Many have bunches of feathers, others 
little banners on their heads, which sway with 
every movement when they run, 

We are generally accustomed to term a love 
for bright colors barbarous and tasteless; it 
may be so to a certain extent, but, under a bril- 
liant blue sky, nothing is really too bright, for 
nothing can surpass in splendor the radiance of 
the sun, and its reflection in the sea. The most 





glaring colors are softened by the powerful light, 
and because all these tints—every green of the 
trees and plants, the various yellow, brown, and 
red earths—work with full strength upon the 
eye, the brilliant flowers and dresses, mingle 
with them in the greatest harmony. The scarlet 
vests and dresses, bordered with broad gold and 
silver bands, which are worn by the women of 
Neetuns; the other bright-hued national cos- 
tumes, and the gayly-painted vessels, all appear 
as if endeavoring at least to make themselves 
visible, beneath the brilliancy of the sky and 
the sea. 

And as they live, so also do they bury their 
dead; no dark melancholy shade disturbs the 
harmony of the joyous world. 

I saw a child carried to the tomb.. A crimson 
velvet cloth, with a broad gold fringe, was laid 
upon a bier; on it stood a small carved chest, 
richly gilt and silvered, in which lay the corpse, 
clothed in white, and completely covered with 
rose-colored ribbons. On the four corners of 
this little chest were placed four angels, each 
being about two feet in height, which held large 
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boquets of flowers in their hands, over the child; 
and, as the figures are only hung on wires, they 
rock backwards and forwards, as the bier moves, 
and appear to be strewing flowers over the child. 
The angels fluttered more quickly as the proces- 
sion hastened through the streets, and the taper- 
bearers, and the priests who walked before, ran, 
rather than walked. 

There is no time in the year when the visitor 
does not see provisions exposed for sale on every 
side, and the Neapolitan not only rejoices over 
the food, but he also desires that the wares for 
sale should be beautifully decorated. 

Near the church of Santa Lucia, the fish are 
laid out, each kind separately, generally in neat 
ornamented baskets, as well as crabs, oysters, 
mussels and others, and underlaid with green 
leaves. The loads of dried fruits and vegetables 
are decked out in the most varied ways. The 
oranges and lemons, which are spread out and 
interspersed with green branches, are very re- 
freshing to the eye. But nothing is more deco- 
rated than the meat, to which the eyes of the 
people are more particularly directed. 

In the meat stalls, the parts of oxen, calves, 
and other animals, never hang out without having 
either the fat at the side, or else the leg, richly 
gilt. There are several special days in the course 
of the year, particularly the Christmas holidays, 
on which banquets are held. At those times the 
Strada Toledo, and almost every other street and 
square, are decked out in the prettiest manners, 
The shops where green goods are for sale, where 
grapes, melons and figs are spread out, rejoice 
the eye with their cool verdure. Other provi- 
sions hang in garlands across the streets: large 
‘**Paternoster” are formed of sausages, gilt and 
tied with scarlet ribbons; and turkey cocks are 
ornamented by having a red flag stuck in each 
of them, It is computed that, at such times, no 
fewer than thirty thousand of the latter are sold, 
without reckoning those which the people pre- 
pare at home. Besides these, a number of don- 
keys are driven through the streets and into the 
market place, laden with vegetables, capons, and 


a 
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young lambs; and the heaps of eggs, which are 
piled in different places, are so great, that jt 
would seem impossible so many could be seen 
together at one time. But it is not sufficient 
that all this should be disposed of; each year g 
police officer, accompanied by a trumpeter, rides 
though the town, and proclaims, in every square 
and crossway, how many thousand oxen, calves, 
lambs, pigs, &c., the Neapolitans have consumed, 
The people listen attentively, and rejoice over 
the large number, and each person recalls with 
pleasure his own share in the enjoyment. 

All kinds of maccaroni, which is a sort of 
sweet, half-solid dough made of fine flour, pressed 
into certain shapes, may be had for a trifle. It 
is for the most part cooked in water, while grated 
cheese moistens and flavors the dish. Close to 
the corners of each large street, especially on 
fast days, stand pastry-cooks, with their pans 
filled with boiling oil, busied in preparing fish or 
pastry for every one, according to his desires. 
These people have an incredible sale, and it is 
impossible to say how many thousands take their 
dinners and suppers on a small piece of paper at 
these places. The shops of these “ Triggitori” 
(Eng., Fryers) are the busiest on the feast day 
of St. Joseph, their patron saint. They are 
decorated with a portrait of St. Joseph, and also 
with several pictures of souls suffering in purga- 
tory, of which the flames in which the fish are 
cooked are supposed to be symbolical. A large 
pan is heated over a stove, some prepare the 
pastry, others place the pieces in the boiling oil; 
but the two persons who take them out, with 
large two-pronged forks, are the most remarka- 
ble; they represent angels, but in what the re- 
semblance consists one is not able to imagine. 

This extraordinary representation, joined to 
the terrible cries which accompany it, and still 
more the cheap prices which are asked on that 
day, attract many customers, who satisfy their 
appetites for a mere trifle, and at the same time 
offer up an inward prayer for the blessed souls 
| in purgatory. 
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—ROME. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Rome ! proud mistress of a pristine world! 
Thy wild magnificence, alas! is past, 
That for eternity seemed framed to last— 
The city of thy greatness down is hurled, 
And sadly sitt’st thou on thy haunted hills, 
Lamenting over former, later ills. 
Time’s scythe had nigh been shivered upon thee, 


Thy mighty fabrics strove to baffle him, 
| Still laying claim to an eternity. 
What painter can thy wondrous ruins hymn, : 
Or draw the hills where Czsars’ feet once trod? 
Thy Aventine is Glory’s mournfal tomb, 
Thy walls and shrines are clad in saddest gloom, 
Thy fall declares the Omnipotence of God. 






















THE AMBER 


Tne traveler who arrives at Constantinople out 
of the Black Sea, after he has passed through the 
Bosphorus, and left behind him the beautiful 
palaces that rise from the water’s edge, first sees 
Tophani, and above it Pera, or the Christian 
quarter of Constantinople, and beyond it Galata, 
a species of Turko-Christian quarter—in the time 


of the Greek Emperors a colony of Genoese mer- 
chants—beyond it, and separated by the arm of 
the sea, called the Golden Horn, is Stamboul, or 
Constantinople proper, a long strip of land, 
bounded on one side by the Golden Horn, and on 
the other by the Sea of Marmora. At the 
extreme end of the promontory of Stamboul is 
the celebrated palace of the Seraglio, with its 
gardens, shaded with tall black cypress trees, 
and its once famed secret portal, for which all 
who have read ‘* Don Juan” must feel an interest. 
Close to the palace is the Mosque of St. Sophia, 
and beyond it, stretching along the ridge of the 
hill, are the line of mosques, with their tall white 
minarets, which make Stamboul the most pictu- 
resque and beautiful city in the world. A few 
days after my arrival there, I was seated at 
breakfast in the hotel with a fellow-traveler whom 
I had “picked up” on the Danube; we had got 
over the vague impression which travelers have 
on entering a strange country, that our fare 
would be kibobs, or lamb stewed in assafoetida, or 
other Turkish dishes, and had breakfasted off tea, 
coffee, ham, fried eggs, toast, and European fare, 
all excellent, for Constantinople is admirably 
supplied, with the exception of the butter, brought 
from the interior in cow-skins, which, after swel- 
tering for a week in the sun, do not improve its 
flavor. 

Since our arrival we had suffered ourselves to 
be led about captive by a most villanous-looking 
guide named Dhemetri, and had, under his care, 
paid at least four times the proper price for 
every article we purchased, from coffee and 
eweetmeats, up to ottar of rose; but we resolved 
no longer to groan under his despotic power, but, 
With the help of a dictionary, to try and go about 
alone, and, for this purpose, put on, for the first 
time, red fez caps, intending, if possible, to pass 
for true believers—a piece of diplomacy which, 
like most others, turned out exactly opposite to 
What we had intended. It was in vain that Dhe- 
metri, who did not at all approve of losing such 
Profitable customers, warned us of our danger; 
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we laughed at his fears, and started, our know- 
ledge of the Turkish language being nearly com- 
prised in ‘* Mashallah,” and the cardinal numbers 
up to twenty, for the purpose of making pur- 
chases. Our way led through a Turkish burial- 
ground, and beyond it we stopped for a few 
moments, to enjoy the prospect from the top of 
the Genoese Tower of Galata, and smoke a Nar- 
guilly, and drink a cup of Turkish coffee. 

The view from the Tower of Galata is one of 
the finest in Constantinople. At our feet lay the 
old Genoese quarter, surrounded by a wall, 
strengthened by towers; beyond it the Golden 
Horn, with the Turkish fleet riding at anchor 
close to the quay; at the other side Stamboul, 
rising in terraces of wooden houses from the wa- 
ter’s edge, and crowned with mosques and mina- 
rets, ending with the palace and gardens of the 
Seragiio, and to our left, at the opposite side of 
the Bosphorus, the burial-ground of Scutari, cov- 
ered for miles with dark, melancholy cypresses ; 
beyond all, the azure Sea of Marmora, with the 
Islands of the Princes glittering like jewels in 
its bosom. Smoking the Narguilly is an accom- 
plishment more necessary than agreeable; its 
utility is chiefly to astonish one’s friends who 
have not been to the East, its pleasure is lessened 
by the fit of coughing which inevitably ensues 
from the fact of smoke being inhaled into the 
lungs. We were each furnished with one, and 
commenced smoking with the air of people who 
were thoroughly accustomed toit. We arranged 
our tubes, which were about ten yards long, in 
the most orthodox fashion, but it was all bubble, 
bubble through the water which cooled the 
smoke, and although we assumed expressions of 
the most extreme content and pleasure, I could 
see that the Turkish attendant knew that we 
were novices. He tried to explain to us in Turk- 
ish, but he might as well have spoken Chinese 
for all we understood. We bowed, and answered, 
‘Allah Kerim’—‘‘ God is great’”—part of our 
small stock of Turkish, and having finished our 
coffee, paid a piastre-and-a-half, or three pence, 
and parted, mutually satisfied. 

Our way down to the bridge lay through os 
steep, narrow street, villanously paved, like all 
the streets in Constantinople: it required the 
greatest care to get along in safety. On one side 
we got a shove from a barelegged porter, with a 
load about the size of a feather bed on his back; 
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on the other we were jammed against the wall by | 
a string of donkeys, with panniers laden with | 


bricks and stones; in trying to escape, we ran 
against a sweetmeat-seller’s stall, or trod on one 
of the dogs; but at length we reached the bridge 
in safety, and after treading equally dirty, nar- 
row and ill-paved streets, found ourselves in the 
Bazaar. 
interior of Constantinople, which does not disap- 


This is one of the few things in the 


point the trvaeler. 


surrounded by weapons of every age and des- 


. 


cription, is almost as fine as the pictures of it, | 
and the grave bearded Osmanlis, who chiefly deal 
in arms, are infinitely beyond the skill of any | 


painter to do justice to. 

We stop to examine some silver-mounted yata- 
gans. He makes a graceful motion to us to get 
up and seat ourselves on the little platform on 
which he sits smoking, which is covered with a 
rich carpet, while he hands down the weapon 
which we point out to him. We ask the price. 
Six hundred piastres—about one half what it is 
worth. We offer three hundred, about the real 
by holding up three fingers; but to-day 
he is rich, and will not abate a shilling; so, with 


value 


bows on both sides, we retire, and he resumes his 
smoking with the same grave, courteous manner, 
as unlike a shopkeeper in all things as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. 

The difficulty in dealing with a Turk passes 
comprehension, as the value he sets on an article 
has nothing in the least to say to the market 
price, but solely to the state of his own finances: 
if he is rich he sets an exhorbitant price upon it; 
if he wants money he will sell it for a quarter the 
sum; but as to buying and selling in a commer- 
cial point of view, he has not the least idea, Not 
so the Greeks. 

‘* Sir, will you buy some nice ottar of rose, very 
cheap ?” we hear in good English from a small, 
cleanly-shaved, cunning-looking rascal—for the 
rascals invariably speak English. He is the 
very counterpart of the Turk, merry, cunning, 
and roguish; he seems removed from every very 
deep feeling, and as incapable of a magnanimous 
as of a villanous action. We pass on, having 
been forewarned not to buy any thing from a 
Greek who speaks English, and pass out at the 
far-end of the Bazaar. 

I had for some time been looking out for an 
amber mouthpiece for my chibouque, and as 
we now came by chance on a street altogether 
inhabited by manufacturers of amber, I deter- 
mined to purchase one. After bargaining in 
vain for about an hour at various shops, I was 
about to give up in despair, as most of the gellers 
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were Turks, when I came to one man who seemed 


more reasonable in his demands. His appear- 
ance did not strike me much at the time, so jn- 
tent was I on my purchase, but long after it 
became impressed on my mind with a vividness 
which I could never shake off. It was one of 
those faces in which intensity of purpose is the 
ruling impression, which conquers the secondary 
parts of good or bad. He was an Armenian, and 
wore a long black serge dress, such as Shylock is 
represented in. His face was long and sallow, 
with a large, hooked nose; small, deep-set, pierce 
ing black eyes, and jet-black hair falling over his 
narrow forehead. Had I been as good a physi- 
ognomist then as experience since has made me, 
I would have left the shop, had he offered me 
As I stood 
bargaining, two or three Jews came up, one of 


the mouthpiece for half its value. 


whom spoke a little French ; he commenced act- 
ing interpreter, and we were so busy as to forget 
our instructions, never to have anything to say 
to any person who spoke English or French, but 
After a long 
time I concluded a bargain for one mouthpiece, 


Greeks or Jews more especially. 


which struck me as being very cheap—the price 
was about a pound sterling, being a hundred 
piastres. I paid him in a hundred piastre note, 
which I had received the day before from the 
English banker, and went further down the street 


to purchase a cherry-wood tube for it. We de- 


| layed at least half an hour, and I felt afterwards, 


when it was too late, that the Jew who still ac- 
companied us, delayed us on purpose. 
Suddenly, as we stood in the street, we were 
surrounded by a crowd with the Armenian at 
their head, who held a bank note in his hand, 
He 


rushed up, his countenance distorted as if with 


while he pointed me out to the multitude. 


passion, and held it before me. 

‘It is a forged note you have given him,” said 
the Jew, ‘and if you do not change it, he will 
put you in prison as a forger.”’ 

The crowd, who look 
upon a passer of false money with greater hatred 


I was thunderstruck. 


than any other criminal, increased every m0- 
ment, and I could see savage faces of every shade 
and description looking on me with lowering eyes. 
I took the note out of his hand, and in an instant 
perceived that it was not the one I had given him, 
as all of mine which I had received the day be- 
fore from the English banker had four stamps 
upon them, in token of four quarters interest he- 
ing paid on them by the government, while this 
one had five. I could also see that it was evi 
dently a forged note which he had changed for 
my one, I desired the Jew to tell him so, which 
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he did, advising me at the same time to give him 
a cood one for it, as I would otherwise certainly 
be taken up as an utterer of false notes, besides 
the greater danger of being murdered by the 
mob, who every moment looked more threatening. 
[ told him to tell the Armenian to come with me 
to the British consulate or embassy, and that I 
would abide by their decision, but he refused to 


ao 


so, and as I persisted in refusing to change, 
he began to harangue the crowd, who now pressed 
on us from all sides, and denounced me, I could 

. in the most violent language. As I was on 
my way the Armenian laid his hand upon my 
I she 


menacing a look, that for 


shoulder to detain me. ok him off with so 
an instant he was 
ed, and the crowd fell 


CO 


back a few paces; 
when I looked round for the Jew who had acted 
: interpreter, he was gone. 
I now saw elearly the snare I had been led 
into; the Jew, who was an accomplice, and had 
iyed his part in the game, now left me, per- 
tly unable to make myself understood, or to 


fer any explanation. I strode on, the crowd 


the morning. 


| Pera, and I saw a chance of escape. 
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aces; I felt as though I had lived years since 
I was hunted in this manner up 
one street, down another, the crowd before me 
taking up the cry and then joining in, until I felt 
like some mad animal, and would have wreaked 
my fury on them, had I only had weapons; I 
could feel myself foaming with rage. At length, 
a lucky turn brought me to the bridge leading to 
At all 


| events, there was a guard of Kawasses there, and 


| 
| 


I would be safe from+the violence of the crowd. 
The Armenian who, up to this, had sought to 
gain his purpose by terror, now got alarmed lest 
{ should escape him if I got into the Christian 
quarter of the town, and delivered me up to the 
Kawasses as an utterer of forged money. There 
were a few respectable people about the bridge, 
and one of them, who seemed a European, and 
spoke French, undertook to interpret for me. 
My story made some impression on the guard; 
they were good-humored, sleepy-looking fellows. 

The magic term, ‘‘Inglese!” I could see had 


| some effect; but I learned from the person who 


le way for me, and then, headed by the Ar- | 


menian, followed in a body, hooting and yelling, 
| They do not believe that you are.an Englishman; 


hile he continued to denounce me. My German 


friend kept with me, but they took little notice 


of him. The Armenian again advanced with 


interpreted for me, the real cause of my disaster ; 
‘*Why did you wear that infernal Turkish cap? 


they think that you are a Hungarian, or Sclavo- 


eatening gestures before me; but now I was | 


roughly enraged, and raised my stick to strike 
. when he fell back, and they followed me at 


further distance, but still hooting and 
lling like demons. 

I have often, in the course of my life, been in 
ones of danger and norror, but never can I 
ecolleet anything to equal this. A stranger, 

able to speak a word of the language, utterly 
ienorant of the place and its customs, to find my- 

‘If suddenly in the position of a criminal, and 

a class that excites in the breasts of the Turks 
the greatest loathing and abhorrence; followed 
aud pressed on by a vile rabble, who execrated 
ne in every tone of voice—men, women, and 
children, all united with the same object; dread- 
ing that I would get further and further into the 
bad part of the town, when I would perhaps be 
torn to pieces by the mob, for I could not see a 
soldier or any one whose protection I could claim, 
It was a prospect of undivided horror and misery, 
Worse than which I can scarcely believe it possi- 
ble to endure, unless it were that of one on the 
verge of public execution, judged guilty of some 
base crime. I would have given all that I was, 
or ever hoped to be possessed of, for escape, but 
hohe was open to me. 

How long this lasted, I know not; it seemed 


nian, or one of some nation whose government 


will not protect him. If they were certain you 


| were English, they would not dare to molest 


| of a different stamp made his appearance. 





you.” 

However, the Kawasses seemed inclined to be- 
lieve me, and had all but agreed to let me go with 
the Armenian to the British consulate, one of 
them going with us, which was the proper course 
for them to have pursted, when another Kawass 
I now 
was watching the expression of their countenances 
so intensely, that I could read pretty plainly 
what was passing. Ile was a cunning-looking 
fellow, much more knowing than the others. He 
quickly changed the aspect of the matter; I could 
almost understand what he said, although I did 
not know a word of Turkish. As he took the 
mouthpiece from me, and the note from the Ar- 
menian, he said— 

“This will not do, you must go before the 
Pasha.” 

There was no help for it; I begged of my Ger- 
man friend to go as quickly as possible to the 
British consulate, and try and have me released. 
He was let go, and the person who had interpreted 
for me, shook me by the hand in a melancholy 
manner. Bad as the case was, I could not help 
smiling, it was done.so much with the air of one who 
wishes another farewell on the scaffold, for whom 
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there is no chance of a reprieve—‘‘ Good-bye, my 
poor fellow, I wish you were safely out of it.” 

The crowd moved off, and I found myself alone 
with the Armenian and the Kawass, who had 
the possession of the amber mouthpiece and the 
forged note. He made me a sign to follow him. 
I was in hopes that they would have kept me at 
the guard-house at the bridge, but such was not 
his object. It was now getting dusk, and he led 
me on through all the worst streets, until at 
length I was totally bewildered. I tried to make 
signs, but he shook his head. At length we 
stopped before a cook-shop, on the counter of 
which was seated, crossed-legged like a tailor, a 
grim-looking old Turk without his turban. His 
shaved head gave him a most ridiculous appear- 
ance, so that I, with difficulty, refrained from 
laughing; but te judge from their faces, it was 
no laughing matter. The Armenian told his 
story. 

The bald-headed old Turk turned towards me; 
I could feel in his eye, ‘‘I pause for a reply ”— 

‘‘Inglese!” was all I could ejaculate—* In- 
glese!” He looked at me sternly, as though I 
was trifling with him, and as though he would 
have applied the bastinado with great pleasure, 
had it been in his power. He was the very pic- 
ture of an old-fashioned magistrate at a petty 
sessions, where he has it all his own way. 

‘‘Inglese!” I uttered. 

The old Turk said something in a pompous 
stern voice, I could feel not in my favor. 

All the Kawasses round murmured faint ap- 
plause. He waved his hand solemnly, and again 
I was led on through the narrow filthy streets. 
Since I had been freed from the crowd at the 
bridge, up to this the affair had worn such an 
absurd aspect, that I did not mind it much, and 
was buoyed up with the hopes of release from 
the consulate; but now it began to grow dark, 
and I felt that shortly at sunset the gates would 
be closed, and all hopes of release cut off, as they 
could not get into Stamboul on any pretence after 
that. I now began for the first time to feel 
alarmed at my situation. I was in the lions’ 
den, and they might, if they chose, cast me into 
prison, from which I might never come out alive; 
for, as far as I had learned, the Turkish prisons 
yet were almost in as bad a state as they were 
when described in ‘‘ Anastatius.”” The dread of 
being put in there, amid the sweepings of the 
crime and ruffianism of Constantinople, filled my 
mind with horrible images. EF fancied the Ba g- 
nio, with the plague raging in it as described so 
vividly, or I thought of being thrust into some 





horrible close room, filled with low criminals for 


—— 


the night, when I might perhaps be murdered 
before assistance could reach me. 

The Kawass stopped and began to talk with 
the Armenian; he then beckoned to me, slapped 
his pocket, smiled, held out his hand and laughed, 
I could see, without the aid of an interpreter, 
that he wanted money to let me free. The only 
money I had was about five piastres, a gold piece 
of fifty, or about half a sovereign value. Spite 
of my dread of the prison, I felt ashamed at hay- 
ing to stoop to bribe the fellow, so I put a bold 
face on the matter and refused. He now turned 
round angrily, and muttering to himself, ordered 
me to follow. We went on through streets that 
seemed getting narrower and more filthy, and 
every step brought us further into the more re- 
mote and dangerous quarter of the town. I was 
thoroughly in his power, and I felt that he might 
either imprison or murder me as it suited his 
convenience. So, after some reflection, I deter- 
mined to give him the fifty piastres as a bribe, 
and next day to bring the matter before the 
British embassy, and, if possible, have him, the 
Armenian, and the Jews punished. I held out 
the fifty piastre piece. He took it, gave me the 
forged note, and the Armenian the amber mouth- 
piece, and I was free. 

No one who has not been a prisoner, charged 
with a serious crime, can conceive the delight of 
being once more a free man. My situation had 
been a much more serious one than those of the 
melo-dramatic individuals who, on being impri- 
soned, find instantaneously a trap-door ready for 
them to open, and if-that is still not enough, 4 
second one in the next chamber, and then a rope- 
ladder, if it is more convenient for them to get 
out in that way, so that finally we cease to won- 
der at their escapes, and are only surprised that 
any one should be at the trouble of taking them 
prisoners. There are no trap-doors in Constan- 
tinople, and I felt that if I once got in I would 
have but little chance in getting out in any such 
agreeable or romantic manner. 

I was for the moment forgetful of the time, of 
the streets, and everything else, but the con- 
sciousness of liberty; and it was not until I had 
left the Kawass and Armenian far out of sight— 
for I dreaded lest the former might change his 
purpose, and try to get more money out of me— 
that I began to feel that only half the danger was 
over. I was alone in a most lawless town, the 
night was now set in, no lamps, the gates shut, 
and all egress by law prohibited, and I knew not 
a word of the language, and had only five piss- 
tres, or tenpence, and a forged bank note in MY 
pocket. 
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Where I went, or how many narrow streets I 
treaded, I have not the least idea. I felt as if I 
were in a maze, for every street was like the 
other, and there was no landmark. I was afraid 
to give myself up to the guard, lest I might meet 
some who had cognizance of the affair of the 
morning, and I should be again a prisoner; and 
I could not ask my way. - I wandered about until 
I became weary and sick at heart, and almost 
careless of my fate; from mere fatigue I began 
to lose all anxiety, and the calm, settled feeling 
took possession of me, that I should never escape 
out of it alive. Dreadful murders were of almost 
nightly occurrence; and I had heard of one or 
two since I had arrived at Constantinople, and I 
saw nothing to prevent the like taking place. I 
was unarmed and had a valuable watch and chain. 
For the first time death, with a calm firm aspect, 
stared me in the face. 

Death, in the abstract, has but little terror, for 
when it is inevitable, we see the weakest and 
most timid meet it without shrinking; but it is 
the manner which appals us. As it seemed to 
me now to be inevitable, I felt all terror for my 
situation disappear. I resolved to meet it like a 
man, and grasped my stick more firmly, deter- 
mined to make the catastrophe less painful by 
having a fight for my life. I had up to this 
avoided looking like a lost person; now I watched 
for any Turks or Greeks whose countenances 
gave me any hope of goodness, and asked them 
the way in French, German, and as much Italian 
as I could muster; but it was useless, they all 
shook their heads. At length a Greek passed 
ine, whose dress was more respectable than that 
of most of the others whom I had asked. I tried 
him in the same language, but he could not un- 
derstand me. He seemed more anxious to assist 
me than the others, and if I had had my wits 
sufficiently about me to try a few words of an- 
cient Greek, I might have succeeded; but as it 
was, the only way that struck me of trying to 
tell him what I wanted was by naming the Eu- 
ropean part of the town. 

‘“‘Inglese—Pera!” and I pointed-as near as I 
could judge where it lay. 

He understood me, and beckoned me to follow 
him. After walking for some time, he came to 
house where he was joined by two other men. 
The thought of treachery instantly struck me. I 
Was one to three. I let them walk before me, 
my mind now again in the most painful state of 
uncertainty, until, after walking for about twenty 
minutes, we stopped before one of the gates of the 
town. He spoke to the man, and made me a 
sign to give him something to open the gate. 











Two piasters were all that I could offer; fortu- 
nately it was enough. The gate opened, and I 
found myself near the bridge. I thanked my 
conductor as well as I could by signs, and, as the 
bridge could not be passed at that hour, took a 
caique, for which I paid the boatman two more 
piastres, so that I had now only one more left, 
and I had still to pass through Galata before I 
reached home. The gate at Galata, which is not 
so strictly kept shut as at Stamboul, was open 
for some other people, and a piastre got me 
through without any difficulty. I tried to retrace 
my steps of the morning, but again lost my way; 
however, by good luck, I met a Frenchman, who 
directed me to the gate near the Tower, where 
we had taken our coffee and smoked the Nar- 
guillies in the morning. It was shut, and my 
entire wealth was a forged note for one hundred 
piastres, as I had paid away my last one at the 
other gate. I roused the man, put my hand in 
my pocket as if I were taking money out; he 
opened it and held his hand out for it, and I 
bolted as fast as I could run. 

I felt a load taken off my mind. I was safe. 
As I ran over the events of the day, for the first 
time I felt thoroughly conscious of the dangers I 
had passed through, and the excitement which 
had supported me up to this, gave way; I felt 
for the moment weak, my knees trembling, and 
heart beating loudly; I leant for support against 
one of the tombstones of the Turkish burial 
ground, and shuddered as I strained my eyes to- 
wards Stamboul; all that had looked so heavenly 
and beautiful in the morning, now filled my mind 
with loathing and disgust. In a few moments I 
recovered myself, and made the best of my way 
to the hotel. My German friend was delighted 
to see me safe. 

‘*T never thought I should see you alive again. 
I have been to the British consulate, but it was 
too late for them to be able to release you, as the 
gates had closed. You had better go there now, 
while dinner is getting ready, as they are in 
great alarm about you.” 

I went to the house of M——, then acting for 
the consul-general, who was absent, and was re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness, I learned 
from them, with even greater certainty than I 
had thought myself, of the danger of my situation 
after I had been released by the Kawass. They 
seemed to look on my escape as next toa miracle, 
and I heard stories of murders that made my 
blood run cold, and of people who had been at- 
tacked and robbed even in the Christian quarter 
of Pera, which is by far the safest. I found, 
however, that had I been brought before the 
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Pasha, I would most likely have been sent across 
to the consulate by him to have the matter tried 
there, but as the intention of the Kawass had 
been to extort money, there would have been 
very little likelihood of my ever being brought 
before the Pasha, but rather of being put into 
some lock-up place with all the sweepings of 
Constantinople, until I had paid for my deliver- 
ance. 

I returned to the hotel after we had made ar- 
rangements for having the whole affair brought 
before the Turkish authorities on the morrow, 
backed by the entire force of the British embassy 
and consulate. 

The most gorgeous palace, or the richest feast, 
could not give me again feelings of pleasure such 
as those which I felt when I sat down to dinner 
at the hotel. The excitement had taken away 
my appetite, although I had eaten nothing since 
the morning, but the sensation of being again 
free and safe, was greater than anything I had 
ever felt, or perhaps shall ever again feel. 

it # 4% te % 

The court, where all crimes and offences are 
tried, is in Stamboul; the judge is the Pasha, 
the Minister of Police, and he has for his advisers 
the Muftis and the Mollahs, who still, I believe, 


+ professors, and other learned doctors of the | 


law. 

We entered through a lofty gate into a quad- 
rangle. At the end of it was a large painted 
wooden building, in which justice was dispensed. 
The entrance and broad flight of stairs, at the 
bottom of which were hundreds of pairs of slip- 
pers, taken off before entering the presence of 
the Pasha, were shaded by an Arabosque-looking 
portico. 

The large hall at the top of the steps was 
crowded with men and women. Kawasses lounged 
about, and sellers of lemonade and sherbet dis- 
posed of taeir bevers¢e at half a piastre a glass. 
The women sat in groups by themselves, their 
faces, as usual, except the eyes, covered with 
the yasmac; and in quiet corners might be seen, 
here and there, men with their carpets spread, 
performing their devotions, and salaaming and 
rubbing their foreheads to the ground, perfectly 
unconscious of the crowd around them. Before 
the doors of the rooms leading off the hall were 
large curtains, some of them half rolled up, 
others hanging down, which the people pushed 
aside as they entered or went out. The whole 
thing was so like a theatre, that I felt as though 
some drama was about to be performed, in which 


I was to beara principal part. I was introduced | 














to the Pasha by M , one of the Dragomans 
of the British embassy, who accompanied me, 
and was to conduct my case. After the state- 
ment which I had drawn up had been translated 
into Turkish by the Dragoman, and written out 
by one of the scribes, it was submitted to the 
Pasha, who asked me if I could identify the Ar- 
menian, and ordered a couple of Kawasses to go 
with me and take him prisoner. The Kawass 
of the Dragoman also accompanied us, and we 
started so attended in search of the Armenian. 
We soon found the street: the Armenian was 
seated in his shop, near the door. There was 
on his countenance an expression of contented 
knavery: he was probably thinking of the hun- 
dred piasters which he had got for the mouth- 
piece, which was again in his window. He 
looked up, and his eyes fell upon me attended 
by the three Kawasses. The game was now 
changed; I was no longer the ignorant, helpless 
stranger, totally at his mercy, but an English- 
man, armed with the full powers of the law, and 
backed by the most powerful government in the 
world. 

His cheeks became livid; his jaw fell; the 
whole man in an instant changed, and seemed to 


| collapse with terror, like a dead body after it hss 
. * s y | 
combine law and religion, and the Ulemas, or | 


ceased to be moved with galvanism. I pointed 
him out and showed the mouthpiece, which 
was taken by one of the Kawasses, and in a few 
moments his shop was shut and locked, himself 
a prisoner, and the crowd, who now witnessed it, 
slunk away in terror, seemingly afraid lest | 
should recognize in them the ind‘viduals who had 
hunted and almost torn me in pieces the day 
before. 

When we came again before the Pasha, he 
directed us to attend on the morrow, when the 
Kawass, whom the Armenian was compelled to 
produce, and the Jews, would brought before 
him. 

The next day, as we entered the hall at the 
appointed hour, I saw the Armenian guarded by 
Kawasses. He was loud in his appeals for mercy, 
and, I learned, offered now to give me up the 
amber mouthpiece if I would not proceed against 
him; but, although such a course would have 
saved me much trouble, I determined, for the 
sake of other travelers, to make an example of 
him, His countenance now struck me most for- 
cibly ; it had something revolting in it; his long 
yellow fangs gave him the look of some unclean 
beast, and his breath was so foul and horrible 
that I could not bear to stand near him. 

The Pasha was seated on a raised part of the 
divan : we saluted him in the Turkish manner, 
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to which he answered gracefully, and pointed to 
us to seat ourselves on the divan close to him. 


In a few moments, three splendidly-mounted 


chibouques, with large amber mouthpieces, were | 


brought in and handed to us, and small cups of 
thick, black coffee, of the most delicious flavor. 
We smoked and drank our coffee, and when the 
ease before him was dismissed, the Armenian, 
the Jews, and the Kawass were produced. 

L could scarcely help laughing at the chap- 
fallen appearance of the latter, as he looked at 
It was indeed a 
creat change from the last time that we had met, 


mein an appealing manner. 


when he was leading me a prisoner through the 
streets of Constantinople. I was very much 
pleased at one thing, which was that the Armenian 
never now for an instant pretended to think that 
| had given him the forged note. He now declared 
that the English gentleman had given a good 
note, but that it had passed through the hands of 
the Jew before reaching his, who had changed it 
for the forged one. 
every book in the Old Testament that he had 
seen the English gentleman, for whom he had 


interpreted, take a good note out of his pocket- | 


hook, which he could swear had been a good 


ote, and which he handed to the Armenian, 


and which the Armenian had changed for a | 


forged one when they all left the shop. 
most amusing to watch the two rogues, each 
now trying to inculpate the other, while they 


both joined in exonerating me from any share In 


it. After the Pasha hed heard the case, he sent 


it in for the Muftis and Mollahs to hear and give 
ai opinion on. We went into the other room to 
hear it, having laid down our pipes and saluted 
the Pasha. 

The head Mufti was a fat old fellow, dressed 
ina black robe and a huge white turban. Before 
ie had heard a word he proposed to the Drago- 
man that we should compromise it, each bearing 
half theloss. To this the Dragoman replied that 
the honor of England was bound up in it, and 
ihat the entire English nation, down to the 
‘rossing-sweepers, would be filled with rage and 
fa distinguished English Effendi, of high 
birth and distantly related: to the Royal family, 
was to be treated in this outrageous manner ; and 


revenge j 


. | 
that a fleet apppearing before Constantinople, | 


was one of the lightest events which might be sup- 
posed to follow from such a course of proceeding. 

The Mufti seemed to be moved by these con- 
siderations, and looked wisely round, benevo- 
lently at us, and sternly at the prisoners, and 
ordered them to state their case. The other 
Mollahs and Muftis put on wise faces and pre- 


To this the Jew swore by | 


It was | 
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pared to discuss the matter thoroughly, except 


one, who spread his carpet in the corner and 
| commenced saying his prayers, which lasted the 
entire time that we were in the room. 


The Armenian and the Jews now stated their 


case again, and once or twice almost came to 
The 


Kawass had nothing to say, and threw himself on 


blows in trying to inculpate each other. 


the merey of the Court. At length, after a great. 


deal of discussion, in which the chief Mufti again 


proposed that we should compromise it, which 
the Dragoman again as firmly refused, the three 
chief Mollahs and the chief Mufti laid their heads 
After 


they had thought over it for a long time, one of 


together, and the prisoners were removed. 


them went in to report their decision to the 





Pasha, and we were again summoned into the 
Pasha’s room. We seated ourselves in the same 
places, and again pipes and coffee were brought, 


and the Pasha proceeded to give sentence. 


As far as I could learn, he said that the En- 
glish gentleman, who had been always perfectly 
| innocent, and had never had the bad note in his 
possession, had been most disgracefully treated, 


especially by the Kawass, who ought to have ta- 


the British Consulate, for which offence the Ka- 
his 


imprisoned and further punished, after 


be dismissed from 


| 

| ken him under his protection and brought him to 
| Wass was sentenced to 

} 

| 


having first given back the gold piece of fifty 


piastres which the English gentleman had been 


obliged to give him to recover his liberty; and the 
Pasha further ordered that the identical gold 
piece, and no other, should be returned, and for 
this purpose the Kawass was marched off between 
a file of other Kawasses to recover the identical 
piece, which had by this time perhaps been 
through half Constantinople. I got it before I left 
the Court, and to all appearance it was the iden 

tical one which I had given him. 

The sentence to the others was, that the Arme- 
nian and the Jew should bear the loss of the 
hundred piastres between them, and that the 
amber mouthpiece should be returned to me, for 
that it was perfectly plain that they were all 
rogues, and that one or other of them had changed 
my good note for the forged one; in addition to 
this they were to be imprisoned and fined. 

After this comprehensive and salutary sentence 
had been passed, IL received the amber mouth- 
piece and the gold piece of fifty piastres, and with 
another salutation we took our leave of the 
Pasha. The guards outside made low obeisances 
to us as we passed through them, as men with 
whom it was no joke to trifle, and who rose in 





‘estimation proportionately as they were feared. 
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In the court-yard we were surrounded by about 
a hundred relations of the Jews, their wives, 
children, grandfathers, and grandmothers, who 
ull besought us to try and release them. I felt, 
certainly, rather sorry for the Jews, as although 
one of them, the interpreter, was evidently a 
partner with the Armenian in the trick, yet, 
against the others, there did not seem any strong 
grounds for condemnation; but there was no help 
for it. I begged of the Dragoman, if he had an 
opportunity, to speak to the Pasha about them, 
and I believe they were only imprisoned for a 
short time. I also learned that this trick had 
been played with great success on one or two 
foreigners not long before, who had given a good 
note for the bad one, and who had not moral 
courage to brave the consequences as I had 
done. I quite puta stop to the thing for the time, 
and once or twice was amused by hearing myself 
described as the lion of the adventure, in glowing 
terms, by strangers, who did not know that they 
were detailing it to the principal actor in it. 
Such is the strange current of adventitious 
circumstances over which we have no control— 
which make us one day their slave, another their 





lord, and change us in an instant from a prince 
to a pick-pocket, or a pick-pocket to a prince. 
Not a month after this adventure, by a string 
of equally insignificant events, I found myself, 
under the mistaken character of a celebrated 
English Prince, followed by an applauding and a 
delighted crowd, who marked and noted down 
every movement and action I made, and perhaps 
held me up to their children, as they held them up 
to look at me, as a pattern of every thing grand 
and noble. This more agreeable and more 
amusing adventure happened equally from cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control, and 
yielded much amusement for the time, while they 
both gave me a lesson which I shall long remem- 
ber: never to judge hastily of another in how high 
or how low a condition he may be placed by 
chance, and never myself to be elated by good, or 
depressed by bad circumstances, but to bear them 
all with the same equanimity and good temper. 
And now my chibouque is empty, and the last 
puff of my Latakia has faded into air, and if this 
should entertain any of my readers, I will hope, 
some future day, to smoke another pipe of Latakia 
with them through the amber mouthpiece. 
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ALVARADO. 





BY F. A. C. 





On come to my hammock not with me, 
Beneath the cool mimosa tree, 
And while the sun fades o’er the sea, 
We'll catch the fragrant air, love ; 
And there we’ll greet the silver star, 
As it rises from the seas afar, 
And while we touch our solt guitar, 
We’il breathe the closing prayer, love. 


Hark! to the murmuring of the breeze, 
As it dimples along the mazy seas, 

And sings a hymn in the orange trees, 
Like a fairy thing of life, love ; 
Then let us swing in our hammocks gay, 
And court the breath of the waning day, 
Until the glow-worms round us play, 

And the silver moon is rife, love. 


Oh then my lover’s oars to hear, 

Upon the moon-lit waters near: 

The fire-flies gleaming in his hair, 
Like stars within the night, love ; 





And while he steers his swift canoe 
To the white shore where turtles woo, 
He’ll sing to me his passion true, 

Oft told within that light, love. 


Then ere his boat has yet come in, 
Across the sands I’ll fly to him; 
Tu the myrtle groves beneath the hill, 

Where the tambourels are beating, love; 
And while our hearts know naught of care, 
We’ll dance the wild fandango there : 

Till the midnight bell calls us to prayer, 

And the pale moonbeams are fleeting, love. 


Then come to my hammock net with me, 
Beneath the cool mimosa tree, 
Where sinks the gold upon the sea, 
As the ruby sun departs, love; 
And while the wavelets kiss the shore, 
And the lemon-trees their odors pour, 
We'll breathe a hymn in the kindred hour, 
And touch our soft guitars, love. 
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BY CARTER GRIEVE. 





CHAPTER I. 

I wap a royal estate upon the Mississippi, 
about a hundred miles above Orleans, managed 
by a man who was both a treasure and a curiosity ; 
for he was perfectly competent, entirely devoted 
to my interest, and supremely honest. He must 
have been purposely created to take charge of 
my business. I think he was convinced of the 
fact—was proud of it, and believed that Fate 
and Nature had constituted bim special guardian 
to my helpless self. 

Then [had bank stock and wharf property 
in Orleans, which paid me a great income. 
Christian Corke’s nephew—a merchant there— 
collected this and paid it to me half-yearly. I 
had nothing to do even in my own affairs. You 
have seen some people on whom everybody waits, 
and whom the world will not let help themselves. 
Well, it seems I am one of that sort. Every- 
body waits on me. 

My father and mother slept under their mar- 
ble slab, among the orange trees. Once I had 
a wee sister, long ago. Her little urn glistened 
under the orange trees, too. There was no one 
to control me, not even dear old Aunt Deborarah, 
who was my only near relative, and who kept my 
house, because she did not know what that boy 
George would do without some one to look after 
him. In her eyes I was human perfection, and 
she waited on me even more than the rest. 

My own master, an ample fortune, and nothing 
to do—what a trinity of qualities, I read every- 
thing, from romances to polemics—from baga- 
telles to science—from poetry to politics—rode, 
lunted, fished, boated, and knew society from 
Boston to Orleans. I felt very comfortable, and 
was perfectly satisfied with my world as it was. 

I had reached the mature age of six-and- 
twenty, without committing matrimony—worse 
still, had never tendered heart and hand to any 
one, and what some will think the height of 
atrocity, had seen no one to whom I had ever 
felt inclined to make the proffer. 

Was not this behaving badly? Aunt Deb evi- 
dently thought so. True, she never openly ex- 
pressed the opinion, but for some time she had 
‘kept up a mighty hinting.” As time passed, 


her hints grew stronger. One evening she un- | 
| liloquized I, after auntie had gone. Married! 
bah, twenty years hence will do for that, but not 
| now, not now—some of these days, some of these 


masked her guns and opened their battery upon 
me, 


“George, do you know you were twenty-six, 








last week ?” said the old lady, looking under her 
specs at me, as I lay on a couch in the back 
parlor, teasing Una and reading Juvenal. 

‘*T have a vague idea of the fact, Aunt Deb. 
All the servants came for presents, and you had 
dinner enough for a regiment. That looked like 
a birthday, somewhat ” 

‘‘You are getting old fast, George.” 

‘Yes, Aunt Deb, at the rate of one year every 
twelve months. But that’s about the average, 
auntie, is it not?” 

‘*George, it is time you were married,” said 
the old lady, with evident effect, laying aside 
blank cartridges and shotting her guns. 

‘¢ What for, auntie ?” 

“Why, everybody gets married. Don’t you 
intend ever to be married, and do like other 
people?” 

‘Well, I reckon so, Aunt Deb, some of these 
days.” 

‘«Some of these days, indeed! 
George?” 

‘‘Well, Aunt Deb, if I was married, I would 
have to be married to somebody, I suppose, and 
I am sure I don’t know any one whom I want, 
and no one shows a great desire for me.” 

Whereupon, my good aunt, with most praise- 
worthy industry, passed in review before me the 
whole catalogue of her young lady acquaintance 
—old and young—thin and fat—long and short— 
blonde and brunette—expatiating on their merits 
as she brought them forth, as a shopman would 
show and recommend his wares, indulging in that 
fine belief, universally entertained by old lady 
relatives, that her nehew, George, had only to 
designate a preference, and the favored fair one 
would at once recognize his right of election, and 
be but too happy to take charge of his keys 

But I would not select one; on the contrary, 
declined them all. Aunt Deb looked quite sad. 
She would have been angry if the thing had been 
possible, but it was not; so, bidding me a mourn- 
ful ‘* good-night,” she betook herself to her 
room. 

‘‘Good-night, Aunt Deb,” I replied to her 
adieu. ‘‘ Don’t be uneasy, I’ll get married, just 
to please you, some of these days.” 

What should I get married for, I wonder, so- 
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days—and trimming the light, stretched myself 
again upon the lounge in the back parlor, and 
went on with Juvenal. 

After awhile the servants came in, lighted up 
the front parlor brilliantly, ornamented it with a 
profusion of white flowers, and went out without 
saying anything to me. 

Bye-and-bye, persons, most of whom were 
strangers to me, entered and ranged themselves 
about the lighted room. They had a sort of ex- 
pectant look, and conversed in low tones—none 
of them came into my room, said anything to 


me, or in any way recognized the fact of my ex- | 


istence, though they could not very well help 
seeing me. 


rangements, with which 1 never meddled, lay 

still, waiting to see what would turn up. 
Presently, a strange minister, whose long 

white hair floated freely over his still ruddy face 


and sacerdotal robes, took his stand at the end | 


of the room, and almost at the same moment six 


to the right and left. 

This looked marvelously like a marriage was 
to take place. Several of the gentlemen were 
my own intimate friends, but I did not know one 
of the ladies. It was high time that I should 
know what sort of capers were about to be cut, so 
unexpectedly to me, in my own house, so laying 
down the Juvenal, I patted Una on the head to 


keep her quiet, and was about to advance to- | 
towards my company, when I saw Aunt Deb | 


standing at the door of the room I was in, 
beckoning to me. 

As a matter of course, [ went to her, feeling 
sure that she understood and could tell me the 
how and why of this strange procedure. 

‘Brownie is waiting for you, George,” said 
Aunt Deb, in a low tone, as a young lady in 
bridal dress and veil, stepped through the door 
and stood before me. 

She was indeed lovely. Hair of that rich 
lustrous brown, which is the most beautiful in 
the world—a clear semi-brunette, with a nut- 
brown tint mingling with the warm blood in her 


figure, yet round and exquisite in its proportion, 
and a mobility of feature, which telegraphed in 
the face every feeling as rapidly as it entered the 
heart. She was such a woman as I had never 


seen before, and cannot remember that I had | 


ever imagined. 
Instinctively I extended my hand to her, and 


when hers met mine there was a something in 


its clasp wholly new to me. It seemed to wrap 
around mine, and the two hands as it were ab- 
sorbed by each other. 
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Almost unconscious of what I was doing, and 
controlled by some influence, I know not what, | 
placed her hand upon my arm, and with my eyes 
fixed on her, we advanced to the minister and 


took our places before him. The solemn mar- 


riage ritual of the Epi-copal church proceeded, 


made more solemn still by the deep pathos of 
the old bishop’s voice, and I, George, pledged 
my faith to her—Brownie—under the solemn 
sanction of the church. I lifted her veil and 
pressed my lips to hers. I had kissed bright 
lips before, many a time, but never as now. 


There was a something there. I have often since 


| striven in vain to know what, the memory of 
I was rather surprised at this, but | 
supposing it was one of Aunt Deb's church ar- | 


which will cling to me forever. It seemed as if 
a new soul was entering into my soul, and 
mingling with it, and that thenceforward my 
being was to be different and dual, 

I was about to fold her in my arms, to take 
her as mine, as part of myself, when a strange 
smile came across the old bishop’s face, and se- 


| parating us with his hand, he said quietly— 
couples entered, and approaching him, filed off | 


‘*Not yet, George, not yet. You are hers, and 
she is yours, but you must love her much more, 


| and wish for her much longer, before you can 


possess her.” 


I objected and argued in vain. ‘To all I urged 


the bishop replied only with his strange cold 


smile, while the bridal cortege closed round my 
wife and slowly followed thé bishop from the 
room, leaving me astounded and half stupefied in 
the middle of the floor. 

Aunt Deb closed the procession. As she 
passed out of the door she stopped a moment, 
faced round to me, and said with a queer look 


' on her face— 


‘‘Some of these days, George, some of these 
days.” 

The lights went out one by one, leaving me 
there. The night air grew chill aud damp around 
Una whined piteously, and rubbed herself 
tremulously against my knees, till she half 
roused me from my stupor, and I went up to my 


me, 


j , 
| chamber, puzzled, pestered, and sadly out of hu- 


mor. I thought over the awkward position in 


| which I was, as well as my confused faculties 
cheek—a large. full, dark-blue eye—a little active | 


would permit, and finally went to sleep, with 4 
distinct determination to find out in the morning, 
whether I was really and legally married to 
Brownie, and if I was, to have her back in spite 
of all the bishops in the universe. 
CHAPTER IL. 

‘‘What’s the matter now?” I exclaimed, hulf 
asleep, as I found myself roughly shaken. 

‘Time you was gittin up, Mass George. Bote 
bells dun ring. Miss Deb, she dun bin waitin’ 
brekfas for you long time—she say, please cum, 
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grunted Jim, a young ebony of a dozen years, 
whom the butler had taken to keep in the dining- 
room. 

‘Ig Miss Deb at table?” yawned I. 

‘Yes sir, she is so, been dar ever so long, I 
reckon she dun sot down and git up again a dozen 


times. You aint sick nor nothin’, is you, Mass | 


George ?” 
‘‘ Who else is at table with ker, Jim?” 
«Der aint nobody else. Der aint nobody else 

fur to be dar, ’ceptin you. Gitup, Mass George.” 
«Where are all those people who were here 


last night.” 


«Well, der warn’t nobody here, as I knows on, | 
‘ceptin you and Miss Deb. Miss Corke be cum | 
up to the house arter sunset, but he never cum in. | 
All dem people—well, I declare, you’s dreamin’ | 
agin, Mass George. Git up fo you git fast asleep.” | 

Dreamiag. Well, maybe I am, but I’ll soon | 
see, and making my toilet as rapidly as I could, | 


went down, determined to know upon what sort 


of pretence Aunt Deb had ventured to entrap me | 


into matrimony with a lady I did not know, and 


then to spirit her away as soon as I was married. | 


Before going to the breakfast-room, I went to 


the front door and examined the turf of the lawn. | 


There was no trace of wheels either upon the 
grass or carriage-track, and when I went in, the 


old lady was sitting at the head of the table, | 


looking just as she always did, innocent, simple- 
hearted, and good as she could be. 

‘Aunt Deb,” I asked at length, ‘‘ what be- 
came of you, when you left the parlor, last night?” 


‘Went straight to bed, honey—that is, after | 


reading my Bible a little while.” 
‘Nobody here last night, after sunset, was 
there ?” 
‘Nobody, that I heard of, George.” 
[ looked hard at the old lady. It was plain 


she was not deceiving me. It was very odd, but | 


no doubt, Jim was rignt. I must have been 
lreaming. 

But it was a strange dream; with an almost 
tangible reality I could see Brownie then before 
me, with every line and lineament perfectly dis- 
tinct, and the low rich tones in which she re- 


peated the marriage vow were still sounding in | 


my ear. It no doubt was a dream, but still, was 
80 far a reality, that I felt that then and thence- 
‘orth I was wedded to that woman, and never 
would be to any other. 

That day my whole mind was taken up with 
the memory of my dream and of Brownie. Asa 
matter of course, I scarcely spoke to any one. 
Aunt Deb noticed it, and supposed [ was conning 
over her good advice. After supper she drew 
her rocker up to my couch and endeavored to 
improve the oceasion. 
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| ‘Well, George, | bope you have been thinking 
| over what we were talking about last night.” 

| ‘‘What’s that, Aunt Deb,” I asked, rousing 
| myself with a start, 

| **Why, you know, I advised you to get mar- 
| ried, and you said you would think about it.” 
‘*T intend to get married, Aunt Deb, by all 
| means.” 

‘*Do you, my dear George, I am so delighted. 
Which of those we were talking about do you in- 
tend to take ?” 

‘“Pshaw! Aunt Deb, you don’t suppose I 
would marry any of those girls do you. If you 
do, you are very much mistaken.” 

‘* Well, I can tell you, sir, they are all mighty 
good girls. If they wont suit you I should like 
to know who you do intend to marry ?” 

‘Why. Brownie, of course.” 

‘‘ Brownie! Who is Brownie? Brownie who ?” 

‘Why, the lady that—I can’t tell you the rest 
of her name just yet, Aunt Deb, all I can tell 
you is that her first name is Brownie, and that I 
shall be married to her.” 

‘*When, George ?” 

There was a poser—when? exactly the thing 
I would like to know, but I did not; no, all I 
could do was to repeat what the Aunt Deb of my 
dream said: ‘*Some of these days,” 

Aunt Deb looked at me dubiously and asked 
me no more questions then. But, though the 
best old soul in the world, she still was remotely 
descended from Eve, and it was hard to know that 
a wedding was on the carpet, and have her imagi- 
nation stop there. So, in the next week, at odd 
times, she tried to get at Brownie’s history, and 
asked where she lived; whether her parents were 
living; how long I had known her; when our 
engagement commenced; why I had never told 
| her more about it, and when I was to visit her. 
| On all these subjects I had to fight very shy, but 
made up for it when Aunt Deb wanted to know 
if she was handsome, for there I was fully posted, 
and gave the old lady a full length portrait, 
which threw her in ecstasies. 





CHAPTER IIL 
| Things went on as usual for two or three 
| months. Though it was only a dream, Brownie 
| had become to me a real being, my household 
| friend, every-day companion, and pure divinity ; 
somebody to set with, ride with, walk with, talk 
to—she was, indeed, to me 
“A form of life and light, 
Which soon became a part of sight, 
And rose where’er I turned my eye 


The morning star of memory.” 
I cared nothing for female society, and when, as 
was not unfrequently the case, I found myself 
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among ladies, my strong tendency was toward | 


drawing comparisons between them and Brownie, 
weighing them in the balance and finding them 
most lamentably wanting. 

One bright afternoon in the early spring, I 
was sauntering along the street in Mobile, lazily 
smoking a cigar, and thinking about Brownie, 
when I was met by a party coming up. Seeing 
people close to me I raised my eyes, and there, 
to my astonishment and joy, stood Brownie her- 
self before me. 

Almost beside myself with happiness, I sprung 
forward and clasped herinmyarms. She threw 
hers around my neck, and our lips met with the 
same warm, clinging kiss, which made our bridal 
salute. Brownie was a living, sentient being. 
We had really been married. They had taken 
her from me, and I had been fool enough to let 
them do it, and let Aunt Deb, the old sinner, 
make me think I had been dreaming. Well, I 
had her once more, and I’d like to see anybody 
separate us again. 

‘‘Oh, Brownie, dear Brownie,” said I, kissing 
her again and again, without thinking for a mo- 
ment of what the passers by would say. ‘I 
have you now, my own dear, sweet little wife—” 

‘“‘“Not yet, George, not yet. Some of these 
days,” and there stood that confounded old 
Bishop, with his strange smile and silver tones. 
He put his hand on my arm and unwound it, 
with the other hand lifted Brownie into a car- 
riage, and leaping in after her with an activity 
surprising in so bulky a man, drove off. 

But he was not to elude me so, and, as the 
carriage started, I made a desperate spring after 
it and caught the door with my right hand. 
There was a wild shriek, and I found myself 
hurled with violence to the ground. 

I gathered myself up and looked around. I 
was not in Mobile but in the back parlor. Con- 
found it, I had been dreaming again. When I 
sprung after Brownie, my foot came down upon 
Una. Her yelp was the shriek I had heard. 
Her struggles upset me. For aught I know I 
may have been hugging and kissing the sofa 
instead of Brownie. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Aunt Deb found me packing my trunk. 

‘‘ What is that for, George?” queried the old 
lady. 

‘‘Going somewhere, ma’am,” I replied, duti- 
fully. 

‘‘ Going to see Brownie, George ?” 





‘‘Certainly, Aunt Deb, where else should I 
go?” and I went on packing my trunk with the 
determination of finding Brownie if she was above | 
ground, and of marrying her if I did find her. 


| these days.” 


ee 
———— 


It was a beautiful spring day when I set out 
and began to steam up the Mississippi, spending 
a few days with this friend, and a few more with 
that, until at last I found myself on the Ohio 
river, at a pretty little town upon the Virginia 
shore. 

An Ohio river mail boat came along and I took 
passage in her, intending to go to Pittsburg, 
strike across the country eastward and perhaps 
go to Cape May or Saratoga, or wherever else 
chance might lead me. As [ stepped on the 
boat, in the dusk, I met an old college mate, and 
lighting a cigar from his, stood near the gang- 
way talking to him without entering the cabin, 
until between ten and eleven o’clock, when the 
boat stopped at the Wheeling pier. 

‘‘Clear the gangway there, gentlemen—out 
with them mail bags. Hurrah with the baggage 
there, boys,” shouted the mate. ‘‘ We’re two 
hours behind time, and mustn’t hang here a 
second longer than we can help. Push on now 
with your ladies, sir, everybody’s ashore but 
you; hate to hurry you, but carry the mail and 
*hind time.” 

As the ladies spoken to were hurried past, a 
low voice, which seemed very familiar to me, 
said— 

‘‘T hate to leave this boat for I know he’s on 
ik” 

‘“‘Pshaw, coz, you’re foolish. You'd have 
seen him if he had been, and you say you'll know 
him ?” 

‘Yes, and I know he’s here.” 

I stepped forward to see who they were—at 
that second the plank was drawn up, the lash- 
ings thrown off, and the boat began to sheer 
from the wharf. At the same moment the 
ladies turned to look at the boat. The lamp fell 
full on their faces, and there stood Brownie on the 
pier. 

‘¢ Stop!” I exclaimed, ‘I go ashore here.” 

‘¢ Too late, sir,” sung out the mate, ‘¢ gouldn’t 
stop now, sir, for the President himself.” 

‘It is very important that I should go ashore 
here. T’ll pay any amount if you'll stop.” 

‘«‘Couldn’t, sir, if you’d give me all Virginny. 
‘Taint no sort of use to talk about it—hind 
time.” 

‘‘ Well, tell me who were those last ladies who 
went ashore ?” 

‘«Can’t tell, sir, came aboard since dinner, g0- 
ing east—eastern people, maybe.” 

I cast my eyes mournfully towards the wharf, 
where Brownie was still standing, and waved my 
handkerchief towards her. She returned the 
signal. Just then, some one on the upper deck 
sang out, “Not yet, George, not yet, some of 
I turned round with a stamp to 
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confront the old bishop, but ’twas only a deck | seemed going, and, as I had nothing else to do, 


hand shouting to one of his fellows. 

Well, bad as it was, the evil was not without 
its solace. This time I was not dreaming. | 
Brownie was real. She was going east, so was | 
I, and I knew that we must meet some of these | 
days, if not sooner. | 

I hunted Philadelphia and Cape May, New | 
York and Saratoga, Boston and Newport, but 
Brownie was not to be seen. I came at last to | 
the conclusion to stop looking for her, and trust | 
to Providence to bring us together. | 

After cruising round, I was going from Wash- 
ington to Philadelphia to join a party, when the 
train slowed as we got near the Relay House. 
Another train was moving slowly by. I was | 
leaning my head listlessly against the car win- 
dow, when, from the opposite car, I heard some 
one exclaim, ‘*Oh, there he is, look!” I turned 
my head carelessly, and there at the car window, | 
for one second, I saw Brownie looking at me, 
her eyes radiant and her cheeks glowing. An- 
other second, the engines let on their steam, the 
trains rushed away in opposite directions, and I 
could see only a kerchief fluttering from the 
window. 

I hunted up the conductor at once; a sa mat- 
ter of course, he was in the furthest car. It 
was impossible for him to stop the train. If he 
did I could never catch the other. 

‘‘Never mind, colonel,” said he, consolingly, 
you'll have better luck next time, and light on 
your friends some of these days.” 

“Hang some of these days. Where was the | 
train going ?” | 

Which train was it? One was going south, the | 
other west. I had noticed but the one, so I only | 


knew that Brownie was going somewhere away 
trom me, 


My Philadelphia party determined to go to the | 
Virginia Springs, and a few days saw us half 
covered with dust emptied from a stage coach at | 
the White Sulphur. It was the height of the 
season and the crowd tremendous. LEatables | 
were rare at any price, and money could com- | 
mand no better lodging than a very small mat- | 
trass upon the ball-room floor. As fairy feet 
Were moving over that floor until midnight and | 
then some fifty of us were turned loose into the | 
One room, a single night’s experience satisfied 
me, and I went over to the old Sweep, where 
some one told me accommodations were to be 
had. 

They gave me a good cabin on a grassy hill 
side. I*plunged into the bath, the most glorious 
one, I think, in the world; took my nap, eat a 
capital supper and dressed; by that time the 
band was audible in the ball-room. Everybody 








I went too. 

The ball-room was crowded, especially near 
the door, and it was difficult to get in. Once in, 
I ascertained that the centre of the room was 
occupied by a huge cotillion of half a dozen or 
more couples to a side, while the lookers-on 
stood around half a dozen deep. As a man will 
do in a strange place, I got a good deal into the 
rear, and began to look over the crowd to see if 
I could see any familiar fuces. 

Before me stood a very pretty girl, leaning on 
the arm of a fine handsome fellow, chatting away 
in high glee about some of the occurrences of the 
day. As a matter of course, I was obliged to 
hear every word they said. 

‘‘Where’s your cousin?” he asked, presently. 

‘‘In her cabin,’ was the reply. ‘‘She will be 
in after awhile. She’s a little nervous, to-night. 
I declare it is so funny ;” and the bright young 
thing leaned back her head and laughed, as if 
she was enjoying something hugely. 

‘What makes her nervous this evening: does 
she expect a declaration ?”’ 

‘“‘T do not know that she does; but she has 
been saying, for the last two hours, that he is 
here, and they are to meet now at last. ’Tis the 
strangest notion that ever got into a clever girl’s 
head, and you know there is no mistake about 
her being clever.” 

‘¢ Very smart woman, indeed,—unusually so,— 
but tell me all about that. I’ve heard of some 
queer notion she had about somebody, but never 
could get at the story. Tell me all about it, 


| won’t you?” 


‘Well, Pll tell you. Last winter, somewhere 
about the first of December, we were down at 
Uncle Harry’s, in Mississippi. Coz and I used 
to sleep together. One night, about two or three 
o’clock, she woke me up. ‘Bettie,’ said she, 
‘ Bettie, I’m married, and they’ve taken me away 
from my husband, or him from me, and you don’t 
know how miserable I feel.’ ” 

‘¢T knew she had been dreaming, and supposed 
she was only half awake then; so I thought I’d 
talk to her, find out her dream, and laugh at her 
about it in the morning, for she always cared less 
about beaux than any girl I ever saw; so said I, 
‘Well that’s a pity, Coz. Was he handsome ?’” 

‘Yes, Bettie, he was the handsomest man I 
ever saw; at least I think so.” 

‘‘Did you use to know him, Coz?” 

‘Never saw him before they married him to 
me. But oh, Bettie! I do love him so dearly! 
Where is he ?” 

‘‘He’ll be back presently, I reckon. What 
was his name?” 

‘‘ George.” 
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‘*George who? What was his other name?” 
‘‘] don’t know;—and sighing wearily, she 


turned over and went to sleep again.” 


‘‘In the morning I jested her about it, but | 


She said she had 
been married to George, and he had been sepa- 
rated from her. 


she took it very gravely. 


She loved him very dearly, and 
knew she would be his wife one of these days; 
but she wished she could be then. Well, every 
now and then she would talk to me about George; 
but, except being able to describe him very mi- 
nutely, she can tell nothing of her dream; seems 
so confused she cannot get it straight in her own 
mind,” 

‘* That 
would 


is rather odd. 
know him again if she was to see 


him ?” 

‘¢ Certainly ; ) 
knows when he is near her, and has seen him 
twice. that he was 
on the boat 


In the spring, she insisted 
Db 


with her, and after we g 


wharf declared that she saw him, and he knew | 


her at once. 
saw him pass her in the cars, and that he knew 
her again. Now she says he is here to-night. 
She is very anxious to see him, but feels very 
nervous about it.” 

‘‘What do you think of all this?” 

‘“‘T don’t know what to think,” 
settie, gravely. ‘If any one else 
so I should think they were crazy. 
she is not crazy. 


said Miss 
were to talk 
But I know 
I wish I knew what to think. 
What is your opinion of it?” 

“Merely the effect of an over-excited imagi- 
nation. In her dream she has recalled to her 
memory the face of some person she had seen, 
perhaps in childhood, and seeing the persons you 
allude to for only a few seconds, she saw in them 
a real or imaginary resemblance to the face. 
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Does she think she | 


and more than that, she says she | 


rot on the | 


About two weeks ago she said she 


Those cases of excited fancy are not uncommon. 
| even in very sensible people.” 

‘* Excited imagination — thunder!” muttered 
I. ‘*Brownie’s here now;” and with eager eye 
| I scanned the_crowd, moving through it as all 
| as I could, until I got near the dining-room door, 
| through which most of the ladies entered the 
| ball-room. 

Presently I heard a voice. 
at the first word. 


I knew it was her 


I looked under the arm of 

huge man before me, and there was Brownie, in 
all her glorious beauty, leaning on the arm of an 
| old gentleman. 


My heart beat—every pulsatio 
| sounding through me like the clang of a slede 
hammer, Presently her escort left her for a 
little, and lifting the huge man out of the way, 
I extended my hand to her, and could gay no- 
thing but ** Brownie!” 


Her face turned white as marble, and 
| the red blood rushed back to it. 


the: 
She only said, 
with the same encircling, absorbing clasp. | 
looked round to see that no one was noticing 1 

drew her out of the door, and throwing over her 
head the first scarf I laid my hand on, we wan- 


dered through the long dining-room inte that 
glorious old portico which runs the whole length 
of the building. 

Along that old portico we walked that night 
until the ball was thinned and the last dancer 











left, and the band put up their instruments in 
their green bags and went—nobody knew where ; 
and when at midnight I bade her good night 
her cabin door, she was my Brownie and | wa 
her George. 

I am writing in the old back parlor, and at the 
table with me sit Brownie and Aunt Deb, while 
upon the carpet, all mixed up into one pile, are 
Una and little Brownie, and George, Jr. 


THORNS. 


R. H. STODDARD, 


Tue young child Jesus had a garden 
Full of roses, rare and red; 

And thrice a day he watered them, 
To make a garland for his bead! 


When they were full blown in the garden, 
He led the Jewish children there, 

And each did pluck himself a rose, 
Until they stripped the garden bare! 








* And now how will you make your garland? 
For not a rose your path adorns :” 

“But you forget,” he answered them, 
“That you have left me still the therns. 


They took the thorns, and made a garland, 
And placed it on his shining head; 

And where the roses should have shone, 
Were little drops of blood instead! 
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“Scientia obiter libata a Deo abducit, 
Profundius hausta ad eum seducit.” 
3ACON OF VERULAM. 

Tne sun is reflected in the ocean as in the 
waterdrop, and in both are called into existence 
beings the most varied in size and form. We 
admire the myriads of creatures which inhabit 
the depths of the ocean, from the monstrous 
whale, to the tiniest specimen of the finny tribe. 
Their chequered existence and efforts; their 
fighting, striving, and disporting; their pains 
and pleasures; their various and wonderful con- 
struction; the mode and manner of*their sub- 
sistence, all fill us with wonder, and we are awe- 
inspired while contemplating the infinite and 
manifold capacity with which the creating Power 
has stored the depths of the waters. But if the 
size, the power, and the variety of the denizens 
of the deep excite our admiration, how much 
more do we find ourselves carried away by that 
feeling, while looking into the water-drop ? 

Clear and transparent it lies before us, vainly 
our eye endeavours to discover the least evidence 
of life, or the smallest creature, in that which 
seems in itself too small to contain any living ob- 
ject; the breath of our mouth is strong enough 
to agitate it, and a few rays of the sun are suffi- 

ient to 3ut we place 
this drop of water between two clean squares of 


convert it into vapour. 


glass, beneath the microscope, and, lo! what life 
suddenly presents itself; we scarcely trust our 
The little drop has expanded into a large 
plain; wonderful shapes rush backwards and for- 


he enses 
‘ . 


wards, drawing towards and repulsing each other, 
or resting placidly and rocking themselves, as if 
they were cradled on the 
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_ career and drunken lust, it stretches out its feel- 
ers, beats about with its tail, tears its fellows, 
| and is as frolicsome as if perfectly happy. 


It is 
gay, cheerful, hops and dances, rocks and bends 
about upon the little waves of the water-drop. 

There is another creature; it does not swim 
about—remains upon the sume spot—but it con- 
tracts itself convulsively, and then stretches it- 
self palpitatingly out again. Who could not de- 
tect in these motions the throes of agony; and so 
it is; for only just now it had freed itself from 
the jaws ofa strongerenemy. The utmost power 
has it exerted in order to get away, but he must 
have had a tight hold, severely wounded it, for 
only a few more throes, each becoming weaker 
and more faint, it draws itself together, stretches 
out its whole length once more, and sinks slowly 
to the bottom. It was a death struggle. It has 
expired. 

On one spot a great creature lies, apparently 
quiet and indifferent. A smaller one passes care- 
lessly by, and like a flash of lightning, the first 
dashes upon it. Vainly does the weaker seek to 
escape its more powerful enemy, he has already 
caught it, embraces it—the throes of the van- 
quished cease—it has become a prey. 

This is only a general glance at the life ina 
water-drop, but how great does even this already 
show the small; how wonderously does everything 
shape itself within that, of which we had formerly 
not the least conception. These are creatures 
which nature nowhere presents to the eye, upon 
an enlarged scale, so marvellous, odd, and also 


| again so beautiful, so merry, and happy in their 


raves of an extensive | 
a. These are no delusions; they are real living 


creatures, for they play with each other, they | 


rush violently upon one another, they whirl round 
eich other, they free and propel themselves, and 
run from one place in order to renew the same 
fame with some other little creature, or madly 
they precipitate themselves upon one another, 


the other is subdued, or carelessly they swim, 
tide by side, until playfulness or rapacity is 
awakened anew. 


whole life and movements; and although defec- 
tive, and in some respects, only one step removed 
from vegetable life, they are yet animated and 
possessed of will and power. It would be im- 
possible here to give a description of all, or even 
of a great part of the ephemerous world in all its 
varied aspects, but we propose to take a nearer 
survey, of some few at least, in order to display 


_ the life which exists in a single drop of water 
combat and struggle, until the one conquers and | 


One sees that these little crea- | 
tures, which the sharpest eye cannot detect with- | 


out the aid of the microscope, are susceptible of | 


enjoyment and pain; in them lives an instinct | 


Which induces them to seek and enables them to 
‘ind sustenance, which points out and leads them 
to avoid and to escape the enemy stronger than 
themselves. Here one tumbles about in mad 


taken from a pond. 

Slowly and gracefully through the floods of 
this small drop of water, comes glidingly, swim- 
ming along, the little swan animalcule, turning 
and twisting its long, pliant neck, swaying itself 
comfortably, and moving in every direction, 
sucking whatever nourishment or prey may pre- 
sent itself. This animalcule has its name from 
its likeness to the swan; it carries its neck just 
as proudly and gracefully arched, only the head 
is wanting, for at the end there is a wide open- 
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ing mouth, surrounded by innumerable beam-like 
lashes. The entire little creature is transparent, 
and it seems impossible that any species of nutri- 
ment could possibly pass through the thin throat, 
for even water seems too coarse and material for 
this small tube, but scarcely does one of the 
variously formed monades, which exist in all 
waters, and of which many thousands could 


move and freely tumble about in the hollow of a | 


poppy seed, approach its mouth, ere it gulps 
them down, we see them gliding through the 
throat, and see the green, grey, or white monade 
laying in the little, but for this animalcule, great 
stomach. This monade is itself an animalcule, a 
living atom; and possibly, a still smaller ani- 
malcule serves for its nourishment; but the 
human eye has not yet penetrated thus far, pos- 
sibly it may never do so, for the Creator has 
hidden from the material vision of man the limits 
of his creating power, alike in the infinitely great 
as in the infinitesimally small. 

Whirling along, comes swimming by the side 
of the swan animalcule, the Bell. Here nature 
has still retained a form out of the vegetable 
kingdom, for the body of this animalcule is simi- 
lar to the bell-shaped blossom of a May flower, 
fastened to a long stem; this stem, through 
which passes a spiral formed vein, a fine dark 
tube, is easily moveable; it closes itself, screw- 
like, together, and stretches itself out again— 
this is the tail of the Bell animalcule; at the 
end there is a little knot, and soon this knot be- 
comes attached to the bottom, or to a blade of 


grass, or to a piece of wood, and the little ani- | 
malcule is like a ship at anchor in a bay or har- | 


bor; its tail extends and turns itself, and the 
body of the animalcule, the little bell, whose 
opening is at the top, begins to whirl itself round 
and round, and this movement is so quick and 
powerful, that it creates, even in the billows of 
the water-drop, a whirlpool, which keeps ever 
going round wilder and more violently; it grows 
to a Charybdis, which none of the little monades 
who are caught within it can escape; the whirl- 
pool is too fierce, they get drawn into it, and find 
a grave in the jaws of the Bell animalcule. The 
Bell closes the tail, rolls together, but soon it 
stretches itself out again; the bell whirls, the 
whirlpool goes round, and in it many a quiet and 
thoughtless passing monade is drawn down. But 
the Bell animalcule is also about meeting its 
punishment; again it whirls its bell violently, 
the tail breaks from the body, and the bell floats 
without control hither and thither on the waves 
of the water-drop; but it knows how to help it- 
self; nature has provided for such a catastrophe 
in its creation. The bell sinks to the bottom, 
and soon the missing tail grows again, and if 


ee ene 


death even comes, nature has been so liberal in 
the creation of this little world—new life and 
new creatures arise so quickly out of those which 
have passed away, and so great is their number— 
that the death of one is less than a drop in the 
ocean, or a grain of sand in the desert of Sahara. 
The lives of innumerable animalcules pass away 
asa breath, but they rise into existence in equally 
infinite numbers. The animalcules multiply in 
every variety of way, but the most curious is that 
of dividing, and out of the severed parts, new 
animalcules are formed, which in a few hours, 
again divide themselves into parts, forming new 
creatures , and this process of increase proceeds 
to infinity. Numbers alone are able in some 
measure to give an idea of this infinite increasing 
power. An animalcule requires for its parting 
process about five hours, after which time the 
new creatures stand then perfect, and these again 
require the same time for theirincrease. At this 
rate of increase one single animalcule would, by 
| the process of separation, be increased to half-a- 
| million in four days, and after a month it would 
| be inconceivable where this innumerable quantity 
of animalcules, who are singly imperceptible to 
| the naked eye, can possibly be placed. But na- 
ture has limited even this vast increasing power, 
and she freely sacrifices millions, in order to 
| preserve their species always in their proper 
quantities. What are, compared with these num- 
_ bers, the quantities of herrings, sprats, and other 
| fish which crowd the seas in such mighty masses? 
| They vanish into nothingness. 

The chief among these animalcules which in- 
crease by means of separation is the Weapon, 
which has a species of dagger-like bristles at the 
back, and also a more pliable description, similar- 
ly formed, all round the mouth, which serve as 
feelers. Their movement is most peculiar, slow, 
almost floating ; they proceed forwards, then they 
shrink backwards; and quickly return again, in 
order to proceed anew on their path. This ani- 
malcule pushes, when the parting process com- 
mences, at first a few little pieces from its side, 
then follow others, and soon the whole is divided 
into equal halves, which form themselves into 
new animalcules, and, after a few hours, begin to 
separate themselves also. 

One of the most interesting animalcules which 
we discovered, with the aid of the microscope, in 
the water-drop, is the Ship, like a little glass ship 
which has lost in a storm its masts and sails, its 
ropes and riggings, does it proceed, quietly 
swimming through the little waves; it is clear 
and transparent, like an enchanted little craft— 
a delicate fairy palace; we see in both sides the 
‘ribs of the ship, which the carpenter has fitted 
‘into the keel: we see the deck, and in it three 
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holes, or light points, in which the masts were 
raised; it must have been a three-masted ship. 
3ut the ship’s crew, the sailors are wanting; 
nor is there a rudder which propels and regu- 
lates the vessel’s course; the motive power 
which produces the progress of this tiny little 
craft is a mystery. Has nature in this carious 
animalcule copied the invention of man’s hand ? 
Was this little creature the minute model after 
which man has constructed the ship in which he 
crosses seas and oceans? Nature is always ori- 
ginal in her creations; she had already created 
the same little animalcule for hundred thousands 
of years, if the hypothesis on which geologists 
base their calculations as to the time it takes to 
accomplish certain results be correct; we believe 
that these data are generally unreliable, and 
therefore we simply say, that these little crea- 
tures have existed from the beginning of the for- 
mation of some of the most important strata, 
which must have occupied a sufficiently long 
time in their formation to have been, at least, in 
existence antecedent to the first building of ships. 
These animaleules are to be found in, and indeed 
form no inconsiderable part of all coal and chalk 
formations. But it can, on the otber hand, not 
be said, that the animalcule was the minute 
inodel after which man built before the micro- 
scope enabled man to discover the invisible world 
of the diminutive. 

In the interior of this little glass ship, which 
consists of quartz, rock, crystal, and flint, there 
is real life; a few small globules contained within 
it indicate this. They die, pass away, but the 
crystal covering remains perfect for thousands 
of years, 

Another peculiar animalcule is the Sickle, 
which resembles very much a Turkish crescent. 
liven in its ways, in its motions, has this finely 
beaded animaleule, which, throughout its length 
is constructed of little globules, regularly join- 
ing each other and divided across the middle by 
% larger globule than the rest, like a row of 
pearls, something characteristic of the believers 
of the crescent, it exhibits the same fatal repose ; 
itis equally absorbed in itself, for it can lay a 
long time at the bottom without motion; occa- 
sionly it raises its sickle, but exhausted it allows 
it to drop again immediately, and relapses into 
its former quiet state. On both ends of this ani- 
malcule there are a few red grains, sometimes 
more, at others less, which now keep moving, 
and then again remain motionless, whose signifi- 
cation is as yet undetermined. 

Besides these various creatures which are 
frouped in the little world of a water-drop— 
‘Which are so infinitely delicate and neat, and 
even beautifully formed, and of which each has, 


|in in its movement, and, it may almost be said; 


in its character, something original and indepen- 
dent—there are many more larger and smaller , 
most of them, however, are only occasionally 
met with, and only few others have the grace 
and beauty in their appearance and motions 
which distinguish those we have mentioned. 
Amongst the larger species, we are struck first 
by the 7rumpet and the Buliet animalcules. The 
first is like a trumpet or cornucopia; in its in- 
terior there are numerous dark dots and a row 
of globules, like a string of beads; about its 
mouth are bristle-like threads. The Bullet ani- 
malcule is round, covered as with a net, and 
also trimmed round with a fine row of hair; in 
the interior there are always to be seen several 
smaller Bullets. But when we observe the 
whole closer, we find that it is not a single crea- 
ture, but a group of thousands of smaller double- 
trunked animalcules, which combine in the for- 
mation of this greater animalcule, and thus form 
a numerous isolated family. 

Repulsive, unpleasant creatures also present 
themselves in a drop of water, which affect us 
unpleasantly in their nature, their motions, and 
their form. Thus, there is a species of Chamelion 
amongst the animalcules, which can expand and 
contract its body into the most various shapes ; 
now it elongates itself, stretching its members in 
the most opposite directions, with a slow expand- 
ing motion; now it draws itself up in a heap, 
and when another animalcule approaches, it 
stretches out its arms, embraces, entwines it, 
and, as it were, envelopes it, until it dies in its 
embrace. 

We have not space in a periodical to follow 
out the life in a water-drop to its various speciali- 
ties and curiosities, and it is impossible, under 
any circumstances, entirely to exhaust the sub- 
ject. The more one looks into it, the greater 
the wonders which present themselves; the more 
nature discloses herself in her hitherto unknown 
powers, the more does she appears to us so won- 
derfully great in miniature. 

The life in the water-drop which we have here 
exhibited is, indeed, not to be found in every 
water, but itis to be seen in ponds, swamps, and 
generally in all waters in which animal and fossil 
matter is in the act of decomposition; cooked, 
distilled, or rain-water contain no animalcules, 
but only a few days are required, if left in the 
open air, for the formation of living things within 





it; it begins to move, to live; but whence do 


| Hep come? what produces these little animal- 


cules? Has the air conveyed to the water the 


| matter necessary for their formation? It is pos- 


| sible. 
How all this is accomplished man will, proba- 
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bly, never discover, but the lesson conveyed in 
the foregoing facts, rightly appreciated, opens a 
vast field of speculation, in exhibiting the infinity 
of the Creator’s power: and yet, strange to say, 
the pride of many of those who occupy them- 





— 


selves in tracing the laws of nature leads them 
to overlook the Creator in creation, and the 
great design is lost sight of in the contemplation 
of minute laws and detailed process. 








MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND. 





BY CRAWFORD WILSON. 


Ye who have landed at Kingstown, have some 
idea of the confusion that attends the debarkation 
of your luggage, and are prepared for what 
awaits you upon every trip you make. I was 
innocent of ever having been there before, so ye 
may form some estimate of my feelings. I knew 
not what to do, or where to turn; I was perfectly 
thunderstruck. Ireland was a closed book to me, 


the first leaf of which I had scarcely perused when | 


I wished it far away from me for ever. Hemmed 


in on all sides, such greetings as these saluted | 


my ears: 


‘Here you are, sir—jarvey, sir—run you up | 
to town in less time than the thrain could do it. | 


There’s the little mare for you, sir, that can go 
the pace back’ards.” 

‘‘Arrah! don’t be botherin’ the gintleman, 
don’t you see he’s a judge of horseflesh, and he 
wouldn’t be seen outside iv sich a garrun as that. 
Here’s the beauty, yer honour—‘ Ghee! woo! 


whup’s ye divil!’” and a spank of a whip to a | 


broken-kneed, broken-winded, broken-hearted, 
looking brute. 
an’ all on a thimblefull of wather, an’ a praas- 
keen of pratie-skins—that’s the horse, sir.” 

‘¢Faix! an’ it’s well you towld his honour, for 
he’d nivir know it was one from lookin’ at it. 
Jump up here, sir, mine’s the darling—fit for the 
hounds, sir.” 

‘Yes, in troth, for their bellies!” cried a 
fourth, ‘‘if they were starvin’ a week afore, and 
had nothin’ but him, or a turf-clamp to ate; but, 
by my sowkins, they’d want to insure their teeth 
afore they tackled him; take him out iv that iv 
he’s able to walk, and let the dacent gintleman 
get up on the quality’s car, where he’ll have a 
bit of ould Harkaway’s blood foreninst him.” 

‘*Bad scran to you! what do you mane?” 
shouted a fifth indignantly. ‘Sure you know 
that that ould three-legged baste av yours was 
only turned out av the slaughter-house last Mon- 
day bekase he was too rotten to be killed. Don’t 
insult a fine young gintleman from England, by 


axin’ him to spile his dacent shoot of clothes by | 


puttin’ them onsuch ashandradanasthat. Here 


‘‘ Nineteen miles an hour, sir, | 


you are, sir!—covered car, sir—an omnibus an’ 
a state-coach on two wheels, rowled into one, 
| where you can sit wid your back to the houses, 
In wid you, sir, an’ show the hlaguards you're 
above thravelling wid the likes of ’em, an’ have 
a raal taste for the illigant.” 
**]’m going by the train,” said I, when I could 
get ina word. ‘I dont want a car.” 
‘*Oh! but you'll take your death of cowld, sir, 
iv you go by them, for the windows is all bruk 
in the carriages, and none iv the axletrees is 
| greased.”’ 

‘‘How is that?” I asked, in evident alarm, 
turning to a car-driver beside me, upon whose 
_ countenance innocence and candour were graved, 
_if ever they rested upon mortal face 

‘*Bekase ye see, sir, the company spent al! 
| their money last week in puttin’ the lecthric teles- 
_cope along the lines, an’ they haven’t as much 
left afther it as id buy thelard. Up wid ye here, 
| sir, an’ we'll distance ’em in no time.” 
| I saw in a moment how it was, especially when 
aloud laugh rang in my ears from the healthy 
| lungs of the surrounding body. 

‘‘ Bring that truck here,” I said authoritively. 
‘¢ Faith, an’ I thought he was a gintleman above 
sich a thing,” said one. 

‘‘Have a care, Barney, or he’ll be sitting on 
the top iv it,” cried another, ‘‘and givin’ you 
tuppince for wheelin’ himself an’ the rest ov the 
thrumpery.” 

‘Who'd think it av him?” asked a third; 
‘‘sure, an’ he looks dacint.” 

‘‘ Divil a bit of it,” chimed in a fourth, “he’s 
only a tailor’s snip out on a spree; don’t ye see 
he’s doin’ the chape?” 

‘Shame on yez!” roared a fifth, “don’t ye see 
he’s only a deck passenger, an’ he wants to stretch 
his legs wid a walk, to get the chill of the night 
out ov ’em.” 

‘Faith, Darby, an’ it’s thrue for you—he’s 
got the wool from the pigs he was lyin’ wid oD 
his masther’s clothes.” 

Flattering remarks, truly, when the individual 
complimented happens to be of the “first perso? 
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singular,” and the impression formed byno means fooled, and was closing the door behind me, when 
prepossessing! Now, if there is one position in he approached the window and said, sh 
life more galling than another, it is being made ‘‘Why thin, sure you aint a goin’ off in that te 
the butt for sarcasm, when the inner man is any- | away? give us a thrifle to drink long life to you, 
thing but convalescent, and the outward signs | an’ the say sickness “Il go off you, like a coat 
and tokens decidedly unfavorable. So felt I, | made out av a cobweb.” 

and it was with a vague fear of some more practi- | ‘* Well, what is your charge?” 

cal jokes following, that I passed up beside the! ‘Only another shillin’, your honor,” in a 


truck on my way to the station. _deprecating tone. ‘I would nit ax you for it 
“Go in the front door, your honor, an’ [ll | 


only that my wife is layin’ up at home wid a pair 
bring the things round this away, an’ put them | 


| of twins that was only born last night.” 

into the thrain, while you’d be winkin’ one of | «Then there’s another sixpence for you.” 
| 

your eyes.” 


‘Good luck to your honor—but it’s yourself 
I did as directed; when I arrived on the fur- | has the flaughhoulough fist. Sure an’ I knew it 

ther platform, my traps were all placed in safety, | was only takin’ a rise out ov me you were—but 

so I tendered the porter or truckman a shilling. | haven’t you such a thing as acopper about you ?” 
He turned it round leisurely in his band, and ‘Not one, I assure you.” 


| 


then said, ‘* Maybe you'd like me to wheel ’em | ‘The praties is mortial dear, your honor— i 
all the way to Dublin for this much ?”’ ' and there’s seven ov ’em at home to feed.” ar 
“T’ve no such desire,” was my reply. | JT can’t help that, I’ve no more for you.” a 
“Oh, I thought you had,” said he—‘‘for| ‘Nor a bit of tibbaccy to put in the pipe?” Uf 
haven’t you given me a thrifle too much ?” | (displaying a short black one); ‘see it’s in mour- N 
“If 1 have, you can keep it,” said I, magnani- | nin’ for the last whiff that was in it.” i 
mously, | ‘‘No, nor that either,” I answered; ‘stay, he ff | 
‘Thank you for nothin’,” he returned, with a | there’s a cigar for you.” i 
laugh. : ‘¢Long life to your honor! Oh, an’ its proud | 


‘Do you want any more, my man?” | Pll be of it,” saying which he put it into his mouth, 
‘‘Arrah, an’ to be sure I do; sure an’ it’s only | but as suddenly expectorating the small portion 


humbuggin’ me you are.” | he had bitten of it, he shouted with a fearful 
I assured him I bad no such ambition. | grimace, ‘‘ Bad luck to it, it’s pison.” i 
‘Why thin, in throth you ought to be ashamed ane Then give it back to me,” said I, affronted | 
to look a daciut glass av whiskey in the face, after | at his method of treating my three pennyworth. 
given’ a man a dirty twelpenny, wid a hole in it, ‘Not I, by my sowkins; it ’ll do for to kill the 1 
an’ tho hary rubbed off, for pullin’ the arms out | rats wid.”’ ‘a 
av his body, wheelin’ such a cartload ov things The bell rang, and the train started, leaving ; 


up the hill beyant. Look here now,” (and he | him behind upon the platform. A moment after- 
turned himself slowly round, until his face was | wards I looked out to see where he was. There 
again before me,) ‘* this is all that’s left av me | he stood laughing and exhibiting the money and 
atther that job.” cigar to men who had been employed like himself 

“T cannot help that,” I said, getting into 4 | in similar jobs, whilst hisimpressive gesticulations 
‘irst-class carriage. He called at me through | gave me fully to understand that he did not look 
the wooden rails that are erected on the platform, | upon me as a paragon of good sense. As I cast 
for the purpose of keeping such customers at a | myself back in the seat, I heard his opinion as to 








proper distance. my general merits audibly pronounced; there was 
‘Hillo! that aint your place.” 'no verbosity in his style—it was succinct, yet 
‘Where else then?” I asked, bewildered. comprehensive—the comparison capable of being 
‘Under the axlethree, an’ the sooner you’re | grasped by the weakest intellect. These were 
there the betther.” 'the words—‘‘Poor devil—he’s as green as a 


I drew in my head, finding that I was doubly | gosling.” 
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But say “ good eve” and wish me “ goed night,” 


Wistt me no more “ good morning” or good day, ody 
Oh, were that come which heralds endless light. Mi 


My eve is come, my day has passed away; 
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SCOTCH-IRISH.—No. 2 


BY REY. D. BEB. NEVIN. 


Wr propose to present, in this paper, some 
desultory views in relation to the descendants of 


the Scotch-Irish, in western Pennsylvania, de- | 


scriptive of hereditary peculiarities by which 
the secular side of their provincial character is 
stamped. We find them, indeed, cherishing, in 
the secular walks of life, consistent counterparts 
of their antique routine of sacred formulas. A 
sort of patrimonial digest, adapted to every de- 
partment of life, both represents and controls the 
stereotyped genius of the race; disclosing an 
assemblage of rules, certainly entitled to a place 
in the repertory of fame, ‘besides the proverbial 
‘‘laws of the Medes and Persians.” The phan- 
tom of ancestral precedent looms in gigantic pro- 
portions upon the farm, and habitually scowls 
with a red gauntlet’s frown, upon the agricul- 
tural reforms of the day. The sad effects of this 
proscription are obvious to the view, upon every 
side. Among the annual expenditures of the 
grange, we find no disbursements made for ana- 
lyzing soils, the procuring of guano, or the 
chemical combination in the farm-yard of fertili- 
zing composts. The time-worn fields, indeed, 
are partially revived, alternately over the farm, 
after intervening years, by a coating of barn- 
yard manure, accumulated during the winters; 
it is only in a few limestone sections the soil is 
rendered more genial by occasional demulcent 
applications of cheap calcined lime. The thresh- 
ing machine, in its aboriginal itinerant form, has 
at length, barring all controversy, triumphed 
over the flail; yet, after a protracted struggle, 


analogous in its tedious phases, to that which at- | 


tends the inauguration of a new dynasty in 


China. But the drill-plough and world-renowned | 


reaper, with other approved inventions of the 


day, which serve to abridge the field and barn | 


labors of the Yankee farmer, and impart a 
scientific lustre to our current agriculture, are, 
as a general fact, not yet domiciled within this 
blue-stocking* territory. 
dern husbandry, the subsoil plough, which dis- 
closes and makes available the treasured wealth 
of centuries, is contemplated here with indiffer- 
ence, almost approaching distrust. Some ama- 


* IIow the term blue-stocking was first applied to our 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, we hardly know. No shadow 


of enalogy runs between them and the famous Blue-stock- | 


ing Club of Benjamin Stillingfleet, or Mrs. Jerningham’s 
weomplished clique. It was probably derived from the 
bine badge of the Covonanters, and strengthened in its 


application by the popular creed of the color being the 


entblem of the staid and mournful. 
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That talisman of mo- | 


|teur farmers around Pittsburg, animated by 
| enlightened motives, have set the example of 
draining their lands;* but their experiments, 
far from being regarded with generous admira- 
tion, serve to suggest mere topics for raillery 
among the old-fashioned residents of the country, 
This singular adherence to antiquated modes 
of farming, should not, however, be seized pre- 
| cipitately in proof of obstinate provincial sciol- 
ism; for, in fidelity to the star of justice, we must 
sketch our agricultural descendants of the Scotch- 
Irish as a substantial reflective class of people. 
They are, many of them, posted up in respect to 
| the successful employment of current agricul- 
tural mechanics. We must discard all thoughts 
of censure suggested by a superficial view, and 
interpret the facts presented throughout their 
farming system, in the more kindly light of 
natural filial piety. We must, to understand 
_the phenomenon, enter beside them within the 
| shaded circle of their traditional life, and then 
| shall we feel the despotic power of the apothegm 
| they cherish, that ‘‘what was good enough for 
| their fathers is good enough for them.” Thus 
we find them devoutly retaining, with a kind of 
| Talmudistic superstition, the old-fashioned modes 
| of tillage, preferring, to all improved models, the 
| ploughs, cradle-frames and mowing-scythes their 
| forefathers handled. 
| Morality, with its aureola of virtues, is esteem- 
ed a family patrimony, among the descendants of 
| the Scotch-Irish. Nor is it merely a speculative 
| inheritance, without practical value. If every- 
thing in their constitutional temperament has 
combined to divest them from attaining much im- 
provement in the social arts, and to assign them a 
| shaded position in the thrilling drama of American 
progress, we yet thank Heaven for the fine picture 
of moral purity, reflected from society, they are 
|enabled to present on the great stage of life. 
| Yes, if any feel tempted to smile at their antique 
modes of life, let them remember that those 
| hereditary predilections to which we are indebted 
| for all such solecisms, have also served to main- 
‘tain inviolate, amidst corrupting influences, the 
| nervous beauty of their morals. We trace surely 
in this vigorous moral condition (without men 
tioning higher interests) the beneficial fruits of 





| 


* An enterprising nurseryman and seed merchant of 
Pittsburg (Mr. Wardrop) has lately constructed a small 
drain tile manufactory, in a suburb of the city. His patrons 
thus far have been retired capitalists, who have turned, 
gentlemen-farmers upon their beautiful country seats 
| fringing the railroad lines around the city 
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their austere Genevan theology. Burke has 
made the observation that ‘the policy, civil or 
religious, that makes a people happy, and a pro- 
vince flourishing, must undoubtedly, so far as 
human considerations prevail, be a policy wisely 
conceived in any scheme of government.” In 
unison with this remark, we observe that the 
cenius of Calvanism, as developed in some of the 
Swiss cantons in Holland, and especially in 
Scotland, under Presbyterial forms, has invaria- 
bly gathered vigorous moral supports around the 
sceptre of the civil administration, and spread 
purity of manners and contentment among the 


people. We see the same cause and results pre- 
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the other, where the refinements of taste as 
well as the refinements of depravity are formed, 
and where society in fact, according to its true 
meaning, is located, affords the favorite ground 
for their effusions of censure. Dancing and dra- 
matic representations are usually honored with 
the first tilts of animadversion. When we men- 
tion dancing, we mean the artistic maze that dis- 
tinguishes the brilliant ball-room; for our duty, 
as a faithful narrator of facts, compel us, at the 
risk of spoiling the picture, to observe that our 
blue-stocking cyrics are sometimes themselves a 
little forgetful of their noble moral creed, when at 
their weddings and other merry-makings, they 


cented at home, in the social proof-glass of | blithely respond to the masterly fiddling of old 


western Pennsylvania. 
fact, has given life to a proverbial phrase, which 


has become domesticated at many a fireside | 


throughout our southern states, viz., blue-stock- 
ing morality. It is a proverb, too, which, not- 
withstanding the good-humored raillery, with 
which southern wits, in their genial moods, have 
bestrewed it, has annually insured, from their 
own section, an honorable tribute to the homely 
worth it represents; for the old-fashioned prac- 
tical virtues of our descendants of the Scotch- 
Irish have uniformly attracted to their literary 
institutions a liberal patronage from the south. 
Their colleges at Canonsburg and Washington 
have always swarmed with southern students. 
We were much pleased, some time ago, with the 
tenor of a letter from the Hon. Henry A. Wise, 
published in some of the Pittsburg papers, 
which had been elicited by the transfer of Wash- 
ington college, his alma mater, to a basis under 
ihe ecclesiastical control of the local Presbyterian 
Synod. Among the pleasant college reminis- 
cences, which the circumstances had called up in 
review before the playful mind of the present 
Virginia governor, memory, loyal to its noblest 
obligations, selected and gave charming promi- 
hence to the quaint, but singularly virtuous, 
guise of society, existing at and around Wash- 
ington, The fine effects of this practical reign 
of pure ethics, in western Pennsylvania, is seen 
everywhere. Property left without protection, 
is inviolate; and robberies are almost unknown 
throughout the rural districts. When a casual 
burglary has been committed, the people feel in- 
Stinetively that a stranger has perpetrated the 
crime, 

The severity of their moral ideas is happily 
illustrated in its inflaence upon the domains of 
imusement and taste. Most of the fashionable 
modes of entertainment are prescribed by them. 
Indeed that social space of life lying between the 
utilitarian scope of politics and business on the 


| 
| 
t 


Its rigid morality, in | black Joe, and enliven the front yard green with 


the exciting whirls of ‘‘the Wild Irishman” and 
‘Peeling the willow.” This departure from con- 
sistency, however, is usually indulged in after 
the minister and more sedate elders have left the 
festival: which event is generally hastened by 


various tricks on the part of the impatient young 
. people ; transparent tricks of civility, that afford 





one side, and the area of family seclusion on _ 


much pleasantry, as the knowing old gentlemen 
take to their horses and rideaway. The charms 
of theatrical illusion are commonly classed by 
them in the same category with the seductions 
of play, and other enchanting devices of the devil. 
Those who might Satirize their inconsistency here, 
by relating the pleasure they are accustomed to 


/express at the Academical exhibitions through 
| the country, where “William Tell” and other 


instructive plays are finely acted by their older 
boys, have not duly considered the immense moral 
interval between these rustic performances and 
those enacted upon the artistic stage. The fable 
of the fox and sour grapes is not applicable to 
their conduct here. For even in Pittsburg, the 
metropolis of this blue-stocking region, the same 
inflexible hostility to the play-house is shown by 
the citizen descendants of the Scotch-Irish. The 
solitary old theatre of the city is regarded by 


| them, when passing through its dingy ill-looking 
| entrance upon Fifth Street, as analogous, in many 


respects, to that ‘door in the side of a hill,” 
which brave old Bunyan ‘saw in his dream,” 
where Christian and Hopewell looked in and 
discovered ‘‘a by-way to hell.” Thus, put under 
the ban of the numerous Scotch-Irish churches 
there, the fortunes of the drama have never 
thriven in that city. 

It is, however, with genuine regret, we turn to 
the effects of this moral asperity in the graceful 
provinces of literatureandart. The wseful, which 
is the manespring of all their noblest efforts here, 
both in city and country, necessarily interdicts, 
to a certain degree, the cultivation of refined 
tastes. Engrossed by business, the descendants 
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of the Scotch-Irish in Pittsburg, look upon plea- 
sure simply as a reiaxation, and accordingly take 
the cheapest kinds at hand, without aspiring to 
those higher kinds, for the just appreciation of 
which some leisure and some degree of elegant 
intellectual culture are prerequisite. The inces- 
sant labor of life disqualifies and indisposes them 
for the delicate amusements of the mind. The 
esthetic sentiments they naturally possess, are 
held in captivity, and to palliate this crime against 
the lovely instincts of the mind, they somehow 
try to foist in, for their conduct, the pretext of 
morality. Thus, Pittsburg, beautiful among 
American cities for its morality and numerous 
churches, and glorious for the mighty industrial 
panorama it unfolds, is nevertheless, made by 
this hugely developed utilitarian temper of its 
Scotch-Irish inhabitants, to shrink behind them 
all, when we come to compare their respective 
treasures, in the areas of belles-lettres and the 
fine arts. 

The old Scotch-Irish pioneers felt that a sound 
system of education imparted dignity and strength 
to the social state, and furnished a rich mould 
for the vigorous growth of orthodox piety. 
Their primitive efforts to improve the mind and 
affections, even before a comfortable provision 
had been made for the material wants of life, 
often excited, at the time, a supercilious smile 
of pity, upon the sensual visage of the semi- 
civilized French trader, who frequented the 
upper Ohio. Inspired by their exalted faith, 
and incited by the authoritative words of the 
great Scotch reformer (John Knox), “Put up 
the school with the church,” they left their 
cleanings uncultivated, and with their Indian 
rifles stacked beside them, reared, for each set- 
tlement, a meeting-house and school-house, side 
by side, in the same shadowing wood, and ad- 
joining the same fountain. By this local associa- 
tion, the maxim cherished by them, concerning 
the reciprocal benefits exerted by a union of 
sacred and intellectual culture, was emblematized. 
This principle, which appears sparkling amidst the 
darkening reminiscences of those stalwort fore- 
fathers, was also consistently developed through- 
out the administrative policy adopted by them 
at later periods, for their classical academies and 
colleges. By a common sentiment of congruity 
at first, and afterwards by prescriptive right, 
the rural or village pastor assumed, in virtue of 
his sacred office, the birchen wand, and became 
invested with magisterial prerogatives in the 
academy. Under similar auspices, from the 
corporate origin of the two noble Scotch-Irish 


colleges, located almost within the limits of | 
mutual view, at Canonsburg and Washington— | 


dispensing broadcast, like glorious twin Genii, 


‘in amicable rivalry, the inestimable gifts of 


science—the several chains of instruction haye 
been confided almost invariably to clergymen, by 
their respective boards. This quasi-constity- 
tional policy of religious supervision was, at 
length, sadly overruled in its operation upon the 
brood region of primary instruction, by the in- 
stallation of our State school system. 

The question of the adoption of that system 
produced, at the time, an interesting conflict in 
the mind of the western Presbyterian, between 
his hereditary prepossessions and his ingrafted 
American sentiments. By social seniority and 
native ascendency of character, the descendants 
of the Scotch-Irish had enjoyed, until that time, 
an undisputed control of the voluntary common- 
school education which prevailed. Accordingly 
the schools had been formed upon a religious 
basis, and were modeled to reflect the distinctive 
denominational preferences of their founders. 
The ‘Shorter Catechism” had attained a con- 
spicuous rank, prescribed by ecclesiastical au- 
thority* among their school books. Each scholar 
had his ‘‘ task,”’ consisting of answers to several 
questions in that religious summary assigned him, 
which he was required to commit to memory, by 
the fireside at home, and to recite in the morn- 
ing at the opening of the school. No pupil, 
whatever sectarian scruples his parents cherished, 
was excused from this duty. Indeed, it was too 
well known, that a refusal to comply with this 
requirement, would be summarily punished by 
an exclusion of the delinquent from school, 
which meant an exclusion from the only hope of 
an education then existing. The Germans, who 
gradually swarmed through the settlements, 
submitted to the despotic usage, without a mur- 
mur, compensated for any yielding of religious 
predilection, by the valuable English education 
thus insured to their offspring. Indeed, many 
of those phlegmatic immigrants, together with 
descendants, who were Lutherans and Catholics, 
concluded, at length, that the Shorter Catechism 
embraced a necessary part of an American edu- 
cation; and it had become so mingled with the 
charming associations of their school days that 
they expressed both surprise and regret, when 1t 
was banished, by the operation of the state Sys 
tem, from the school-houses. 

The Presbyterians required no unusual gift of 
prescience to divine the drift of a state system. 
By lending their aid to the measure, they would 
be guilty of something like a suicidal policy; 


* The General Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 1776, 





passed the following act: “That special care be taken . 
the principles and characters of schoolmasters, that they 
| teach the Westminster Catechism and Psalmody, and that 
the ministers and church sessions see that these things br 
done.” 
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their own hand would be lifted to toll the knell 
of Calvinism in the schools, and to entomb a 
prescriptive usage, dear.as it was time-honored! 
The incentives were seducing to array their 
powerful strength against the proposed system, 
especially as by numbers, and their civil ascend- 
ancy among the German population, they con- 
trolled the political constituencies throughout 
the western moiety of the state. But then, on 
the other side, they duly considered the Catholic 
rights and privileges due to a free common- 
wealth; and the resuit was, they nobly resolved 
to sacrifice their hereditary predilections upon 
the altar of social duty, to relinquish their de- 
nominational custody of the schools, and even to 
lead the way towards the inauguration of our 
state system. 

Perhaps, before we close this section of our 
sketch, we should mention, in the light of a debt 
of honor, that our Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
are, at length, repairing this breach in the 
antique symmetry of their character. They are, 
at present, attempting to segregate their children 
from the educational patronage of the state, and 
to place them in schools of their own, nearer 
than ever to the sympathetic bosom of the 
church, This plan of ecclesiastical wardship, 
once effected, will happily restore the symmetri- 
cal beauty of their prescriptive stability. 

We come now to the temper of their politics. 
The spirit of active politics is born and bred 
amidst the social economy, and generally glories 
ina consanguinity and common sympathy. We 
find, therefore, on this side also, a full consis- 
tency of character among the descendants of the 
Scotch-Irish. Let no one conclude, from their 
high religious temperament, that they are luke- 
warm politicians. Such an inference would con- 
stitute a libel upon the glorious historical ante- 
cedents of the race, which they so closely follow. 
That celebrated declaration of the Scotch-Irish 
clergy, to the Commonwealth’s Parliamentary 
Committee, in 1850: ‘Men are called to the 
magistracy by the suffrage of the people whom 
they govern,” contained the germ of constitu- 
tional liberty, and exhibited at the same time 
the political temper by Which even the clerical 
polity of this race was animated. And its sub- 
sequent annals in Ireland, and amidst our own 
Revolution, have never depicted that race as re- 
creant to its early principles. The principle of 
Popular sovereignty maintains the same promi- 
hence in the mind of the blue-stocking farmer, 
which is recorded, in his plain parlor, to the 
time-honored engraving of General Washington. 
Incited by the magnificent conceptions which are 
naturally inspired by this political dogma, he is 





of manner in township meetings and at the ‘elec- 
tion” polls. He dons an appearance of profound 
wisdom at those places, when he passes among 
the crowd, or when he pauses to hear some in- 
sinuating office seeker that may be present, soli- 
citing votes; which all does well enough whilst 
he remains silent; but if, unfortunately, he is 
goaded by the irascible genius of party politics, 
into a discussion, he then too often forgets his 
assumed character, and poor St. Martin peers 
himself through the disguise, to spoil the dignity 
of the plot. But, for all this, his democratic 
vanity is proof against the seductive overtures 
of political fanaticism. Ie is never a radical in 
politics. He sets his face like flint against fac- 
tious agitations which menace the integrity of 
the Union. We remark, sub rosa, that he is pre- 
disposed to regard, with transcendant dislike, all 
new renderings of political jurisprudence, which 
emenate from New England. He was taught, 
when a lad upon his father’s hearthstone, to look 
upon that aspiring section of the country, as the 
fruitful seed-plot of heresies, both in church and 
state. He reveres the Federal Constitution, as 
the august repertory of principles, made more 
holy by their baptism in the blood of his fore- 
fathers, and assigns it a rank among political 
creeds, tantamount to that his Westminster 
divinity enjoys, in his estimation, among religious 
creeds. It would almost pass current with him 
for an appendix to his religious standard. He 
indignantly scouts that recent exegesis of demo- 
cratic doctrine, which has aimed to set aside the 
eclectic wisdow embraced in that glorious com- 
promise, and to divulge lessons of political in- 
struction, taken from ‘a higher law.” The 
civil fabric of the country does indeed resemble, 
in its ascending order of construction, from the 
township to the Federal Government, the struc- 
ture of his ecclesiastical polity; and this likeness 
ministers. strength to his traditional conviction 
that his church suggested the great model of 
democratic government adopted by the founders 
of the Republic. * 

The famous ‘‘ Whiskey Insurrection” has sadly 
blurred our Scotch-Irishman’s escutcheon of 
fame. Confronted with the stern facts of his- 
tory, our tongue is palsied here, in its office of 
eulogy. We might make some ado about the 
principle for which he contended, but the warn- 
ing finger of conscience deters us. We can but 
express our astonishment that the great public 
crime which has darkened the annals of the az- 


* He is perhaps not very wide of the mark here, for Mrs- 
Alex. Hamilton remarked, a few years ago, that her illus- 


| trious husband, when preparing the original draught of tho 


ea : | Federal Constitution, retatned the Presbyterian Form of 
customed to put on a consequential confidence | 


Government, all the time, by his side. 
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abiding descendants of the Scotch-Irish in west- 


ern Pennsylvania, should have been no other 
than the civil crime of sedition! But, in like 
manner, Moses fell, and Peter, on the very side 
where their noblest virtues appeared. The 
strongest moral bonds, if segregated from religious 
guaranties, must break like the ‘‘ green withs” 
of Sampson, before a superior power of tempta- 
tion We observe, as an example of social retri- 
bution, that the ‘old Monongahela whiskey,” for- 
merly so renowned upon the mountain turnpikes, 
among teamsters and drovers, which, as a great 
property interest, had produced the occasion of 
that insurrection, was long suffered to prey, like 
a canker, upon the public virtue. Before the 
inauguration of the temperance reform, our sedate 
descendant of the Scotch-Irish, in the shaded 
retreats of domestic life, was not unfrequently 
transformed by “liquor,” into a sad old fellow. 
By the aid of the bottle, the genial Irish star of 
his race always sparkled in the ascendant, during 


| 
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Te 


in the harvest-field. And it is a curious fact, 


| that this fascinating beverage, but a few vears 





the olden times, at raisings and log rollings, and — 


since, was still handed around, as a customary 
civility, even at wakes and funerals, and was re- 
gularly placed upon the dinner-table, which was 
spread, according to usage, by country dames, 
in the church for the Presbytery, during its 
sessions. 

It is with unfeigned sorrow, we have felt called 
upon occasionally, in these pages, to assume the 
prerogatives of a mentor, when inexorable truth 
has disclosed the tableau of our Scotch-Irishman, 
somewhat obscured by his peccadilloes; but our 
love for the noble culprit is happily different from 
that flushed sentiment which shines, without in- 
termission, in the panegyrics delivered at New 
England suppers; it is rather, if we may pluck 
a leaf for ourself, without reproach, from a Bible 
rose, the lovely image of that parental graze, 
which glows benevolently through chastenings it 
imparts. 
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BY W. W. CALDWELL. 





Bmmp.ine, near my casement singing, 
Softly speed thee on thy way— 
Over wood and meadow winging, 
Message to my dear one bringing, 
To my loved one far away. 


Tell her that the Spring, returning, 
Decks in beauty field and wold— 

Bush and tree to emerald turning, 

In the scarlet maple burning, 
Shining in the kingeup’s gold. 


That with many a bud and flower, 
Snow-white gleams the hawthorn spray— 
And the warm sun, hour by hour, 
Clothes anew the woodbine bower 
In the tender robes of May. 


How, when morning softly blushes, 
At my window sitting near, 

Hear I from the alder bushes, 

Flutely ring the blackbird’s gushes, 
Welcoming the opening year. 


While the amorous doves are cooing, 
Swallows darting here and there, 

Dusky martins twittertng, wooing, 

Swift their flying mates pursuing 
Through the soft and humid air. 


Or when evening falleth stilly, 
Starbeams silvering far and near, 


Odors from the hidden lily, 
Eglantine, and daffodilly, 
Hover round me, and I hear 


From the drooping elm treo welling, 
Plaintive Oriole’s curfew song, 
Sad as Philomel’s, when dwelling 
On her bitter woes, and telling 
All the air her cruel wrong. 


Or across the moorland stealing, 
Swelling high or humming low, 

Village bells melodious pealing, 

Blent with murmurings revealing 
Where the rivulet doth flow. 


Tell her this, but tell her clearly, 
That no joy they bring to me— 
And in vain Spring cometh cheerly, 





While the one I loge so dearly, 
Absent from my side must be. 


That for her, from morn to even, 
Longs my heart with restless pain, 
Deeming all in earth and heaven, 
Of their wonted grace bereaven, 
Till she smiles on them again. 


Haste and tell this to my sweeting, 
Over land and over sea, 

Then on tireless pinions fleeting, 

Quick return and bring her greeting, 
True-love’s greeting back to me. 
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BY MRS, L. 8. GOODWIN. 


“ Low was our pretty cot: our tallest rose 
Peeped at the chamber window. We could hear, 
At silent noon, at eve, and early morn, 
The sea’s faint murmur.” 

To awake happy is an earthly beatitude. Sleep 
bears his subject on a far journey, it may be to 
the distant pole, or even to another sphere; un- 
der his mystic influence the realities of life often 
assume the most unreal shapes; shadow is trans- 
formed into substance, and substance dissolves 
into shadow. The moment of waking restores 
one to himself and to actualities; then, like the 
returned traveller looks round on the home faces 
with the earnest inquiry—‘‘ Are you all well?” 
he glances mentally over what is most nearly con- 
nected with his weal or woe, and the lips wreathe 
with a smile or quiver with a sigh, according as 
these appear agreeable or unpleasant. 

No stray sunbeam roving across my pillow ever 
found on it a more grateful creature, than that 
which entered the eastern window of my chamber 
at Mrs. Meredith’s, on the morning after my first 
night in Millardville. A zephyr waved the white 
muslin curtain back from the raised sash to bring 
me the mingled perfume of roses bordering the 
yard, and lillies impearling a miniature pond that 
on one side bounded the garden. I could recall 
no night since childhood in which I had slept so 
refreshingly ; the jestful charge which my new 
hostess gave me, with her good night, to dream, 
and remembered what I dreamed, had been totally 
disregarded. No inclination was felt to linger in 
bed; my heart flitted out to join the matin of 
many birds in a neighboring grove, and I hasten- 
ed to dress and follow. With what ecstacy I 
marked every beautiful thing! The grass in the 
trimly hedged field seemed almost to grow visibly 
beneath my eye; the buttercups dotting the green 
80 frequently and in so fine contrast, seemed pre- 
miums of their kind; the lakelet I could have 
imagined a Cyclopean flower vase, and a family 
of fishes, one here and another there, broke the 
crystal surface, capturing insects among the dark, 
floating leaves and buds unfolding white; dews 
lay scattered so lavishly as to lead on question- 
ing whether a shower had not fallen during the 
hight; and each drop was a diamond in the clear, 
glad rays of the sun, rising refreshed from his 
ocean bath. Coleridge’s lines, quoted above, ap- 
peared to have been written from this very spot. 

“If there’s a paradise on earth,” I said, “I 





have surely found it. O quiet, quiet, bless thee, 
dless thee!” 

Within the narrow limits of an editorial sanc- 
tum, located in the heart of the city, I had toiled 
through the winter, and thus much of the spring. 
While the panes were coated with frost, and the 
sky overhead appeared a desert of gray sand, the 
place had been cozy, and my situation eligible 
enough; but when the noon sun slanted brightly 
into my lap—when Frank no more came puffing 
in of mornings with the laden coal-hod—when 
Otto and Jenny, in their pretty cage home, lined 
their nest, flooding the room with rapturous song 
the while—then, like the rosebush in my win- 
dow, I yearned toward the light and loveliness 
which were without. 

Day by day, my pen moved more wearily. I 
was obliged to give it long rests, while I searched 
for thoughts, which, when they were secured, 
amounted to little, besides lengthening out a 
manuscript, that must be in the hands of the in- 
exorable printer by a given hour, until my nerves 
—the most fashionable part of myself—became 
a perfect abhorrence to me. Half the time, I 
thought I was sick, when I knew I was well, 
and knew I was sick when I thought I was well. 
For every to-morrow I passed brave resolves, 
yet each succeeding to-day found my spirits 
weighed down, as by a millstone. So I strug- 
gled on, till one afternoon, when my side seemed 
an aching void, when my head was heavy, and 
my hand tremulous, the person who could in- 
terrupt my labors with impunity suddenly en- 
tered my presence. His step was the one peculiar 
to him, when he is bearer of some pleasant news, 
I recognized it, even before the door opened, and 
turned from my desk with all the expectation I 
had remaining. 

‘* Mrs. Flemming,” began my liege—he had 
just succeeded in accustoming himself to address 
me after the manner he deemed correspondent 
to the dignity of my station—‘‘I have seen 
our old schoolfellow, Lee Meredith, and engaged 
you board for the season at his house in Millard- 
ville. So wipe your pen, Mrs. Flemming, throw 
away your ink, lock up your paper, and get 
ready for the six o’clock train, for I don’t know 
when I could have another two hours’ leisure to 
go over with you. Shall leave for Baltimore in 
the morning. Shan’t be back for a month.” 
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‘¢But the periodical?” said I, in bewildered 
delight, dashed only by remembrance of my edi- 
torial responsibilities. 

“OQ, everything is arranged; a competent 
person takes charge during your absence. I 
wouldn’t let you know a word of the matter, 
till there could be no failure. Wellbridge will 
expect you to furnish something for each num- 
ber, but J say, don’t you write a line while 
you're gone. It’s no use trying to rest at the 
halves,” 

The speaker, I had once promised to ‘obey ;” 
the promise, I had reason to suppose, was some- 
where recorded, and could be legally enforced. 
Never had I felt less inclined to refractoriness 
than in the present instance. 

‘‘T] won’t write so much as my name,” [ re- 
sponded, bounding from my chair. ‘T’ll be 
more thoughtless than the squirrels I shall have 
for associates.” The dutiful decision added to 
the tears of joy I was shedding. 

It was not very difficult to make my prepara- 
tions within the little time allotted; for I 


said to myself, that I should want nothing 
besides morning dresses, and, perhaps, one 


suit for church. (I queried whether a demi- 
invalid like myself, could be called, by either 
privilege or duty, to follow the Sabbath-bell re- 
gularly, sitting by square rule in a pew, till 
every muscle of the frame tired, breathing an 
atmosphere like that of an oven.) My trunk 
was lightly and quickly packed, and the evening 
train took us over to beautiful, quiet Millardville. 
The reaction of my excitement and hurry left 
me listless and drowsy ; I neglected to take the 
glimpse, which was all I could have taken, of 
the open country, for which my vision had so 
longed. It was scarcely different when we 
arrived at our destination, I experienced a 
vagye, delicious sense of ease and retirement, 
and of improving health in store. All possible 
attentions were received from a pink of a woman 
whom Mr. Meredith called Sylvie, and beside 
whom the ex-editress felt curiously tall and fear- 
fully careworn. But when morning came and 
found me so marvelously invigorated, I could 
fully appreciate the surrounding loveliness. 
Places like Millardville, possessing little busi- 
ness importance, and no reputation as a fashion- 
able resort, commonly have their youth, their 
manhood and their old age—a period when they 
appear crude and incomplete; a second period 
when they exhibit maturity and perfection, and 
a third period—often outlasting both the others— 
which is mournfully ominous of decay and final 
extinction. Millardville, at this time, was in its 
middle and most royal estate. Its people had 
found time to devote to taste and ornament; 


_— 


|every street had its rows of handsome shade 


trees; every cottage its external adornments. 
For a moment after I had climbed to the top of 
the rock from whence a fine view of the Village 
was to be obtained, I regretted that it was not 
smaller and more rustic; then I relieved my 
mind by reflecting that my purpose here was 
that of devoting myself body and soul, exclusively 
and unceasingly to recreation; and therefore 
social trammelings. in whatsoever degree they 
| might exist, could not affect me. 

Maids ringing bells from the piazzas here and 
| there, suggested that Mrs. Meredith's breakfast 
table might be waiting my coming; a suggestion 
‘rather too late than too early, for as I returned 
along the path, I met my smiling little hostess, 
in her neat, buff gingham and simple-~muslin col- 
lar, coming out to seek me, before boiling the 
eggs, she said. All within the cottage was in 
harmony with all without; every sense was 
gratified, desire was lost in fruition. To-morrow 
shall be as this day, was the language of my 
heart; alas, for thy assurance, vain mortal! 
That day has its separate and personal record 
in my mind’s diary; it had no delightful coun- 
terpart in Millardville. 

From a walk in the garden at sunset I retired 
to my own apartment, and there slowly rocked 
my indolent self in a deep arm-chair, while the 
twilight deepened into darkness, I was yearning 
for my pillow, and considering myself at but a 
minute’s distance from its comfortable repose, 
when Sylvie entered, radiant, to inform me that 
a lady—‘‘one of the first ladies in the village,” 
had called and was desirous to see me. 

‘‘T am quite prepared, you see,” responded I, 
indifferently, and putting out one bare foot from 
under my wrapper. 

In this I intended to excuse myself, but my 
pretty hostess, by mistake or design, did not so 
receive it, and was so sanguine as quite to dis- 
able me from more decided expressions at vari- 
ance with her wishes. So, aided and abetted by 
her, I made my toilet ; bestowing thereon a de- 
gree of care which would have been considered 
superfluous had I not seen that she was keenly 
sensitive with respect to my appearance on this 
occasion of my debut in Millardville. 

“JI almost wish you painted,” she remarked, 
feelingly, as, having repinned my collar, she 
stepped back and gave me a crittical gaze, 
‘ you’re a bit ghostly by lamplight, sure.’ 

We descended to the parlor, and I was pre- 
| sented to Mrs. Fitz Greene. She was a lady of 








| thirty-five, though looking younger; peasutiful 


and graceful—was, briefly, what is termed, an 
elegant woman. I discerned presently why ™y 
friend had been fastidious regarding my dress: 
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Mrs. Fitz Greene was one of the exceeding few | 
who can bear attiring and decorating to an al- 
most unlimited extent; and she improved her 
advantage most fully. This evening she was 
like an animated fashion-plate, yet no one could 
have called her over-dressed. 

Mrs. Fitz Greene had buried a babe a year be- 
fore—a remarkable babe—so sweet, so sprightly. 
The mother seemed to feel the delicacy of her 
subject, and strove hard to convey her ideas 
without the savor of vanity and silliness; and 
Mrs. Meredith rendered her well-timed assist- 
ance, ratifying and enlarging upon all her state- 
ments. The wish was, that I would write some 
lines upon the child’s death; I might be assured 
of being rewarded. I replied, that I always es- 
teemed it a pleasure to render any such little 
service, and I would endeavor to gratify her 
some time before I left the place. Though she 
said nothing directly, it was easy to perceive 
that this indefiniteness disappointed her. 

Ten o’clock had struck, when lawyer Fitz 
Greene called for his lady, and I had the privi- 
lege of returning to my chamber. 

As far as taking of rest, on my part, was con- 
cerned, I might as well have sat conversing all 
night. There was no sufficient reason why I 
should not go to sleep—I said it to myself over 
and over, yet lay, hour after hour, as widely awake 
as one need be walking the busy streets at noonday. 
Now, I tried the effect of the coverlid over me, 
then, of its being thrown back over the foot- 
board; I tried lying with my head low, and 
lying with it high; once, I gave my inclinations 
the rein, and tumbled, in the hope of wearing 
out, and again willed myself to long immovability. 
I stretched my humanity at the cool side of the 
mattress, and coiled the same in its centre. I 
thought on lullabies, and, so far as possible, shut 
out thought—all alike vainly. Sometimes I 
sympathized with myself, and said it was griev- 
ous that Mrs. Fitz Greene had not reserved her 
call for some more fitting time; next, turning 
back the current of blame upon myself, would 
indignantly demand, whether a person so affected 
by an ordinary incident, could have any title to 
common sense; and, finally, announce to my- 
self, that whether I ever slept again or not was 
i matter of the utmost indifference with me. 

The last hour before daybreak, between night- 
mare and hysterics, I lost myself, but stiil re- 
collected Mrs. Fitz Greene, and racked my poor, 
crazed brain for one original idea, to form the 
basis of a poem on that most stereotyped subject 
Which she had furnished me. 

At the breakfast table, Mrs. Meredith reverted 
to the morning call, when I discovere ', with ter- 
rible ‘pprehension for the future, that she con- 








sidered an especial honor to have been done her 
guest, and felt not a little gratified on the ac- 
count. 

‘You can’t think,” she observed to her hus- 
band, ‘‘how she praised the Magazine; it has 
improved so much under Mrs. Flemming’s edit- 
ing, she says, and the Squire has always es- 
teemed it the very best of its class.” Turning 
to me, she added with the same enthusiasm,— 
‘The opinion of such people is worth some- 
thing.” 

Sylvie had not meant to misrepresent, but her 
manner and intonation had added nearly three- 
thirds to what Mrs. Fitz Greene really said on 
the point. I observed a twinkle of fun in Mr. 
Meredith’s nazel eyes, and he held the biscuit in 
his fingers, till the butter melted and dropped 
from it to his plate; finally, hemming signifi- 
cantly, he spoke: 

‘‘She was willing to pay you—very good. 
Now, Anna,” he continued, addressing me seri- 
ously, ‘‘ I’ve an item of advice for you, which is, 
to accept unhesitatingly a sufficient remuneration 
for your labor; they are rich and the stingiest—” 

‘“Why Lee!” expostulated his wife, blushing 
pink, scarlet, crimson, and purple, ‘‘how can 
you say that? You must have forgotten the 
’Squire’s subscription for the new church organ, 
and his lady’s donations to benevolent enterprises 
abroad.” 

‘* Not at all, dear,” laughed Mr. Meredith, ‘I 
hadn’t reference to giving where the fact will be 
trumpeted, but to smaller and more private 
affairs, like this one, which concerns our 
friend.” 

Mrs. Meredith looked even more disquieted, 
and would have pursued the topic, but her hus- 
band adroitly changed it for one upon which their 
opinions better coincided. Afterwards I over- 
heard her reasoning with him in a grieved tone 
on the folly and wrong of ‘‘prejudicing Mrs. 
Flemming’s mind against the people—particularly 
Lawyer and Mrs. Fitz Greene.” 

‘OQ, Anna has seen me before, and knows how 
to receive my jesting,” was the good humored 
reply, which effectually smoothed the ruffled 
waters. 

A slight fever, which came on after dinner, 
imparted to me a little energy, and I determined 
to fulfill my engagement to Mrs, Fitz Greene, and 
leave no shadow of excuse for another night of 
wakefulness. Accordingly, half a dozen verses 
were thrown together, involving the metaphor of 
a bud broken from the parent stem, and others 
equally original. 

I rose to g. below and read the wonderful pro- 
duction to Sylvie for her opinion; after which, 
thought I, glancing over the miscellaneously be 
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strewed chamber, I will try to make my room a 


little tidy. Just then there was a rustling in the 
passage, followed by my hostess’ gentle tap. I 
was near the door, and opened it on the instant. 
Instead of skipping in with some lively sally, as 
I had already become familiarized to see, Mrs, 
Meredith remained without the door, very prim 
and precise, until she had successfully looked 
into my understanding the circumstance that she 
was not alone. 

Could I but be annoyed when a stranger, Miss 
Perkins, was presented; my bed was unmade, 
for after the wretched night I passed, I had had 
it in legetimate use all the morning; the contents 
of my trunk, which I had thought to transfer to 
the wardrobe, hung upon chairs themselves need- 
ing a call to order; a bandbox occupied the flower 
stand, and its cover an ottoman; while on a table 
between, lay my bonnet, scarf, parasol and gloves; 
and a pair of gaitors whose appearance vivedly 
depicted the results of dewy walking, formed a 
centre point on the carpet; add my personal 
dishabille, and judge of my sensations. Sylvie 
colored, and no wonder; she apologized for me 
but with an embarrassment that clearly betrayed 


the mortification she was suffering. Holding her 
responsible for this intrusion, I could feel little 
pity for her at the time; afterward I found that. 
she had only yielded to, what to her, was a neces- 
sity, Miss Perkins insisting on coming to my room 
instead of ‘‘ troubling” me to come down. I have 
suspicion enough in my nature to believe her ac- | 


tuated by a different motive; that morning’s ob- 
servation, no doubt, was to her confirmation strong 
of the justness of the common allegation, which 
gives a close affinity between the terms litter and 
literary. 

Miss Perkins presented an album for dedication 
by my pen; an infliction under which I winced 
sadly ; for, aside from the desire to be rid of every 
thought connected with my profession, albums, 
—repositories for fine falsehoods and wondrous 
nothings—always have been my detestation. I 
have seen specimens of excellent penmanship 
and good sense in albums; but never did I know 
one of these half filled, but it was irredeemably 
disgraced by articles of an extreme opposite 
stamp. I have long felt that in consideration of 
my never having taxed friends, hypocrites, and 
fools, for autographs of this species, I justly 
ought to receive immunity from such taxation. 
For a few seconds I sat considering how I could 
decline amiably the young lady’s request; my 
mind was just made up to tell the simple truth, 
when Mrs. Meredith dumbfounded me by reviving 
an incident I had succeeded in forgetting. 

‘‘T’ve been showing her,” she said, smiling at 


me and nodding toward our caller, ‘‘the piece | 








eee, 


you once composed for Lee’s commonplace book, 
and she admires it as I always have.” 

I never felt more humiliated on the ground of 
any literary attempt (and that is saying a great 
deal,) than at this allusion; but the single fact 
that the stranger before me, after examining that 
schoolgirl effusion, was applicant for a similar 
favor, (!) made me reserve any apology, against 
it might be due some one of greater discernment. 
My lips were opened again to decline her request, 
when a little boy came running in hot haste to 
tell his sister to come right home, for that two 
aunts and five cousins were there. She was gone 
in a breath, her album remained behind. I made 
known to Mrs. Meredith what had been and still 
Was my intention, but she protested— 

‘*No, don’t, she would be so disappointed!” 
then she added this overwhelming appeal to my 
vanity.—‘*‘ You can’t think how proud every body 
is to have an authoress here in Millardville.” 

Laughing more to hide my vexation than any 
thing else, I told Sylvie that, in her partiality for 
me, she had mistaken own sentiments for those 
of the neighborhood; she assured me, however, 
that she had spoken only what she knew, as I 
should surely find. I replied, in all sincerity, that 
I hoped the confirmation would not come in the 
form of solicitations for obituary verses, or con- 
tributions to albums, for that I came here not to 
write, but to rest. 

‘Oh, it’s only a little now and then,” said 
Sylvie, ‘‘just enough to keep your hand in. 


How can you demur? Id suppose you would 
| feel flattered.” 


‘As you probably would, if some time, when 
you were worn down, and needing quiet, one 
should furnish you with a lot of clear-starching, 
and another with a batch of pastry-making.”’ 

‘‘Oh, what a strange creature you are!” re- 
turned my little hostess, gayly. Then she in- 
sisted on putting my room in order with her own 
hands—and accomplished the business in half the 
time it would have occupied me. If I had felt 
it s delicate point to refuse Miss Perkins, how 
much more so to disoblige kind Mrs. Meredith ? 
It must not be. The gratification it would afford 
her, stimulated and sustained me while the album 
was dedicated—how neatly or appropriately, let 
me not be questioned. 

The next forenoon, while I lounged in my 
chamber, and tried to bathe away a maddening 
headache, Sylvie returned from a walk to her 
milliners, and presently called from the foot of 
the stairs— 

«Mrs. Flemming—Anna, see here! 
brought home a little lady for the benefit of 
your eyes; and because you don’t fancy receiving 
visitors in your room, you may come right down. 


I’ve 
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Notwithstanding the surmise that my lively 
mistress was playing off a joke upon me, I 
went below at her bidding. There appeared a 
very little lady, to be sure, hardly two years old. | 
She was the only child of ‘* our milliner,” I was 
told, her first child, though the anniversary of 
her marriage had occurred quite a number of 
times. This baby, ore might easily imagine, | 
served her mother in place of a business sign; 
being tricked out with fancy goods in general, 
to an amount sufficient to furnish a nice little 
stock in trade. Beneath a fantastic hat fell 
her thin, paly hair, in artificial curls, put back 
from her puny face. 

“Did you ever see such a darling?” asked 
Mrs. Meredith, enrapturedly. 

Little Miss lifted her faded blue eyes to my | 
face, but when I did not immediately reply, | 
turned her back on me with the air of an insulted | 
belle. 

‘‘Her parents idolize her,” proceeded Sylvie, 
‘“and’—she hesitated a little—‘‘Mrs. Flem- | 
ming—that is, Anna, I’ve taken the liberty of 
making an engagement for you—lI’ll do anything 
for youinreturn. I’ve promised Mrs. Ayer that 
you shall write a poem on this dear, beauty crea- 
ture, dedicated to her parents, and have it pub- 
lished in your magazine. Mrs. Ayer, I know, 
will reward you with some beautiful present—her 
shop is full of choice things.” 

“T thought, Sylvie,” returned I, ‘that you | 
went out this morning to order a bonnet for | 
yourself, but now it appears that you went seek- | 
ing employment for me. Are you afraid of not 
getting paid for my board, or what is it?” 

She laughed merrily, declaring that she by no 
means proposed the thing; Mrs. Ayer had heard 
of me through Mrs. Fitz Greene; she was going 
to give me a call the first leisure moment she 
could find. 

“T did reply,” acknowledged Sylvie, ‘‘that I 
was sure you couldn’t help writing the poem, if 
she would let me take the love home for you to 
look at. They want you to rhyme in his name 
somewhere.’ 

“What is it?” 

“What is your name, dear? Tell the lady | 
your name,” said Mrs Meredith, in coaxing in- 
tonations. The baby-bell gave me a sullen | 


glance, and purred up her mouth most deter- 
minedly, 





However, the promise of ‘posies, g’eat big 
yed posies,’ and ‘soogar, all sweet, sweet,” | 
after sometime, drew out the name, ‘* Ahmithy | 
Ik Ay.” 

‘“Artemissa Hicks Ayer,” translated Sylvie. 
“That's a lady, now. How cunning'y she talks,” 
and he kissed the wee face over and over. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The bonnet, Sylvie that morning ordered, was 
sent home a day or two after, and pleased me 
especially. 

While writing the poem to the milliner’s order, 
something whispered me that I should presently 
wear a bonnet like it, and be permitted to cast 


aside my languishing last year’s—that whisper 


must have come from the ‘lying spirits.” 
Not to particularize on all the professional 


calls I received, and to which I responded to the 


extent of my capability—I will make this sum- 
mary Miss Marie Tilden, song for the piano; 
Mr. Albert Frivel, an acrostic on the name of 
one he was adoring in secret; the Widow Daisy, 
an epitaph for her husband, killed by the kick 
of a horse—she rehearsed for me the sad tragedy 
with ‘‘ barrels of tears,”’ and sighs to accompany, 
and immediately displayed various patterns of 


| mourning-dress goods for Mrs. Meredith’s opinion 


as to which would be most ‘‘ becoming” to her: 
told her she was going to have “a set of teeth,” 
and asked whether either of us had confidence in 
any of the advertised preparations for preventing 
the hair turning gray. Old Deacon Fay, a family 
history in rhyme, embodying all the notable in- 
cidents having transpired in his line during half 
a dozen generations; and Rev. Mr. Worthington, 


_three articles for the Millardville Examiner, a 


paper of which he was the honored editor. 

In each instance I was told, more or less dis- 
tinctly, that my labor should be well remunerated, 
still, though, be it confessed, our circumstances 
rendered the prospect of never so small gains a 
consideration—I was not satisfied with my mode 
of life, if it must be called recreating. Each 
effort made I resolved should be the last during 
my stay, yet the next applicant was not denied— 
could not be, that I could see. Every one knew 
what object brought me here, all commiserated 
me in words, and kindly hoped for the restoration 
of my health, and then compelled me to daily 
toil. The truth is, none of them could compre- 


-hend—Mrs. Meredith least of all, ‘‘there’s the 
_rub”—that writing was ever more than a pleasing 
| diversion—for the Rey. editor, however, taught 
_in the school of experience, I cannot entertain 


so much charitable feeling. 
What made my burden more grievous was, that 


| my husband inquired by every mail whether rest 
| was doing me good, and city friends envied and 


congratulated me by turns. The correspondence 


'thus poured upon me, acceptable as it was in it- 


self, proved an embargo, when even the most 
unimportant missive stipulated for an ‘‘ immedi- 
ate answer,” and obliged me to delineate the 
place, and detail the history of its inhabit- 
ants. 

Sylvie took me to eall on Mrs. Fitz Greene, 
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when I submitted the verses written for her, she 


expressed herself abundantly gratified with them, | 


but, beyond an indefinite hint, said nothing about 
remuneration. Mrs. Meredith humbly begged 
me, as we were returning, not to mention the fact 
before her husband—he would have such a laugh 
over it, and she could but feel certain that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lawyer Fitz Greene would finally do the hand- 
some thing by me.” She even attributed the 
omission to the effect of the poem, awaking all 
the first tenderness of the mother’s grief; I did 
not recall, though, that she was at all prevented 
from making herself conversational on other 
topics. 

Miss Tilden took her song away one evening 
when, too ill to sit up, I had locked the door of 
my chamber and retired early. She did not ask 
its price, but remarked that ‘‘ papa would be de- 
lighted with it,” and ‘*mamma would see me 
shortly ;” but, by the way, Miss Marie’s mamma 
is a person I have never to this day seen, nor 
have I heard from her, since that evening of the 
daughter's call. Young Mr. Frivel thanked me 
with a low bow for the service rendered him, de- 
siring me to keep the matter profoundly secret. 
Widow Daisy again opened wide the waste-gate 
of her grief on receipt of the tombstone inscrip- 
tion; and, as she rose to go, said to me that, if 
she gained the lawsuit pending against the de- 
ceased’s brother, for the recovery of ‘‘ that three 
thousand dollars,” she should’nt mind paying me 
fifty cents for what I had done, if I asked so 
much. 

Deacon Fay, with more money at command 
than, perhaps, I have ever seen, or ever may see, 
was alone in coming to the point, and asking 
what would be my demand; I am sorry to say 
he did it with no great heartiness. I declined 
establishing a price upon my labor, but smilingly 
gave him the liberty to make me a small present. 
A few mornings after, on going down to break- 
fast, I found Mrs. Meredith with a deeply crim- 
soned face, and her liege laughing immoderately; 
the cause was soon explained. The good old 
deacon had sent in two cucumbers, with the hope 
that I was fond of the vegetable. A week later 
he left at the door for me a printed copy of the 
Family History. So munificent was my reward! 

Miss Perkins, as she had opportunity, for- 
warded compliments with reference to the album 
dedicating, which proved very flattering to my 
dear Mrs. Meredith, if not to me. 

The July number of our magazine contained 
the poem inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. Ayer. It 
was entitled ‘‘Artemissa ;” further, the name of 
its subject was not interwoven, an omission 
which, as I afterwards learned, by the by, de- 
tracted infinitely from the value of the article 








oo 
in the estimation of its dedicatees. I sent them 


the book, scarcely delaying till I should glance 
at the other contents. 

That was Monday. The following Sunday, 
as we descended the church steps, Mrs. Ayer, 
with a most benign countenance, slipped a pack- 
age into my hand. On examination at home, I 
found it to be an expression of the mother’s 
acknowledgements to the author of ‘‘Artemissa,” 
contained in twenty-nine verses of agonizing 
rhyme, and metres various and indefinite. Above 
the entitling—‘‘A Poem,” &c., was written ‘For 
Wellbridge’s Monthly Magazine.” 

Authors stand charged with jealousy towards 
each other, particularly those of their own sex; 
this-is one explanation of Mrs. Ayer’s ‘* Poem” 
having been kept back from fulfilling the destiny 
she marked out for it. Very possibly, that lady 
now numbers herself among crushed geniuses, 
I might have mentioned going to her shop in the 
course of the week previous for a bit of oiled 
silk, and her taking therefor a price unprece- 
dented in my experience 

I had been ‘‘recreating” a month. In that 
time I had lost ten pounds in weight; and as for 
patience, could that have been laid in the ba- 
lance any day, ’twould have been found emphati- 
cally wanting. But the deficiency was less and 
less apparent, as bodily energy diminished, so 
that Sylvie pronounced me getting well rapidly. 
‘*You was so nervous, the first of your being 
here,” she would say, ‘‘you magnified every 
molehill into a mountain.” 

By this time the whole village had made itself 
familiar with me; a two headed calf, or three 
legged sheep, would hardly have been an object of 
more universal interest than I was. Mrs. Mere- 
dith, while, by unremitted attention to my com- 
fort, she drew largely upon my love and gratitude, 
forced me to see everybody that came, and drag- 
ged me here and there day after day with perfect 
mercilessness. The more prostrated I became, 
the more irresistible were the measures she took 
to bring me into society: to convince her that 
the opposite would be best for me, being found 
impossible, at last ceased to be attempted. You 
have seen a pitiable specimen of the feline tribe, 
only skin and bones and a scanty coat of hair 
pointing contrary to nature, submitting to be 
constantly pulled, pinched, and ‘toted,” with- 
out scratching, biting, or even mewing but 
rarely—I think I need not illustrate further. — 

One Saturday evening brought Mr. Flemming 
unexpectedly to pass the Sabbath. 

‘¢ Heavens!” was his startled exclamation om 
seeing me. ‘What, Mrs. Meredith, have you 
been doing to Anna?” . 

“I thought you would be surprised,” smiled 
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my hostess in innocence, ‘‘ she ¢s, I hope, a good 
deal better.” 

‘‘ Better!” he repeated, deprecatingly, and 
folded his arms gazing at me in silence. I felt 
that he understood my case. 

Sylvie, in her liviliest mood, had gone out to 
It was barely over when callers 
They were a Miss Parks, a 


prepare tea. 
were ushered in. 


maiden lady residing in another part of the | 
town, and her niece and ward, Miss Isabel | 


Parks. 

The elder of the two ladies presently followed 
our introduction, by announcing the object of 
their call. The young lady, her niece, if she 


° 
nel. So you see your objection is rendered void ; 
and she can become your pupil at once, can she ?” 
Mr. Meredith had risen suddenly and gone 
out to the piazza; Mrs. Meredith looked funnily 
puzzled a little; I was seized with a hacking 
cough which made it proper to press my hand- 
kerchief over my mouth; my husband spoke— 
‘*Mrs. Flemming, I beg leave to say, Miss 
Parks, is to leave Millardville Monday morning.” 
It was the first intimation there had been of 


any such proceeding, but his manner of speaking 


mistook not, possessed literary talent of a very 


high order; she had thought that a few practical 


lessons on composition generally, and the prepa- | 


tion of matter for the press would be of utility | 


to her, and had further thought that my being 
here afforded a good opportunity for obtaining 
them. 
week, oftener if I desired: and she should write 
for my magazine till I was satisfied for my trou- 
ble. (Miss Parks confounded editor with pub- 
lisher. ) 


Isabel might come to me two days in the | 


I wish I could portray accurately our parlor | 
| word; just as Mr. Meredith and the M. D. en- 


group as they severally appeared just then. 


Miss Parks, the aunt, critically surveying her | 
angular figure and continually adjusting some | 


item of dress, while proceeding with her measured 
utterances; Miss Parks, the niece, with a face 


most singularly expressionless, her eyes upturned | 
and fixed on vacancy, her hands stretched list- 
lessly on her lap, lightly rocking herself in a_ 


large arm-chair; Mr. Meredith shrinking into 
the recesses of the bay window to conceal the 
mirth he could not control; Mrs. Meredith, 
glancing frightened rebuke at her husband, in- 
debtedness to my applicant, and persuasiveness 
tv me; Mr. Flemming looking chilling amaze- 
ment; and lastly my cadaverous, excited, des- 
pairing self. 

My ears were full of ringings and pipings, but 
[ considered that the others were sitting in 
silence that was getting oppressive. I rallied, 
therefore, and a3 affably as possible, replied to 
Miss Parke that as her niece was as yet very 
young. judging from her looks, I would advise 
that her plans be delayed till her school educa- 
tion was finished. 
A Oh,” rejoined Miss Parks, untying and rety- 
ing the strings of her brown silk apron, ‘Isabel 
'S not pursuing any studies, none whatever. 
She does not take to school studies, she never has 
done—not at all; her bias is towards authorship 
Wholly; and I am one of those who believe in 
letting strong minds take their own course, in pre- 
ference to forcing them into any unnatural chan- 





would have led to the supposition that the plan 
was one deliberately arranged and fully under- 
stood by all most nearly concerned. Delightful 
news was this to me; I was too pleasantly be- 
wildered to inquire of Sylvie’s face. Miss Parks 
was expressing regret and disappointment, when 
we heard the yard-gate swing on its hinges, and 
immediately the voice of one exchanging saluta- 
tions with the propietor of the house. 

‘*Dr. Anderson,” said Mrs. Meredith, smiling 
as she caught the sound, and rose as though if 
haste to greet the gentleman. 

The Misses Parks, aunt and niece, appeared 
to be seized with some apprehension which took 
them out of the house almost without a parting 


tered it. The latter was a fair, fine looking 
man of over forty; a person of particular note 
in the place, as might be supposed. But it was 
not in his professional capacity alone that he 
was valued; the doctor lent aready and a strong 
hand to whatever promised good to the commu- 
nity, either in purse or feeling. By common 
consent he stood chairman of every public enter- 
prize. I had met him several times previously, 
and had derived much pleasure and some profit 
from his conversation, flowing and full of sound 
sense, spiced with genial humor. 

An hour passed rapidly. Then the doctor, 
declaring suddenly, that he came near forgetting 
the legitimate object of his visit, requested of 
me, in the name of the committee of arrange- 
ments, an ode for the little village celebration to 
come off the next Wednesday. He was proceed- 
ing with an apology for the brief time allowed 
me, when my husband interrupted by saying it 
wasn’t of the slightest consequence, that I could 
not do myself the honor of accepting the invita- 
tion, and he repeated what he had said to Miss 
Parks respecting my return to the city. 

That was the last call I received. While wait- 
ing the train at the Millardville station, early 
Monday morning, a handful of geranium slips 
were brought me from Mrs. Fitz Greene, toge- 
ther with a note, which said that my verses had 
been elegantly framed and would occupy a con- 
spicuous place in her drawing-room—she was 
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sorry I could not have seen them. She added 
the regards and good wishes of her husband and 
self. Hem! I felt overpaid and had partly a 
mind to send her back the change. 

P. S. Lee Meredith has just gone from the 
sanctum, leaving me, besides a boquet of rare 
exotics from Sylvie, remunerative gifts from 
Rev. Mr. Worthington, comprised in a pamphlet 








treatise on Infant Sprinkling, and files of his 
papers during its three years’ existence. He 
hopes to hear from me from time to time, through 
contributions to the ‘‘ Examiner.” The papers 
may serve Frank in kindling fires; the treatise | 
shall put carefully by until, in the order of Pro- 
vidence, I have some more special interest in its 
subject. 


(4 weer - - 


A LEGEND OF 





MILAN. 


BY ROBERT HAWLEY. 


3 Turovuau the stately streets of Milan, Ere the vesper bells were silent— 
fb In the medizval time, Ere the vesper prayers were said— 
i. Stalked a shape, in form of manhood, Thro’ each street, and court, and alley, 
3 From an oriental clime ; Fast the unknown shape had sped; 
* While the bells from out the minster, | Ere the night came down in darkness, 


2 


atl 


Pealed their solemn vesper chime. 


Fair the stranger seemed—and proudly 

Strode he on his silent way, 
Heeding not the smiles of beauty, 

Or the voice of laughter gay— 
Marking not the fairy gambols 

Of the children at their play. 


To the kindly words of welcome, 
Of each joyous threshold band, 
Gave the stranger man for answer, 
Only smile of greeting bland; 
While an unseen dust he scatter’d 

From his fair and courtly hand. 


Down upon the pavement olden, 
To the haunts of the profane— 

’Mid the wild debauch and revel, 
To the beggar’s loathsome den, 

Fell the dust he sprinkled—softly, 
As the dew on flow’r or grain. 


Up, thro’ misty veil of twilight, 

To the minster’s utmost line— 
Over lordly hall and palace, 

Where the serfs of mammon shine, 
Went it, viewless, as the incense 

Wafted from a sacred shrine. 











Lo! the mystic figure fled. 


Night and Sleep enfolded Milan— 
Weary of the cares of day, 

Manhood fondly dream’d of traffic, 
Childhood of its toys and play— 

Youth of future pleasures golden, 
As the swift hours sped away. 


Morn and Sunlight shone on cross-spire, 
Palace, fane, and roof beneath ; 

But through all the goodly city— 
Pulsing on the frantic breath— 

Rose the ery—* The Plague hath seiz’d us 
Plague and Pain, and Woe and Death.” 


Ceas’d the toil and din of traffie— 
Hush’d the notes of mirth and song— 
Only Pestilence and Anguish 
Swept the noonday streets along: 
As God’s Angel erst o’er Egypt, 
Flew, avenging Israel’s wrong. 


When in half the homes of Milan, 
Death had swiftly dealt his blow— 
When the living fled in terror, 
From the pestilential woe, 
Then ’twas known the ominous stranges 


Was a Fiend from Hell below. 





THE SKYLARK. 





I Love the lyric of the soaring lark; 

He builds a circling stair of sweetest song 
Between the green earth and the golden sky, 
On which a poet’s soul may climb to God. 
I’ve seen the laureate of the air soar up 
From his round warm nest in the dewy mead, 
With heavenly hymns to greet the maiden morn, To view, fraught with the music of the spheres— 
As she came blushing from the bath of night, | Yet true to his own native melody. 

Crown’d with the sun, and robed in newest light; | Georce W. BunGaY- 


Around and up—up and around he flew, 

Until quite faded from the eager eye; 

E’en then his rich strains filled the listening space, 
| While music rained down from the cloud, 
| Which clasped the sky-bard in its arms.of mist. 
| Then like a winged star, he slowly sank 













































BY THOMAS 


CHAPTER I. 

In the days of King James the Second, there 
lived at Burnley Manor ‘aright loyal gentleman,” 
as he was called at that period. His ancestors, 
from time immemorial, had lived in the old house. 
I need not go through the long pedigree, to show 
how one of the ‘‘ Burnleighs of Burnleigh”’ had 
been to the Holy Land (was not his long red- 
cross shield hanging up in the old hall?) or how 
one of them sailed with Sir Walter Raleigh, or 
how, in later years, Geoffry Burnley was killed at 
the battle of Naseby—the fatal fight, when so 
many noble English families perished. Burnley’s 
son, concealed by the friendship of a Puritan 
called Crane, who lived at Burnley, had returned 
to his estates at the time of the Restoration, and, 
in turn, extended his protection to Crane’s son, 
who was nearly suffering imprisonment. One 
would have thought that such mutual kindness 
would have bound their descendants together for 
ever; but, as will be seen hereafter, avarice 
stepped in, and broke up friendship that promis- 
ed to be so lasting. 

The Burnley we last mentioned married a lady 
of good family, who bore him one son. While 
the merry-making and carousing were going on 
at the Manor House for the birth of the heir, the 
wife of the rescued Crane died in giving birth to 
amale child. The two infants thus ushered into 
the world on the same day, and almost at the 
same hour, seemed as if born to be playmates 
and friends—a still stronger tie between the two 
families—but fate had destined them to play a 
different part in the great drama of life. Young 
Cyril Burnley and Roger Crane went to the same 
school, where the latter soon outstripped his 
schoolmate, not less in learning than in intelli- 
gence, for Cyril was an easy, quiet lad, not re- 
markable for shrewdness. His friends called 
him a “good-natured fellow,” that being the 
euphuism for the epithet “fool,” accorded him 
by his enemies; while Roger, far from being a 
“‘fool,” inclined a little more to the ‘‘knave.” 
After spending some time at school, the two 
youths went to Oxford, where Cyril entered at 
Christ Church, while Roger obtained a scholar- 
ship at the neighboring Hall of Broadgates, 
Which some time before had been raised to the 
dignity of a college. Here he progressed rapid- 
ly, and after leaving college, became a studious 
Templar, 

Cyril led a jolly life at Oxford, but was at 
length expelled ae college authorities for 
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some irregularity—I believe, for a dispute with 
a Puritan Doctor of Divinity, which ended in his 
flooring the worthy divine—after which exploit 
he retired to his native village, and, his father 
being dead, began the life of a country squire. 
About the same time Crane, having arrived at the 
dignity of a ‘‘Counsellor,” came down to Burnley, 
and from that period our history commences. 

Discords and dissensions soon began, and King 
James was @driven from his throne, and in the 
struggles and troubles that followed, Cyril was 
suspected of assisting the celebrated Dundee. 
Certain it is that he raised a small body of men, 
and disappeared from the neighborhood, only 
reappearing some time after the fatal battle or 
Killiekrankie, when, with the shattered remnants 
of his followers, he returned to Burnley; but the 
few who went with him on that secret expedition 
were tried, and faithful, and kept their own coun- 
sel, so that, in spite of the lectures and cross- 
questionings of their respective wives, the truth 
was never elicited, though dangerously compro- 
mised, Cyril escaped unpunished. 

But his heart was with King James, and not 
to be behind his ancestors in loyalty, he deter- 
mined not to take the oath of fealty to the usur- 
per, as he invariably called William of Orange. 

He was not a man of: great moral courage, so 
he laid a plan by which he might escape an open 
refusal, and yet satisfy his conscience—he was 
sensible enough to see that open resistance was 
useless, and there was no hope left for James. 

In the year 1688, then, or the year following, 
Cyril, while in London, fell in with William Penn, 
the well-known Quaker. Penn about this time 
was suffering for his close friendship with the 
exiled king. Four several times was he carried 
before King William in council, and accused of 
being in secret correspondence with James. His 
own people cried out against him as a Romanist, 
nay, as a Jesuit in disguise—and numerous ru- 
mors of the most horrible description were circu- 
lated about him. Cyril was irresistibly attracted 
towards him by his real goodness and sterling 
worth, which all the calumnies in the world could 
not destroy. He communicated his difficulties, 
and Penn advised him, rather unwisely, perhaps, 


to start for the new colony on the banks of the 


Delaware. After talking it over, Cyril returned to 
Burnley, and sent down early on the morning after 
his arrival to beg Roger Crane to come up, as he 
had important business to communicate to him. 


A close friendship still existed sai the 
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two, although the Puritan seldom visited the 
Manor House, for the jolly life of the Cavalier, 
and his revelries and merry-makings, were hardly 
suited to his taste. 

We will take a look at Cyril while he is wait- 
ing for Crane in the little library, for, although 
the former thought it necessary to have a library, 
seeing that he had been a magistrate and justice 
of the peace under King James, he adorned the 
walls with only just enough books to give it a 
right to that title; and of those books most were 
works of no very justiciary weight—Philip Sid- 
ney’s ‘* Arcadia,” ‘‘ The Ferie Queen,” a mighty 
gathering of jovial Cavalier song books, with a 
scanty, very scanty, sprinkling of sermons, most 
of them being upon the King’s Supremacy. Cyril 
had now grown a fine man, just in the prime of 
life; his long dark hair hung in curls upon his 
shoulders, for he despised the idea of a wig; his 


moustache had in ita slight tinge of auburn, that | 


contrasted well with his black love-locks. His 
face was marked, not disfigured, by a scarcely- 
healed scar that he had brought back with him 
from the mysterious expedition we have men- 
tioned. He was tall, and straight, though his 
stout, well-formed limbs took away slightly from 
his height. 

Very different was the figure that now entered 
the room. Roger Crane, although of the same 
age as Cyril, seemed twenty years his senior. 
His figure was bowed with long study, and deep 
furrows and lines, arising from the same cause, 
did not add beauty to a face that in itself was 
not pleasant. His hair was already grizzled, 
and his figure was lean and spare. At his knee 
toddled a little girl of about five years of age— 
his daughter—for Roger was married, and though 
folks said he was a cruel husband, and a hard 
lawyer, it would have been difficult to have found 
a more kind and loving father. 

Putting the child on a chair, whence she could 








look out of the window down a long avenue of | 


elms, where the little grey rabbits kept darting | 


about from among the ferns on either side of the 
drive, Roger seated himself in an arm-chair, and 
waited for Cyril to speak. 

Cyril was striding up and down with a sort of 
desperate air, whistling the tune of one of his 
favorite songs, the first verse of which ran as 
follows :— 

The stars were winkivg in the sky, 

And the moon went dancing along, 

"When we fell on the Roundhead rebel’s camp, 

‘Full fifteen hundred strong. 

Come carol us a carol oh! * 
The Roundheads to the devil go, 
And God save our good King! 


* The inscriptions on the coins of Charles the Second, 
-Carolus.a Carolo.” 





ey, 


Suddenly recollecting that perhaps Crane might 
not relish the ditty, he stopped short, threw him- 
self into a chair, and filling a glass of claret tossed 
it off, and began business. 

‘* Roger, old friend, I’ve made up my mind to 
leave the old country. Odds fish, man! do you 
think that after swearing fealty to our good King 
James—whom God restore to his throne say I~ 
I can turn about, weather-cock fashion, and bow 
down to a fat Dutch herring. Phsaw!” he con- 
tinued, as he saw that Crane was about to protest 
against this abuse of William of Orange; “I do 
not often run a-tilt at your prejudices, but I 
must have my say out now, and you must e’en 
bear with me this once, for you may never see 
me again. While I was staying in London, I fell 
in with the worthy Penn, and have made up my 
mind to set out for his settlement, that he has 
named after him—Pennsylvania. Now seeing, 
Roger, that I have neither chit nor child, I be- 
thought me of the old friendship of our families; 
and, albeit, since we left Oxford you have seldom 
come up here, still I have much friendship for 
my old college friend, and respect your scruples, 
though odd’s life! I cannot see iniquity in crack- 
ing a joke, or a bottle of claret, or sin in singing 
a roaring song. But let that pass, old friend, we 
have all our hobbies. So now to tell you why I 
required to see you. Seeing, as I have said, that 
I have no children, I have determined to leave 
my estates in your hands, if you will undertake 
the charge, until I either settle down in the new 
country, as is most probable, or return to Eng- 
land. I will not insult you, old friend, by offer- 
ing to pay you as a steward, but do you live on 
the income of the property as it falls in. Bring 
up your wife and youngster, and live here. By 
my soul! the old house wants some piety to air 
it, for it has been the scene of roystering and 
mirth these many long years. Well, what ssy 
you Roger? Will you undertake the trouble on 
these conditions?” 

‘In sooth Cyril Burnley,” answered Roger, 
‘sith you wish it to be—though I like not the 
thought of being an hireling.” 

“Pish, man,” interrupted the Cavalier; ‘J do 
not ask thee to do so, but I had rather an old 
friend lived in my father’s house, than a strangeT 
or a steward, who would defraud me of the 
moneys that I offer you as a gift. So no more 
words to the bargain. If you will get ready 





"your chattels, the house shall be vacant to-mor 
| row at sunset.” 

| So saying, Cyril shook Crane by the hand, 
| who, seeing that the other seemed to wish to 88Y 
| no more on the subject, did not oppose him longer. 
| The Cavalier, having called together his servants, 
told them that he was about to set out for a far 
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country, and amply paid them their wages, thank- | 
ing them for their good services. There was 
many @ moist eye among them, for rough and | 
hot-headed though he was, there never breathed a 
kinder or better master. So the domestics packed 
up their baggage, and departed to their homes. 

The next day, Cyril and the Counsellor were 
walking up and down the avenue in deep conver- 
sation. Cyril now spoke more freely, and, the 
first plunge taken, seemed able to think and act 
more freely. 

‘«‘There is much to be feared, mind you,” said 
Roger; ‘‘’tis marvellous unhealthy, this same 
America, they tell me, where there be numbers 
of savage beasts, besides savage men, of which 
there be tribes, and exceeding fierce, too, for did 
they not kill my worthy uncle Joash Wax-confi- 
dent-in-bonds, who went forth among them to 
preach the Gospel ?” 

‘‘A man must die somewhere, and at some 
time,” said Cyril, ‘‘and the bare idea of danger 
gives a smack to life, like the lemons in a rousing 
bowl of punch; besides, too, if I like it not, I 
shall return, and if aught brings me back, why, 
I shall know where to find you, and will relieve 
you of the cares of the stewardship. 

‘But you may never return, Cyril Burnley.” 

“Well, if I do not, then you may have the 
lands, and welcome, for of all the world I shall 
then want barely six feet of earth, and I may not 
want even that if I be eaten by the savages, 
which, they tell me, be mighty eaters of human 
flesh.” 

So, with a laugh, Cyril strapped the little valise 
(containing the money he intended to take with 
him,) to the saddle-bow of his horse, which was 
just led out from the stable. Flinging himself 
on its back, he shook Roger warmly by the hand, 
and rode off at full speed, followed by a servant 
leading the horse that bore the rest of his bag- 
gage. 

Cyril did not turn back for a last glance—he 
could not trust himself to look again on his an- 
cestral home. If he had turned he would have 
seen little, for, in spite of his forced gayety, there 
was a dimness before his eyes that might almost 
have been called tears. 

Without any adventure, Cyril reached London, 
and there embarked on board the John Key, a 
ship called after the first child born at the settle- 
ment of Philadelphia, who died, in 1767, an old 
man of eighty-five, having gone all his life by the 
name of First Born, 

After a long and tedious voyage, the vessel at 
length reached the Delaware, and sailing up, 
dropped anchor off the rising colony of Philadel- 
phia. Here Cyril landed, and here we will leave 





him. 


The old Puritan settled down at Burnley Manor, 
and brought his child to dwell there—and the 
house became so familiar to him, that he looked 
upon it as his own, and forgot all about Cyril 
Burnley. 

CHAPTER II. 

Years passed by, and Roger, perhaps too 
readily believing Cyril to be dead, began to act 
as Lord of the Manor, altering and improving, 
selling, buying, and exchanging at his own plea- 
sure. While this was going on, poor Penn had 
been brought into disgrace by the false accusa- 
tions of Fuller, and after years of neglect was 
only just reinstated in the king’s favor and re- 
stored to his government. In the meantime, 
Cyril had found out how sadly he erred in coming 
to the settlement. He had bought a farm, which 
he did not know how to manage, and which, after 
a struggle of many long years, he was obliged to 
give up, broken in health and fortunes, 

During the first year after his arrival at Phila- 
delphia, he began to discover that the customs 
of the rigidly simple and often fanatic inhabitants 
—for the most part men who for religious reasons 
had sought a new home—were little calculated to 
suit a roystering cavalier; so, after vainly seek- 
ing for companions after his own heart, he took 
unto himself a wife, the daughter of a worthy 
old Dutchman, who parted with her for the slight 
consideration of a hogshead of tobacco. She, 
however, did not survive these nuptials many 
years. 

For some years before her death, the farm had 
been going fast to rack, so, at last, the cavalier, 
with a sigh, turned his back upon the settlement, 
and set out with an only son for England. 

Few would have recognized in him the fine 
hearty man who came there from the old world. 
Indeed, one or two of the inhabitants confided as 
much to each other, as they watched him going 
off to the ship, as the vessel unfolded her white 
wings, and rounded the woody cape. Poor 
Cyril! his hair was gray, and, in contrast to his 


- face; tanned by exposure to the sun, seemed al- 


most white. His limbs were shrunk and wasted, 
and he had lost his former erect carriage in a 
fever, through which the homely affectionate 
little Dutchwoman had nursed him with unceasing 
care. 

When he reached London, Cyril left his little 
son in the care of the innkeeper’s wife, and tra- 
velled with all spead to Burnley. It was a hot 
summer’s day, and Roger Crane was seated at 
the open library window, watching his two girls 
tending the flowers on the lawn; for the ferns on 
either side of the avenue were gone, and with 
them the timid rabbits that used to flit among 
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them. It was now a trim lawn, dotted over with 
quaintly shaped beds, filled with gorgeous flowers. 

Suddenly a figure sprang in at the window, and 
before Crane could distinguish who it was, his 
hand was seized with a firm grasp, and a voice 
that he knew only too well, altered though it was 
exclaimcd— 

‘¢God bless you, Roger! God bless you! it is 
a comfort to see an old well-known face again. 
Odslife, but you’re little changed with all these 
long years. Art tired of the stewardship? I 
have come to relieve you, for I have lost every 
farthing I had in that infernal old psalm-singing 
settlement, so I have come back to end my days 
in peace in the home of my childhood. But you 
shall no. budge, man, there’s room enough for 
us all, and your wife must be a mother to my 
boy, for I’ve been married, old friend, since I 
saw you last,” and here his voice began to falter ; 
‘‘poor heart, she was a good woman, God bless 
her. But, by my soul, Roger!” he exclaimed, 
ee: observing the cold look of astonishment with 
| which Crane regarded him, ‘‘ don’t you remem- 
: ber me? Cyril, Cyril Burnley! your old friend! 

ee surely you’ve not forgotten?” 

‘*In good sooth, no, my good man,” said Crane, 
**T cannot have forgotten you in that I never 
knew you; and let me tell you, that if you think 
to act Cyril Burnley, you will not find me very 
ready of belief.” 

Burnley stood aghast. At first he thought 
Crane was joking, but there was that in his tone 
which showed him to be in earnest. At length 
he found words to speak. 

“Roger Crane, for Heaven’s sake don’t jest 
with me!” 

‘‘ Jest! sirrah! I advise you to beware how 
you carry your jest farther. If you do not get 
hence I will soon make you.” 

The truth began to dawn upon Cyril; he 
pressed him again and again, until at length 
Crane exclaimed— 

‘You must produce your papers. Doubtless 
you will find many living who will recognize in 
you the fine, hearty, roystering Burnley, of Burn- 


en 
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ley.” 
‘ * Ffleartless wretch!” exclaimed Cyril. ‘Now 
i Ican see your cold-blooded villany; you know 


as God is judge between us, that I trusted my 
lands to you, as I would to my mother’s son. 
I know that friendless and penniless as I am, I 
have no hope left. You may rob the son of your 
Bes 4 father’s preserver of his birthright, but mark 
me, your ill-got riches shall not prosper you!” 
He was gone; but before his shadow had 
passed from the room, Roger Crane had fallen 
senseless to the ground: whether it was the 
excitement or the terror of that interview, or 
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whether it was a direct punishment from Heaven, 
no one can tell; but from that hour, one half of 
his body, from the crown of his head to the gole 
of his foot, was dead—paralyzed. 

Cyril went to London, and, embarking with 
his young son, he sought » home in Holland 
among his wife’s kindred; and it was there on 
his deathbed, some years after, that he imparted 
to his son the facts that our readers are already 
acquainted with. 

This son, Hugh, grew up into a fine youth, 
and obtained a commission in one of the Dutch 
regiments, where he passed by the name of 
Bornhagh. The thought struck him that in 
Captain Bérnhagh, the young Dutch officer, few 
people would recognize the son of Cyril Burnley, 
of Burnley; so, with all the romance of youth, 
he determined to visit the place that should have 
been his own, and try to recover the estates 
which his father, worn out by long troubles and 
age, had too easily despaired of recovering. 

For a long time after Cyril’s departure, Crane 
had been fearful lest he should strive to recover 
his estates, or, perhaps, attempt to take personal 
vengeance. Conscience was not still, and the 
worm that never dies was not asleep, and the old 
man, as he went trailing one half of his body a 
dead weight about him, would often curse him- 
self and his fate, and long for death to release 
him from his sufferings. 

His only delight was in his daughters; the 
younger, a fair, delicate-looking girl, quiet and 
meek, yet, as she proved afterwards, not without 
a little of her father’s determined spirit, when 
roused. The elder was a dark beauty, but her 
features bore an unpleasant resemblance to her 
father, as, indeed, did her character, for she was 
proud, and fierce, and unflinching, and if she 
was not wicked like him, it was only because 
she had had no opportunity of being so. As 
time wore on, blindness was added to old Crane’s 
other afflictions, and then his daughters became 
his only solace. They read to him, sang to him, 
and played to him, and became so necessary to 
his existence, that the selfish old man would 
hardly suffer them to go out of his hearing, 
and drove away, by increasing churlishness, 
the suitors who had come to seek them m 
marriage. 

CHAPTER III. 

Wuen Hugh Bérnhagh arrived at Burnley, he 
took up his quarters at the village inn—the 
“Cup and Capon,” as the signboard gave out— 
and having ordered a good bowl of punch, he 
cleverly opened the campaign by inviting his 
host to partake of it with him. Hugh was sufli- 
ciently well versed in the tricks of the mess 
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table to ply his host, without seeming to hang 
back himself, and at length, when the genial 
liquor began to take effect, and the victim be- 
came talkative and communicative, he led him 
round to the subject of the Counsellor, and got 
out of him all the information he had to im- 
part. 

Mine host’s opinion of Crane was perhaps less 
complimentary, though assuredly not less candid 
than it would have been, had he not seen so deep 
into the punchbowl. After informing Hugh that 
the Counsellor was ‘just the queerest old fish 
that ever snored a psalm’”—for the jolly host 
was at heart a real foe to the Roundheads, like 
all other good fellows—he assured him that his 
daughters were ‘‘as pretty lasses as you might 
see within fifty miles ;” that the old fellow was a 
great worshipper of King William the Third; 
and that he drove away all the ‘‘ goodly youths 
that went a courting the two sisters by his crab- 
bed ungainly ways.” 

This, and a thousand other things the host 
told his guest, though somewhat indistinct occa- 
sionally. Hugh sat up late that night, revolving 
plans of attack: first one and then another was 
adopted and thrown aside, until he fixed upon 
one that pleased him. The next morning, Crane 
was called out to meet a visitor, and, leaning on 
the arm of Lilias, his youngest daughter, he 
crawled into his consu.tation room. As they 
entered, the stranger made a low bow to Lilias, 
in which his eyes certainly did their best to let 
her understand the impression she had made 
upon him; nor did they fail, if we are to believe 
the little fluttering blush that her cheeks hung 
out as an answering signal, as she left the room, 
after returning Hugh’s greeting with no small 
trepidation. 

As soon as she was gone, Hugh announced 
himself as ‘Captain Bérnhagh.” At the sound 
of his voice, the old man leant eagerly forward 
in his chair, his bony hands grasping the arms 
tightly, and his eye-balls glaring terribly. 
“Speak again,” he murmured trembling, ‘‘sure- 
ly my ears deceive me. Quick! speak! I think 
I know that voice!” Hugh repeated his name 
more clearly, adding the reason of his visit—an 
imaginary case of some intricacy. The old man 
grew calm, giving his advice here and there, as 
the narration proceeded, with great shrewd- 
ness. 

Hugh managed very cleverly in the course of 
conversation to let fall, as if by accident, that he 
was a Dutchman, and a favored protégé of the 
king’s. Crane took the bait readily, became 
very civil, and taking great interest in his case, 
invited the young man to partake of some re- 
freshment. In a word, Hugh had opened the 


campaign successfully, and from that day became 
a frequent visitor. 

He followed up the advantages he had ob- 
tained, and in no long time made himself master 
of Lilias’ heart. It was not until they had made 
their mutual confession of love that the lovers 
began to think how their attachment could be 
brought to a happy issue. 

Taking the counsellor aside one evening, Hugh 
said— 

‘* My good sir, I'll give twenty gold pieces to 
the man who will solve for me a knotty point 
that entirely baffles my sagacity. Will you assist 
me in unraveling it ?” 

**Gold pieces are not so plenty now-a-days,” 
said Crane, ‘that I should think of refusing 
twenty of them for advice that it may not take 
me as many minutes to give.” 

‘* Well then, sir, the case is this:—Before I 
came here I was attached to a young lady of 
good family; in fact, sir, as far as ourselves were 
concerned, we were betrothed. I applied to her 
relatives for consent I have just received their 
refusal, and from what I can judge, and from 
knowing them to be Jacobites, I fear that the 
king’s favor, instead of assisting me, is the cause 
of my rejection. The first idea that presented 
itself to me, was to carry her off, but prudence 
reminded me that the young lady was not of age; 
in this perplexit¥, therefore, I thought that per- 
haps your great skill might assist me.” 

‘¢ The thing’s plain and easy enough,” said the 
counsellor, ‘‘ get the young lady to carry you off!” 

‘* How do you mean?” inquired Hugh. 

‘Why simply thus—Get your horse ready, 
strap a pillion on in front. Let the young lady 
mount first, and give you her hand to assist you 
to mount behind her. This done, nothing re- 
mains but for her to ply whip and spur, and carry 
you off; and I defy all the judges in the world 
to lay a finger on you.” 

‘*Odslife, a most excellent plan!” cried Hugh, 
laughing more at the idea of old Crane’s out- 
witting himself than anything else; so he paid 
the twenty pieces without grudge, and bade the 
counsellor ‘‘ good-night.” 

When he left the house, instead of going down 
the avenue, he turned to the left, and keeping in 
the shadow of the house, crept round quietly to 
the back. The watch-dog came out of his kennel, 
and shook and stretched himself, but after re- 
connoitring, turned round and coiled himself up 
to sleep again; so it seems that it was not the 
first time that Master Hugh had stopped under 
the little casement, at which he now tapped 
lightly with a long slender willow wand. At the 
first tap the window opened, and Lilias appeared, 





to whom he explained the advice he had received. 
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To Lilias’ credit, be it said, that it was not | then despaired of. For a long time he lay ray- 


until after considerable persuasion, and when 
she saw that there was no other way left, that 
she consented to fly with Hugh; but her scruples 
once overcome, she was ready to adopt any plan 
he might suggest. 

The next night found Hugh at the same place, 
but this time, instead of a willow wand, it was a 
ladder that he drew out from among the shrubs. 

Lilias opened the window, and stepping lightly 
down the ladder, found herself in her lover’s 
arms. After wasting a few precious moments in 
joyful whispers and kisses that were perhaps too 
loud to be discreet, she mounted the horse, which 
was waiting at the end of the avenue; and went 
through the farce of assisting Hugh to mount 
behind her; for, truth to tell, the only use he 
made of the hand she offered him, was to press 
it to his lips, as he bounded lightly to his seat. 

Before the next morning, they were many 
miles away; and almost as soon as he discovered 
the loss of his daughter, old Crane received a 
note which Hugh had left for him at his inn, in 
which he thanked the old lawyer for his excel- 
lent advice, “that,” as the letter said, ‘he 
would see, was not thrown away.” 


CHAPTER IV, 


It would be folly to attempt to describe the 
counsellor’s rage when he saw how he had been 
outwitted. For several days he was so ‘savage 
and surly that even his eldest daughter did not 
dare go near him. After a time, however, he 
grew calmer, and would even sometimes speak 
of Lilias, but he never uttered a word about 
Hugh. But from the hour she left him, he be- 
gan to break up rapidly, and before the year was 
quite out, he was seized with a violent attack, 
which laid him on a sick bed, and his lifé was 


ing and delirious, and from his lips Bridget 


gleaned, during his paroxysms, the tale of crime 


| 





which is already known to the reader. When, 
as he drew near his end, he became calmer and 
more sensible, she questioned him about it, and 


| he told her all. 


At the first announcement of his illness, his 
son-in-law hurried to the house, but no sooner 
had Hugh crossed the threshold, than, with a 
loud yell, he sat upright in the bed, stretching 
out his arms as if to keep him off, screaming— 

‘*Cyril! Cyril Burnley! Spectre or devil— 
avaunt! Bridget, my child! protect me! drive 
him hence! Oh, Heaven! mercy! mercy!” 

He sank back, his eyes closed, and in a mo- 
ment he was motionless—dead ! 

Hugh came up to the bedside, and looked the 
dead man in the face, and said, turning to Brid- 
get— 

‘‘It is too true—you see in me the son of Cyril 
Burnley, the man whom your father robbed of 
his birthright. I did not think to witness such 
a terrible scene. Heaven have mercy on his 
soul!” and with a shudder he turned away, and, 
mounting his horse, set out homeward 

Gently he broke to his wife the news of her 
father’s death, and the story of his wrongs. 
Poor Lilias! She had loved her father dearly, 
selfish and stern though he was, and it was a sad 
blow to her to know that he was guilty of so 
heartless a crime. 

After a time, she recovered her health and 
spirits, and her husband established his claim to 
the estates by an arrangement with the elder 
sister, who was at fiast very loth to give up the 
property, but at last consented when she found 
she had no means of proving her father’s title. 
In their new home Hugh and his loving little wife 
lived long and happily together. 
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OF DEATH. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


“Tagut! give me light!” the expiring poet cried, 

Closing his languid eyelids on the day— 

And with that solemn cry he passed away; 
And happly doubt was solved, and error died, 
And glimmering trust was grandly glorified 
Even in the moment of his mightiest need, 

And that same light God planteth as a seed, 
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Outburst from darkness to a broad noontide ; 
So that He saw as Brothers! we shall see— 
Freed by the Angel Death—the chain sublime, 
Which binds dim Earth to clear Eternity. 
Gleam from the duskiest depths of doubtful time, 
And learnt as we shall learn the wondrous plan, 
“ Which justifies the ways of God to man.” 














GOETHE—HIS LIFE 


BrrorE the eloquence of Mr. Lewes’ first 
yolume, calm as it apparently is, the popular 
idea of the great poet of Germany melts away. 
We no longer see the grand old man in his self- 
reliant age—‘‘ his sublime old age,” as Longfel- 
low has beautifully said, ‘‘ where he stands like 
Atlas, as Claudian has painted him in the battle 
of the Giants, holding the world aloft upon his 
head, the ocean-streams hard frozen in his hoary 
locks” —we no longer picture him “a tower of 
strength,” as he stands in Ranch’s statue, the 


magnificent proportions of his frame, still so_ 


striking, symbolising the massive intellectual 
power of the man, scarce dimmed or weakened 
by eighty years off almost incessant labor. Mr. 
Lewes does well to prefix to his second volume 
that coldly beautiful face as we best know it—as it 
was when the shadows had lengthened, and lay 
thick and dark upon the old man’s path—when 
the friends of his youth, Herder, Schiller, and 
Wieland, had one by one fallen from him into the 
grave, and when his mother and his only son had 


gone too; for, so vivid is his picture of the wild | 


young student, throwing his superabundant ener- 
gy with reckless profusion into a thousand dif- 
ferent channels, exercising, wherever he went, 
that peculiar fascination which was the combined 


result of his genius, his versatility, and his ex- | 
traordinary personal beauty, that we altogether | 


lose sight of the cold philosopher as we are wont 
to see him in the ‘classical serenity” of his 
after years, unmoved by those struggles which 


broke the poor hearts that clung to him, and 


calmly secluded in his study, buried in scientific 
research, or singing his poetical loves to rest 
with the music of his lyre, when the whole world 
was ringing with that fearful tragedy which 
shook the thrones of Europe to their foundation, 
and all but splashed him, as he sat, with its tor- 
rent of blood and tears. 

Mr. Lewes does not, indeed, recognize the pe- 
culiar need of preparing us gently for the transi- 
tion, nor would he readily understand the disap- 
pointment with which we regard such an old age 
as the fulfillment of the glorious promise of 
Giéethe’s youth. 

He looksupon the poet’s life as a beautiful 
whole, feels not the want we feel therein, and, 
fascinated by the kingly soul—which, in good 
truth, did mould passion, desire, and will to its 
own purposes—he sees his hero struggling with, 


* The Life and Works of Guethe, with sketches of his Age 


and Contemporaries, from published and unpublished | 


sources. By G. H. Lewes. 


AND CHARACTER.* 


heart scarce made itself heard in the tumult of 
his being—never, save once, and that for an in- 
| stant, rose against him rebelliously, and rarely, 
saye in a kind of mockery, warmed and irradiated 
the productions of his genius, 

But let us look at him for a moment as his 
elegant biographer sets him before us in his pa- 
ternal home, and in that ‘‘many-sided” youth, 
so original, (and we may thank God that some 
of its passages are peculiar to himself,) and yet 
so strangely tinged by every passing influence 
that chanced to cross him. And first, for those 
_ who love to trace the parentage of genius, let us 
| glance at the somewhat severe and peremptory 
| husband, and the clever, naive, easy-going wife, 
| the details of whose domestic life, seen in the 
| reflected lustre of* their son’s genius, are so in- 
| teresting and significant :— 
| «@dethe’s father was a cold, stern, formal, 
| somewhat pedantic, but truth-loving, upright- 
| minded man. He hungered for knowledge, and, 
although in general of a laconic turn, freely im- 
parted all he knew. in his domestic circle, his 
word was law. Not only imperious, but, in some 
respects, capricious, he was nevertheless greatly 
respected, if little loved, by wife, children, and 
friends.” 

Such is the portrait, in its general outlines, of 
the Frankfort citizen, whose fine frame, erect 
carriage, orderly mind, and unmistakeable cold- 
heartedness, (albeit his biographer does per- 
sistently call it by a gentler name,) descended to 
_the great songster of Germany. It is not a 
loveable picture, and Mr. Lewes does not try to 
make it so; but we confess that that of his mo- 
ther, on which more pains have been bestowed, 
scarcely pleases us more. Very fascinating at a 
first glance is the Frau Aja, as in spite of house- 
wifely horror, she laughs so girlishly at the mis- 
chievous escapades of her little son; very charm- 
ing the glimpse she gives us of herself and the 
children, story-telling on wintcr evenings :— 

‘Air, fire, earth, and water I represented 
under the forms of princesses, she says, ‘‘and 
to all natural phenomena I gave a meaning, in 
which I almost believed more fervently than my 
little hearers. As we thought of paths which 
led from star to star, and that we should one day 
inhabit the stars, and thought of great spirits we 
should meet there, I was as eager for the how 
of story-telling as the children themselves. ] 
was quite curious about the future course of my 








own improvisation, and any invitation which in 
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and vanquishing his heart, when, in reality, that 
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terrupted these evenings was disagreeable. There 
I sat, and there Wolfgang held me with his large 
black eyes; and when the fate of one of his fa- | 
vorites was not according to his fancy, I saw the | 
angry veins swell on his temples, I saw him re- | 
press his tears. He often burst in with, ‘but | 
mother, the princess won’t marry the nasty tailor, | 
even if he does kill the giant.’ And when I made 
a pause for the night, promising to continue it | 
on the morrow, I was certain he would in the | 
meanwhile think it out for himself, and so he | 
often stimulated my imagination. WhenI turned | 
the story according to his plans, and told him | 
that he had found out the denouement, then was > 
he all fire and flame, and one could see his little 
heart beating underneath his dress! His grand- | 
mother, who made a great pet of him, was the 
confidant of all his ideas as to how the story 
would turn out, and as she repeated these to me, 
and I turned the story according to these hints, 
there was a little diplomatic secrecy between us 
which we never disclosed. I had the pleasure of | 
continuing my story to the delight and astonish- | 
ment of my hearers, and Wolfgang saw with | 
glowing eyes the fulfilment of his own concep- | 
tions, and listened with enthusiastic applause.” 
Yes, we can subscribe heartily to the admira- | 
tion which this quick, joyous, and imaginative | 
women excited on every side; we can readily | 
believe that a letter from her, with her shrewd | 
mother-wit, her forcible and naive expressions, 
and her insight into character, was ‘‘a small 
jubilee at the Weimar court ;” but we do not like 
to hear that, through life, her animal spirits were 
undamped, ‘‘her girlhood perpetuated,” although 
she had married at seventeen a man for whom 
she had no love, and one after another, four fair 
children, the fruit of that marriage, were laid in 
their early graves. Here was enough, surely, to 
have awakened her woman’s heart, to have mel- 
lowed her exuberant spirits, or at least to have 
given her an intuitive sympathy for the sorrows 
and the struggles which lie beneath the surface 
of human life. But was it so? We shall see. 
‘‘Order and quiet,” she says, in one of the pas- 
sages which Mr. Lewes has admiringly quoted, 
‘are my principal characteristics. Hence I dis- 
patch at once whatever I have to do, the most 
disagreeable always first, and I gulp down the 
devil without looking at him. When all has re- 
turned to its proper state, then 1 defy any one 
to surpass mein good humor.” Very philoso- 
phical, we say, a wise and comfortable doctrine 
to practice in this restless, fussy, troublesome 
world; and so we think until we turn the page. 
‘‘Her sunny nature,” Mr. Lewes there writes, 
‘¢shrank from storms. She stipulated with her 
servants that they were not to trouble her with 
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_ afflicting news, except some positive necessity 
for the communication. In 1805, when her gon 
was dangerously ill at Weimar, no one ventured 
to speak to her on the subject. Not until he had 
completely recovered did she voluntarily enter 
on it. ‘I knew it all,’ she remarked, ‘but said 
nothing ; now we can talk about him without my 


| feeling a stab every time his name is mentioned.’” 


There have been ‘‘sunny natures,” as sunny as 
that of the poet’s mother, who have carried their 
sunshine with them into the dark places of the 
earth, instead of holding aloof from pain and 
sorrow, lest it should cloud their brightness; and 
there are many, not perhaps so gifted as the Frau 
Aja, whose joyousness would have been effectually 
dimmed under such circumstances by the mere 
knowledge of that suffering which she dreaded 
to be reminded of, and who, if forced to remain 
inactive, would at least have fled in spirit to the 
darkened room at Weimar. But she was not of 
such women, and it is from no lack of charity 
that we put another interpretation than Mr. 
Lewes’s upon the following passage likewise. 
‘“‘T never bemoralize any one,” she says, ‘al- 
ways aeek out the good that is in them, and leave 
what is bad to Him who made mankind, and 
knows how to round off the angles. In this way 
I make myself happy and comfortable.” Un- 
doubtedly; and they are important words inde- 
pendent of their worldly wisdom, for in them lies 
the moral, the secret, not only of her own life but 
of her son’s. That charity never blinded her to 
the angles, and that she only avoided coming in 
contact with them, lest she should herself be 
hurt thereby, is tolerably plain; so that, while 
we admire the talent with which she cultivated 
her little son’s inventive capacity, and ean 
thoroughly enjoy her naiveié and her joyous and 
laughter-loving temperament, we must venture 
to doubt that the poet inherited any peculiar 
‘‘lovingness,” or ‘excess of sensibility,” from 
her. Whether he really possessed such charac- 
teristics at all, save in the eyes of generous 
worshippers, is another point, which perhaps we 
may examine hereafter. Certain it is that the 
enthusiastic admiration of one party, and the 
violent abuse of the other, have tended to cloud 
and conceal the real proportions of the man, and 
to make the just estimate of his character a point 
of peculiar difficulty. 

Of his precocity as a child, no less than his 
intellectual vigor and activity as a student, Lewes 
gives us a vivid idea. Thus his dialogues in 
Latin and German, upon subjects sometimes 
giver, sometimes selected by himself, were writ- 
ten as early as his eighth year; at nine, we find 
him composing and committing to paper stories 
and lessons; and, at twelve, attempting a play. 
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French, mathematics, music, and drawing, ing the gates of Strasburg, remarkable even as 
were amongst the studies carried on under his | he trod the streets for his beauty of form and 
father’s superintendence; but his proficiency in | face, and vividly impressed, as such a nature 
the former was principally gained during the | alone could be, by the grandeur of that cher 
occupation of Frankfort by the French, from | | Pauvre of art, the cathedral of the city. Here 
1759 to 1761, during which time his theatrical | again he was accidentally thrown amongst the 
taste was probably first excited, certainly foster- | students of medicine; and accordingly the study 
ed, for we hear of nightly visits to the French | of anatomy, chemistry, electricity, and even 
theatre, of access into the green-room, and of | _alcLemy, divided his leisure. This extraordinary 
the irresistible attraction of the performance | versatility of talent and variety of pursuit, is the 
drawing him there even on Sunday, though | more remarkable, when we remember that Goethe 
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‘with the profoundest sense of its wickedness.” 


to the boy’s extreme regret, he appears to have 
made gigantic strides in his no longer interrupt- 


store, and to keep up his several languages, 
determined, like tha late Ducrow, ‘to ride six 
horses at once.’”” The various personages of the 
romance he invented for this purpose are scatter- 
ed over the world, and correspond with each 


other upon their studies and occupations in | 
must chiefly interest those who would form some 
|idea of the man’s moral characteristics, apart 


German, Latin with Greek postscripts, English, 
French, Italian, and Jew-German! The latter 
peculiar dialect led him to study the Hebrew | 
language, but he never attained any great pro- | 
ficiency in it. 

It was in his 17th year, in the October of 1765, 
that Goethe was first launched upon the world; 


for his experience of school life had been but for | 
| dence of this in the emotion he betrayed, when 


the few months when his father’s house was re- | 
building. In homely home-made attire, and with | 
a strong provincial accent, he arrived in Leipsic, 
and was entered as a Bavarian student of juris- | 
prudence by the rector of the university. ‘‘ Vo- 
latile he was, wild, andsomewhat rough, both in 
appearance and in speech,” but with a spirit 
hungering after knowledge, eager, uneasy, ‘‘strug- 


at this time was no recluse, no book-worm, en- 
On the departure of the French soldiery, carry- | 
ing off with them their theatre and café, no doubt 


thusiastically as he was devoted to literature; he 
mixed in the social circles of Strasburg, joined 


in the student-parties at the public gardeus, and 
added to his acquirements those of an excellent 
ed studies. ‘*He added English to his polyglot | 


swordsman and rider. His worship of the great 


| poet of England, and his passion for art, both 
| blazed up at this time—the latter on the occasion 
| of Marie Antoinette’s passage through Strasburg, 
| when the tapestries worked after the cartoons of ° 
| Raphael, which adorned the rooms prepared for 


her, excited his ardent admiration. But what 


|from the bewildering halo which his genius has 
shed about him, is that passion for the pastor’s 


| daughter, Frederika, which we venture to pro- 
_nounce the most genuine attachment that strange 
heart of his—so impressionable and yet so obe- 


dient to control—ever knew. There is some evi- 


in dictating that episode of his life in the auto- 


| biography, the cold old man paused in his walk 
| about the study of Weimar, faltered in his speech, 
and only continued the narrative after a heavy 
sigh, and in a voice unlike his own full and as- 
| sured tones. But it isin a certain passage of 


‘‘Wilhelm Meister,” where the vacillating hero 


gling towards the light.” Accordingly we find | has been induced to abandon the woman he really 
him studying philosophy, jurisprudence, and logic | |loved, that we ‘‘read between the lines” the 


under the Leipsic professors; medicine and botany 
with the medical students he chanced to dine 


amongst, and literature and the fine arts, in obe- | 
it aright need not to be told that Goethe invaria- 
bly, and by his own confession, gave us in his 


dience to the native bent of his mind. A strange, 
Wild time he passed; horrifying professors, and 
Sometimes even students, by his eccentricity ; 


turning from the salons which were open to him | 


to the green-room of the theatre, and the scarcely 
creditable companionship of penniless literati, 
only less wild than himself; earning that expe- 
rience which was the basis of his two dramatic 
Works, «‘Erwin and Elmire,” and ‘Die Mits- | 
chuldigen,” (the fellow sinners), and checked at 
last but by severe and dangerous illness, of which | 
he was painfully cured after a year’s confinement 
at home. 


We next find him at twenty years of age enter- | 


reality of the poet’s remorse for that dastardly 


sacrifice to worldly policy which sealed the fate 


of the confiding country girl. Those who can read 


works fragments of his life, and results of his 
inner experience—the internal evidence is too 
| strong to require any such confirmation. None 


| but he who had gained such an unworthy victory 


_ could have depicted the wild and sickening strug- 

| gle with which poor Mariana is deserted, the 

‘tormenting doubts and self-reproaches which 
follow upon it, and above all the flickering flashes 
of the old tenderness, long believed to be dead 
and cold. 

| We can but suppose that his dread of marriage, 
as the shackle which would impede his career, 
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first urged him to struggle against his love, and 
that the sight of the simple country girl, with 
her provincial dress and accent, thrown into 
strong relief by the fashionable Strasburg ladies, 
strengthened him, as his biographer has inti- 
mated, in the resolution of casting her off. It 
was no act of weakness. No external circum- 
stances, no interference of relatives, or peculiar 
disparity of position, forced him against his better 
judgment to fling aside the love he had labored 
to win. Of his own free will, though with an 
avowed struggle, the strong man stood up, shook 
off the tender trammels that bound him, and went 
on his victorious way. Well may his biographer 
say that this man, more than any other, could 
control with an iron will the emotions of his soul! 
—or, in other words, that his reason and his in- 
tellect overshadowed with a gigantic growth his 
heart and its affections! Surely, it was no per- 
fect and harmonious nature in which, grand as 
was the outward career, this monstrous dispro- 
portion was palpable. If the arrow rankled long 
in the poet’s heart, the wound in the woman’s 
never healed; for we are told she had more than 
one opportunity of forming a desirable alliance, 
but remained faithful to his memory to the last. 
‘*The heart that has once loved Goethe,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘can belong to no one else.” Eight 


years after his desertion, we find him presenting 


himself before her, unheralded, unannounced— 
(Studying human nature under another curious 
aspect, for it certainly was a severe trial)—and 
then writing a description of her touching recep- 
tion of him to the lady who at that time reigned 
over his affections! We forget that other letter 
in which he so pathetically describes his remorse 
at wounding ‘‘to its very depths, one of the most 
beautiful and tender of hearts,” and only feel 
glad that Frederika escaped him. 

‘‘Three forms,” says Lewes, “rise up from 
out the many influences of Strasburg, into dis- 
tinct and memorable importance :—Frederika ; 
Herder; the cathedral. An exquisite woman, a 
noble thinker, and a splendid monument, were 
his guides into the regions of Passion, Poetry, 
and Art.” In the commencement of this friend- 
ship for Herder, there is something very remark- 
able. He came to Strasburg to be treated for an 
eye-disease, and during the whole winter, in 
which the cure was effected by means of an ope- 
ration, Goethe was his assiduous companion. 
We are inclined to linger over this kindly trait 
in the young poet, and to resent, and not a little 
to marvel at, the low estimate which Herder 
places upon the powers of his attentive visitor; 
for, with strange blindness, he writes to his 
bride—‘‘ Goethe is really a good fellow, only 
somewhat light and sparrow-like, for which I in- 
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| cessantly reproach him.” Bye-and-hye, we stum- 
ble upon an explanation. Gdéethe’s plans and 
opinions were carefully veiled from Herder. 
Subjects on which they must have clashed, or he 
revealed himself, were sedulously avoided—tig 
angles were rounded off, so that, by concealing his 
real self, he drew very near the unsuspicious in- 
valid, dissecting his real views and character 
without exciting his alarm; and, in fact, made 
him Ais study for that winter! So much we learn 
from his own lips, and having learnt it, most o1 
us would prefer the hard, sarcastic, earnest Her- 
der, to the ‘‘amiable and infinitely tolerant 
youth,” who sat by him so patiently, exercising 
his sleepless self-control, through those winter 
months. 

When Goethe fled from Frederika and Stras- 
burg, it was to his paternal home in Frankfort, 
to lose the remorseful sense of his cruelty in the 
ardent pursuit of that which he soon recognized 
to be his chief aim and end in life—literature, 
its study and composition. Fragments of varied 
form, lyrics, and critical articles flowed from his 
pen; and that romantic and powerful production, 
‘¢Gotz von Berlinchingen,” which defied all the 
known rules of criticism, and raised a storm of 
admiration, astonishment, and abuse, owes its 





birth to this unsettled and somewhat extravagant 
epoch in his mental career. The eccentricities 
of the young doctor—for, to that dignity he had 
aspired in Strasburg—were far from pleasing to 
his precise and formal father, who must have 
looked with considerable astonishment on his 
wild and desultory life. Riding and exercising 
at the sword by day, skaking and swimming far 
into the night, and throwing off a hundred un- 
finished productions, all,tinged with the extrava- 
gance of the period, well known as the ‘Sturm 
und Drang ”—we can easily believe that there 
would be ample grounds for the anxiety of the 
sober Frankfort citizen 

As the sweet image of poor forsaken Frederiks 
arises into mournful prominence when we review 
the career of the poet-student at Strasburg, 
does the memory of Charlotte and her magnani- 
mous lover stamp with peculiar significance that 
portion of his life, which, at his father’s desire, 
was passed at Wetzlar, ostensibly for the purpose 
of prosecuting his legal studies. But excepting 
for the strong, though fleeting influence which 
this romantic episode exercised upon his literary 
career, as manifested in the composition of the 
‘‘ Sorrows of Werther,” it has little interest for 
those who would study, as far as may be, the 
inner record of his life. His love for the noble 
Kestner’s betrothed was essentially ‘‘ an imagin® 
tive passion,” in which the poet was more impli- 





cated than the man; and as he fled in delicious 
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melancholy, indulging in a luxury of self-com- 
passion, from Wetzlar and its charms—as he hung 
Charlotte’s picture by his bedside, and implored 
permission to be the purchaser of her wedding- 
ring—we can trace none of the restless yearning 
and stifled remorse, with which he looked back 
upon the desolate little parsonage at Lesenheim. 
Self-reproach there might well have been subse- 
quently, and we would advise those who share 
in his biographer’s generous admiration of him, 
to forget, or, if possible, to turn over unread, 
this page in their hero’s story—for there is 
something very painful in its record. 

As Mr. Lewes, in exposing Bettina’s romancing 
propensity, remarks, that quite another verdict 
would be pronounced upon it, did not her sex, 
and we may add the memory of her youth, her 
beauty, and her eccentricity, shield the pretty 
delinquent, so we may fairly say that had a 
nameless, struggling writer, violated the sanctity 
of friendship as did Géethe in the composition of 
“Werther,” and not only traded in the holy se- 
crets of the man and woman who loved him, but 
so grossly distorted while revealing them, as to 
fix the public eye in surprise and reprehension 
upon the little circle which had sheltered him— 
had any, we repeat, but the successful author of 
“Gotz,” the creator of ‘‘ Wilhelm,” ‘ Faust,” 
and ‘‘Iphegenia,” thus demeaned himself, the 
serdiet of his contemporaries, no less than that 
of posterity, had blasted his name forever. But 
let us pass hastily, and without more words, over 
this stain upon this great man’s life. The whole 
epoch to which it belongs is morbid; the fantas- 
tic passion, nourished by his brain rather than 
his heart; the unhealthy melancholy, on which 


contempt; all were unnatural, inflated, diseased, 
aud we may surely believe that in a healthier 
state of mind, the sense of rectitude, if not of 
delicacy and tenderness, would have forbidden 
him thus to misuse his glorious powers, and to 
belie his better nature. 

But in dismissing this subject, we had well 
nigh overlooked the testimony to the almost un- 
exampled popularity of ‘‘ Werther,” which Mr. 
Lewes gives us, and which is too curious to be 
omitted. ¢* Perhaps there never was a fiction,” 
he says, ‘‘ which so startled and enraptured the 
World. Men of all kinds and classed were moved 
by it. It was the companion of Napoleon when 
in Egypt; it penetrated into China. To convey 
in & sentence its wondrous popularity, we may 
state that in Germany it became a people’s book, 
hawked about the streets, printed on miserable 
Paper, like an ancient ballad; and in the Chinese 


empire, Charlotte and Werther were modeled in 
Porcelain !” 








We next find Gécthe the literary lion of his 
native city, sought and admired by all the nota- 
bilities of the day, and standing out in strong 
contrast with mostof them. Klopstock, Lavater, 
Basedow, Jacobi, and the Stolbergs, eagerly cul- 
tivated his acquaintance, and he seems to have 
exercised over one and all of them that strange 


fascination which was one of his peculiar, and 
certainly most misused gifts. Heine, the author 


of ‘‘Ardinghello,” thus describes him at this 


| period:— Géethe was with us, a beautiful 
youth of five-and-twenty, who is all genius and 
| strength from head to foot, his heart full of feel- 


ing, his soul full of fire and eagle-winged; I 


_know no man in the whole history of literature, 
| who, at such an age can be compared to him in 


fullness and eompleteness of genius.” Evidence 
is not wanting of the power of this fascination 


upon the fair sex, but we feel little comp:ssion 
for the two willing victims of this period, Anna 
|Sybilla Munch, and Lili, the pretty coquettish 
| daughter of a rich Frankfort banker. The latter 
_made a strong impression on him, and provoked, 


tormented, and crossed him into something like 


| constancy; but no sooner was his love accepted, 
and the objections of parents to their marriage 
| withdrawn, than we hear of his starting on a tour 
| through Switzerland with the two Counts Stol- 
berg, ‘‘as an experiment to try whether he would 
| renounce her !” 


He returned, wavering, to all appearance, but 
resolved in his heart to give up, or rather to 


escape from, that tie of which his instinctive 
| dread was so strong; and accordingly the pas- 
sage of Karl August and his bride through 
| Frankfort on their way to Weimar, and the re- 
he looked back in after years with such supreme | 


newal of a friendly invitation from the Prince, 
gave Gdethe the opportunity of effectually and 
forever rupturing the bond which was already 
unloosed. Lili’s name swelled the list of his 
forsaken loves, and the quiet city of Weimar 
gained a glory which shall never pass away, as 
long as the footsteps of genius are held sacred 
by the sons of men. But ere we turn to the 
record of the poet’s residence there, and of that 
brilliant circle which his genius attracted around 
him, let us glance at the last products of that 
mental activity which was indeed * unhasting, 
unresting, as a star of Heaven,” through the 
eighty-two years of his life. In obedience to a 
playful command laid upon him by his Anna, 
‘‘Clavigo,” the dramatized adaptation of an old 


Spanish story, was thrown off in less than a 


week, during this last residence in Frankfort; 
‘* Stella,” the opera of ‘Von Villa Bella,” 
scenes for ‘‘ Faust,”’ passages for Lavaters, phy- 
siognomy, and many small poems, filled his 
portfolio. But amongst these trifles lay two 
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masterly sketenes, destined so to lie, immatured, 
forever, but bearing, even in that state, unmis- 
takeable evidence to his power. Of one, the 
‘¢ Prometheus,” Lewes says—‘‘It lies there 
among his works, a fragment, like the torso of 
the Theseus, enough to prove the greatness of 
the artist, if not enough to satisfy the spectator. 
Grand in conception, simple in style, luminous 
with great thought, it would have been an ex- 
emplar of the adaptation of an antique symbol to 
modern meanings, not the idle imitations of a 
bye-gone creed.” The other idea which he pro- 
jected, but which remained a mere poetic con- 
ception, though one of peculiar beauty, was that 
of an epic, founded on the well known legend of 
the Wandering Jew. 

It is in book the fourth of his delightful work 
that Mr. Lewes sets us down in that queer little 
city in the valley of the Ilm, of which he gives 
so graphic a picture. Likening it to a country 
village bordering a park, rather than a courtly 
capital, he goes on to say—‘*The stone-colored, 
light-brown and apple-green houses have high, 
peaked, slanting roofs, but no quaint gables, no 
caprices of architectural fancy, none of the min- 
gling of varied styles which elsewhere charm the 
traveler. We find the dominant char- 
acteristic of the place to be no magnificent 
church, no picturesque and ancient buildings, no 
visible image of the middle ages, but the sweet 
serenity of a lovely park.” In this park stood 
the garden house which was the poet’s favorite 
residence, and the bark hut he erected for some 
birthday féte of the Duchess, which became as 
great a favorite with the homely and simple- 
minded Duke. In this park, which was mainly 
his own creation, was he accosted by the fresh, 
bright-eyed girl, whom he at last chose to take 
to that heart which had held so many fair visions 
before, and in whose subsequent career poor 
Frederika was so fully avenged. But the wooded 
park, with its sunny slopes and flickering sha- 
dows, the Belvedere gardens, and the quiet 
streets of the demure little city itself, with the 
protecting chain which shut out ungodly pedes- 
trians during the sabbath service—all seem 
strangely out of tune with the wild group to 
which Mr. Lewes introduces us. There is the 
Dowager Duchess Amalia, laughter-loving and 
unceremonious, living in student fashion at 
Belvedere, singing student songs, riding in a 
hay cart, and, when overtaken by a storm, slip- 
ping on Wieland’s great coat! Gochhausen, her 
humpbacked maid—a malicious, ‘‘ sprightly little 
demon”—and Einsiedel, her chamberlain, poet, 
musician and actor, are figures no less strange; 
and to them we must add Corona Schroter, the 
beautiful Court singer, Luise, the reigning 











Duchess, ‘‘a grand creature,” who with Wieland, 
the Duke’s ex-tutor, are the only calm figures in 
the group, and lastly Karl August himself, dash- 
ing across country in manifest danger of his 
neck, drinking, flirting or wandering about with 
his dogs! And Goethe? Skating, swimming, 
love-making—now flying over the ice, “now 
loosening his long hair, and with locks flow- 
ing over his shoulders, whirling round in mad 
Bacchante waltz—now startling Wiemar by en- 
deavoring, as Wieland says, ‘to brutalize the 
bestial nature,’ and finally, standing in the mar- 
ket-place with the Duke by the hour together, 
smacking huge sledge whips for a wager!” 
Well may Mr. Lewes head this fourth book with 
the significant title of ‘‘Genialisch Period in 
Weimar,” and forewarn us in his index of ‘skat- 
ing, devilries and dissipation.” Quickly, how- 
ever, the first wildness evaporate, the key is 
softened, the poet even expostulates with the 
Prince, and raised amidst a storm of disapproba- 
tion from the aristocratic Weimarians to the 
dignity of privy councillor, tones down into the 
prudent, plain-speaking adviser of Karl August. 
Very quickly, too, from out the love affairs which 
perplexed his path, arises one which ‘leapt from 
lambent flame into eager and passionate fire. It 
was no transient flash, but a fire which burnt 
for ten years.” and the subject thereof, the 
Baroness Van Stein, a pretty, coquettish, accom- 
plished, and worldly woman, was the mother of 
seven children! Such as she was, ‘‘a woman of 
rank and elegance, of culture and experience—a 
woman who, instead of abandoning herself to the 
charm of his affection, knew how, without des- 
cending from her pedestal, to keep the flame 
alive’—Goethe loved her faithfully and well; 
but apart from our prejudice against such a con- 
necction, blameless as it may actually have been, 
she does not win our love or esteem. She ap- 
pears to have distrusted and teazed him, to have 
been little warmed by his genius, little grateful 
for his devotion; and on his connection and sub- 
sequent marriage with Christiane Vulpius, to 
have shown such a lack of generosity and truth, 
that we are compelled to doubt whether she ever 
truly loved him. 

‘¢Amusement went hand in hand with busi- 
ness,” says Lewes, of that period of sanity which 
followed the first wild Weimarian days, when 
‘‘infinite genius swallowed infinite sausages, 
drank infinitely, loved infinitely; and the 
favorite amusement, as those familiar with 
‘‘ Wilhelm” will divine, was private theatricals. 
The frequent rehearsals of drama, opera and 
ballet filled the leisure hours agreeably, and the 
whole Court, composed of such strange ingre- 
dients, formed a strolling company, wandering 
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from palace to palace, or occasionally to the 
forest stage, traces of which are still visible at 
Ettersburg. With a wagon and sumpter asses, 
they would start at break of day in the wildest 
spirits—** on through solitudes, the grand old 
trees of which were wont only to see the soaring 
hawk poised above their tops, or the wild-eyed 
deer bounding past the tint of the charcoal 
burner. On they went—youth, beauty, gladness 
and hope—a goodly train, like that which ani- 
mated the forest of Ardennes, when, ‘ under the 
shade of melancholy boughs,’ the pensive Duke 
and his followers, forgot awhile their cares.” 
But a new epoch was dawning in the poet’s 
career. ‘*He was now entering his thirtieth 
year, and life emerged from the visionary mists 
through which hitherto it had been seen; the 
solemn earnestness of manhood took the place of 
the vanishing thoughtlessness of youth, and gave 
amore commanding unity to his existence. His 
grand dramatic poem of ‘‘Iphegenia Auf Tauris,” 
Mr. Lewes’s criticism on which is so interesting 
and so delicately correct, is, as he says, an index 
of this crystallizing process of his mind, in which 
the turbulent passions of his youth sank into 
stillness. It was in this stage of his life that the 
poet and Prince (the former now raised to the 





rank of noble by his friend and master,) started | 


incog., with the lightest of traveling trunks, on 
one of those romantic tours which were the de- 
light of the fashionable romantics of that day. 
Doubtless the meeting between the son and his 
parents at Frankfort, of which we hear, was a 
proud and happy era in their lives, and we can 
readily imagine the ‘‘ motherly and housewifely 
pride,” of the still joyous Frau Aja, on the re- 
ception of such distinguished guests. The char- 
acteristic interview with poor Frederika, and 
the narrative of it Goethe forwarded to her who 
had never loved him half as truly, have already 
been mentioned. He paid Lili a visit too, and 
“found the lovely Marmoset (so he called her, ) 
with a baby of seven weeks old in her arms, and 
her mother standing by.” 

After four months travel, the two returned to 
Weimar, and the poet considerably cooled in his 
passion for the Frau von Stein (did this result 
from his glimpse of the lost Frederika?) com- 
menced that eager study of science, which was 
the darling of his old age. “Tasso” was planned 
m prose! at this time, ‘‘ Wilhelm” and “ Eg- 
mont” in progress, numberless smaller works 
thrown off, and the poor young Duke, whose 
crystallization had not advanced so satisfactorily 
as that of his friend, eight years his senior, was 
heartily scolded from time to time, for his still 
boyish escapades. 





His next journey, in which the deep yearning : by that friendship for Schiller which owes its 


of a whole lifetime was satisfied, he made alone, 
and under an assumed name. But if his longing 
for the sunny skies of the south was indeed so 
strong, how unaccountable is it that with Italian 
voices around him, and the breath of the sweet 
south upon his cheek, he should have been as 
coldly unmoved as if the veritable Her Moller, 
bent upon some mercantile speculation, and not 
the impassioned ‘‘Kennst du das land,” had 
stood amongst the mountains and vineyards, and 
trod the stately, gem strewn cities of Italy. His 
feelings may have been ‘‘too deep for utter- 
ance ;” and yet, what could be deeper, truer, 
than those passionate yearnings which did find 
voice, and such a voice, in the songs of the 
home-sick Mignon? The coldness of his ‘ Ita- 
liane Rische” is sufficiently explained. Com- 
piled in the decline of his powers, from the hasty 
letters penned years before, it could not be other 
than it was; but how explain that no glorious 
memories of the past, whose trophies lay around 
him, awoke the poet’s enthusiasm as he trod 
‘the land of history, literature, painting and 
music?” That he had not outlived the passions 
of his youth and their selfish indulgence is evi- 
dent, since we hear of his making love to a fair 
young Milanese, and only withdrawing his 
assiduous attentions when the poor girl rose 
from a severe illness which followed upon a 
quarrel with her betrothed (not so magnanimous 
as Kestner,) and again met him, freed, whether 
willing or no, from her engagement. 

His return to Weimar after this expedition 
seems to have been very melancholy. His old 
acquaintances, moving in their narrow circle, 
were to a certain extent distasteful to him, fresh 
from a new world, far more consonant with his 
nature, and teeming with new ideas, new experi- 
ences. They grumbled at the change percepti- 
ble in him, questioned the fruits of his literary 
labor, and preferred the early version of ‘‘ Eg- 
mont” and the prose cf ‘‘Tasso” to the copies, 
remodelled with such taste and care, under the 
genial influences of Italy. Nor could he turn to 
the Frau von Stein for sympathy in his depres- 
sion. The love of old days, which had long 
declined, was no more; he came back disen- 
chanted; and the lady, instead of yielding grace- 
fully to the necessity (she was now forty-five!) 
overwhelmed him with reproaches, and by her 
fretful impatience hastened that which she 
dreaded. Resolved to dedicate the remainder 
of his life to art and science, he resigned the 
most onerous of his public duties, the Presi- 
dency of the War Department, and of the Cham- 
ber; and was alike strengthened in this resolu- 
tion, and urged to greater productive activity, 
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birth to this eventful year of his history, and 
only ceased with Schiller’s life to stimulate and 
strengthen him. 

It was one bright day in that autumn that 
Christiane stood beneath the park trees, waiting 
to hand the poet a petition on behalf of her bro- 
ther, young Vulpius, for whom she desired to 
secure the great man’s influence, and thus took 
the first step which led to their connection, and 
subsequent inarriage. The poet gazed upon 
‘‘her golden-brown locks, laughing eyes, ruddy 
cheeks, kiss-provoking lips, and gracefully 
rounded figure,” and, as we may suppose, gave 
an encouraging answer to her timid petition. 
When he came to know her he was quickly fas- 
cinated by anature which was much akin to that 
of his joyous mother, and her naive simplicity, 
uncurbed by the artificial restraints of society, 
completed the conquest. Forced to seek her 
own support by making artificial flowers, owing 
to the viciousness of her father, we cannot sup- 
pose that she was a woman of education or 
worldly experience; but Goethe’s heart had not 
often inclined to such, and there is ample evi- 
dence to prove that a quick apprehension and 
natural shrewdness enabled her to sympathize 
with his tastes. When in the Christmas of the 
following year she became the mother of his only 
son, he took her with her mother and sister into 
his house, and some years afterwards, gratefully 
acknowledging the happiness he owed her, he 
made her his wife. Few even of his ardent ad- 
mirers acknowledge the nobleness of this act; 
and yet it certainly was one of peculiar gene- 
rosity. The disparity of their social position, 
her own perfect content, and above all the 
vociferous opposition of the little Weimar circle 
sure to be excited, would have formed an all- 
sufficient argument against the marriage to one 
of a weaker and less generous nature. Neither 
was there any admixture of self-interest in his 
motives; she loved too well, and was too indif- 
ferent to her position, to dream of leaving him; 
and moreover that fatal tendency to intemperance 
which she inherited from her father, had gradu- 
ally shown itself, and clouded with wretchedness, 
little dreamt of by the world, the poet’s once 
happy fireside. Under such circumstances he 
would have been defended, even applauded by 
many, had he cast off the mother of his child; 
and it needed rare strength and generosity to 
enable him to take her to his bosom as a wife. 
It was on the 19th of October, 1806, when she 
had been his affectionate companion for eighteen 
years, that he espoused her; and ten years 
afterwards he mourned her loss with exquisite 
pathos. For her were written the “Roman 
Elegies,” of which it is said that, had he penned 
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| nothing else, he would stand prominent amongst 
German poets; and by her side was composed 
_ the “‘ Metamorphoses of Plants.” 

The latter beautiful little treatise leads us to 
glance at the poet in yet another aspect, on 
which Mr. Lewes has bestowed infinite pains, 
and which, in its very nature, bespeaks him 
‘‘many-sided” indeed, The poet as a man of 
science! The words are eloquent with meaning, 
and when we find that in more than one brane) 
of natural science—certainly in botany and 
anatomy—he was far in advance of the scientific 
men of his age, we are lost in wonder at tho 
variety of his gifts, and the almost unexampled 
completeness of his mental powers. That his 
earnest researches should have been scorned by 
the professors of that day is not surprising; tho 
very name of the poet attached to a scientific 
treatise, much more to a scientific discovery, 
sufficed to stamp it as a flimsy and imaginative 
affair, unworthy of grave investigation. Yet the 
testimony which Mr. Lewes has collected, that 
of such men as St. Hilaire, Professor Schmidt, 
the continuer of Cuvier’s ‘‘ History des Sciences 
Naturelles,” and, greatest of all, Richard Owen, 
triumphantly established Géethe’s reputation as 
a deep-thinker, and earnest, patient investigator 
of natural sciences. His misunderstanding of 
Newton’s ‘‘Theory of Colors,” and the errors 
into which he was led by starting from wron 
premises, do not impeach his authority upon 
other points, and arose from his utter ignorance 
of mathematics, indispensable in the class of ex- 
periments which he undertook. 

But these loved pursuits were destined to in- 
terruption. Once more, at the request of the 
Dutchess Amalia and Herder, who were roaming 
in Italy together, he spent a month or two there, 
and no sooner was he re-established in his study 
at Weimar, than a rough summons from the 
Duke called him to the Prussian camp in Silesia, 
‘where, instead of stones and flowers, he should 
see the field sown with troops.” He went, an¢ 
commenced writing an essay on the development 
of animals, and a comic opera, amidst the din of 
the camp. After a short interval of rest, he 
again followed Karl August into the field, when 
at the head of a Prussian regiment he invaded 
France, with the King of Prussia and the Duks 
of Brunswick, for the purpose of replacing Louis 
XVI. on the throne. The nation were not dis- 
posed to estimate greatly this interference of 
foreign powers, and after one or two slight ad- 
vantzges, quickly regained by the Napoleonists, 
the army slowly retreated, and Géethe returned 
home, to find that his munificent friend had or- 





dered his house in the Francenplan to be rebuilt 
during his absence. As it was still in process of 
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reconstruction, he found a pleasant task in super- 
intending it, and arranged some portion of the 
interior so as to be a pleasant reminiscence 
of Italy. 

In the next ten years of his life, up to 1805, 
when he wrote ‘‘the half of my existence is gone 
from me,” Géethe was deepiy indebted to the 
healthy and stimulating influence of Schiller’s 
mind. The contrast between the two leaders of 
literature as they thus walked together in bro- 
therly emulation, is vividly depicted by Mr. 
Lewes; but in spite of his eloquence we cannot 
help turning with something like relief from the 
cold, massive features of Goethe, to the worn, 
earnest face of poor Schiller. Worn it was, with 
that dire struggle for bread which Carl August’s 
favorite had never known; lined too with sick- 
ness and suffering, and deficient in beauty of out- 
ling. Yet there was a pathos in those lines, and 
a gleaming enthusiasm in those eager eyes, which 
touched the heart and stirred the pulses. The 
friendship of these two great men is the more 
noble and touching that they were essentially 
rivals, antagonistic in aim and nature, and each 
supported in his claims to greatness by fierce 
partizans, eager to destroy their union. They 
never succeeded; but Schiller’s admirers have 
triumphed at length in the undeniable popularity 
his works enjoy over those of his friend. Few 
would contend that his genius was greater than 
Goethe’s, or his powers as complete in breadth 
and diversity; but his heart was larger; the 
warm human elements the other lacked, were 
woven in his nature. Impulsive, passionate, and 
enthusiastic, he appeals to loving, weeping, err- 
ing humanity—Qéethe, to the few strong souls 
who can bear the excess of the intellectual and 
imaginative faculties over the heart and its affec- 
tions, 

Schiller’s influence over Gdethe was peculiarly 
beneficial in weaning him from the engrossing 
pursuit of science, to that which was after all his 
true vocation; and those ten years were the most 
productive of his life. ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” on 
which Schiller’s criticisms were singularly shrewd 
aud happy, was completed; as was ‘“ Faust,” 
Which had lain and grown in that great mind for 
thirty years. ‘Hermann und Dorothea,” pure 
and faultless, if cold, was written, numerous 
poetical plans laid, and small poems, translations, 
and critical articles, thrown off in abundance. 
Together they started the ‘‘Horen,” designed to 
awake Germany, by the union of ‘‘all the talents,” 
from the lethargy into which it had fallen, and 
together lashed the public, in revenge for its 
failure, in the epigrams of the ‘‘Xenien.” It 
Was in 1799, the year in which Sir Walter Scott 
caine before the world as the translator of “ Gotz 





von Berlinchingen,”’ that Schiller finally moved 
to Weimar for the rest of his days. 

From that time to 1817, Géethe was mainly 
occupied in his endeavors to create a German 
drama, and, as long as life was granted him, 
Schiller earnestly abetted his efforts. ‘‘ Don 
Carlos,’ ‘‘ Wallenstein,” and a new adaptation 
of **Egmont’ were performed, and for awhile 
all promised well for the revival of a new and 
lofty style of dramatic representation. But it 
was a delusive flash, and we can easily under- 
stand that success was impossible, when we see 
the stern Geheimrath, Géethe, seated in the 
centre of the pit, overawing the enthusiastic Jena 
students with his awful glances, and on one oc- 
casion, rising with a thunderous ‘‘let no one 
laugh ?” when that natural expression of feeling 
rose from part of the audience. Mere amusement 
was scorned, the public overlooked or sternly con- 
troled, and passion and humor made subservient 
to national culture, or what the austere theatri- 
cal manager fondly believed to be such. Under 
such circumstances, failure was inevitable; the 
dramatic age was past, and antique restorations 
and dramatized poems, in direct opposition to 
the tastes of the people, were not likely to re- 
vive it. 

From the little Weimar circle of this time, 
consisting of Géethe, Schiller, Meyer, Merk, 
Herder, and several distinguished women, death 
soon snatched two of its brightest ornaments; 
and the loss of Herder and Schiller dispersed 
the little knot which Kotzbue, jealous of its ex- 
clusiveness, had vainly endeavored to break into. 
Géethe felt the last stroke deeply, and though 
with characteristic self-control he received the 
news of -Schiller’s death without betraying his 
emotion, he was overheard to weep bitterly when 
first he learnt his danger. He could fathom the 
great soul which had passed away, and knew 
what the world had lost. 

‘‘The death of Schiller left him very lonely,” 
says Lewes. ‘It was more than the loss of a 
friend ; it was the loss of an energetic stimulus, 
which had urged him to production; and in the 
activity of production he lived an intenser life. 
During the long, laborious years which followed 
—years of accumulation, of study, of fresh ex- 
perience, and of varied plans—we shall see him 
produce works of which many might be proud; 
but the noonday splendor of his life had passed, 
and the light which we admire, is the calm efful- 
gence of the setting sun.” In the autumn of 
that year which had robbed him of Schiller, the 
din of war once more interrupted the poet’s 
peaceful studies; but this time the roar of can- 
non and the cries of the fugitives from the battle- 
field of Jena penetrated into his study, and 
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though he was spared actual injury, the ine- 
briated soldiery insulted and annoyed him in his 
own house, and he saw his beloved Weimar 
sacked, the palace stripped of every valuable by 
the victorious French, and the houses of his 
friends in flames. His own, selected as the 
quarters of Marshal Augereau, was spared on 
that account, and the young hussar who brought 
him notification of this from the French, was 
Leli’s son! It was not until two years after- 
wards, however, that Napoleon and Goethe met 
at Erfurt, at the congress which took place 
there, and held that remarkable conversation 
which Lewes relates, wound up with Napoleon’s 
characteristic commentary—‘: Viola un homme !” 

Meanwhile, two noticeable figures had for a 
moment crossed the poet’s path, and passed away 
again, each to commemorate the event in a work 
of some importance—Madame de Stael, in her 
admirable ‘‘ De |’Allemagne,” and Bettina Bren- 
tano, in the ‘‘Correspondence with a Child.” 
The ‘‘ whirlwind in petticoats,’”’ as Heine calls her, 
talked, gesticulated, and argued to little purpose. 
Géethe, forwarned of her intention to print his 
conversations, was, of course, as cold and inac- 
cessible as he could be—and that is not saying 


a little; but the child, wilful, romantic, and | 


childishly vain, has woven from her brief inter- 
course with the object of her frantic worship a 
romance as exaggerated and untruthful, as it is to 
all appearance, naive and simple. Bettina was 
not the only child fascinated by that spell which 
Goethe still exercised, even in old age, for we 
now hear of Minna Herzlieb, the adopted child 
of a bookseller at Jena, loving and beloved by 
him. Little is known of this romantic episode, 
however, save that she was the original of Ottilic 
in the ‘‘ Elective Affinities,’’ and was sent to school 
to break off the connection! The same year in 
which this strange production, spoken of by 
Longfellow as ‘‘ that monstrous book,” was given 
to the world, Goethe commenced his autobiogra- 
phy, so anxiously looked for by the public; and, 
owing to its own coldness, so slightingly re- 
ceived. The old man had no sympathy for the 
ardent and rebellious youth, of whose young life 
the world was longing to hear, and the scanty 
particalars of the past which had not escaped his 
memory, were given in so cold a tone, viewed 
from so chill and distant an eminence, that we 
can readily understand the disappointment with 
which they were received. In truth, active and 
fruitful as were his declining days, the glory of 
his life was past, and the voluminous record of 
those years of silent decay with which the Ger- 
man biographer loads his page, cannot, as Mr. 
Lewes wisely perceives, have any great interest 
for the English reader. One event of note we 
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had well nigh omitted—that acquaintance with 
'the great master of melody, in which Goethe 
showed to so little advantage. Professing pro- 
foundly to admire his genius during the few days 
they were together at Toplitz, he subsequently 
received, in perfect silence, ‘‘a very humble 
epistle,” which Beethoven addressed to him in 
the hope of securing his interest with Kar] An- 
gust! Excuses may ingeniously be suggested 
for this ungracious silence for the poet’s ad- 
mirers, and perhaps charity forbids us, in the 
absence of particulars, to pass any judgment 
upon it; but it certainly is not a pleasing trait 
in the story of his latter years, and accords only 
too well with the habitual coldness he then 
displayed. Even the noble struggles of his 
countrymen against Napoleon had no power to 
move him, and on the very day of the battle of 
Leipsic, he wrote the epilogue to the tragedy of 
‘¢ Essex,” fora favorite actress! We perfectly 
agree with his biographer in the belief that this 
cold withdrawal from the struggles of the day 
arose neither from cowardice, nor from the fear 
of compromising himself with Napoleon; but we 
cannot accept as any vindication of his character 
the fact that he could be roused, and was effec- 
tually so, when the tyranny of the great con- 
queror affected his bosom friend, the Duke of 
Weimar! If then, injured through one whom he 
loved, he could burst into passionate eloquence, 
why was he silent when hundreds, children of 
the same soil with himself, were struggling 
to redress their wrongs from the same iron 
hand? 

It is easy to say that, buried in his laborious 
studies, he was striving in the true spirit of phi- 
lanthropy, for the advancement of his race; but 
after all, he was as effectually indulging his 
nature and its selfish demands as the worldling 
who madly pursues the phantom pleasure, or the 
sensualist who clings to his suicidal vices! That 
his aims were great and pure, he owed to his 
maker; and yet his genius was the only god he 
worshipped, and to it he could sacrifice not alone 
the bleeding hearts of others, but his own, as we 
saw in the Strasburg episode! Could he have 
viewed his future career as we now view it, map- 
ped out in the past, that silent tragedy had never 
been, and the immortal productions of his pen 
had been dear to the many, as they now are 
to the few. Unhappily, he cast away with nar- 
row and mistaken policy that which should have 
been his purest incentive, and truest guide, % 
the developement of his genius. The gifts of bis 
intellect were matured on the ashes of his heart. 
But for this fatal error, gloriously gifted as he 
was, we might never have had to record that 
Schiller stands above him in the love of mankind, 
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and the human-hearted Shakspeare far, far be- 
yond his loftiest flight. 

Mr. Lewes would, we suspect, be very reluc- 
tant to admit this estimate of the ‘‘ Life-enjoyer ” 
of Germany—but while we heartily thank him 
for a work of peculiar interest, varied research, 
and healthy eloquence, we claim the right of 
making our own deductions from the facts he 
gives us; and we cannot but think that while 


probing the secrets of that great life; he, too, 
like those whom the poet irresistibly attracted 
to him, has been somewhat dazzled, somewhat 
blinded by the fascination of the master-mind, 
and has given a verdict more lenient and tender 
than the sober, every-day folks of the world, less 
generously enthusiastic than himself, will be dis- 
| posed to accept. 
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WALNUTH’S MOTHER. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Wuat makes the house so still? 
What makes the house so still? 
Cried the mother of fair Walnuth, 
Cried she, sitting at the door; 
From his singing in the mill, 
From his working in the mill— 
My pretty one is gone, she said, 
Is gone, and nothing more. 


Why don’t the robin sing? 
Why don’t the robin sing? 
I have waited since the daybreak, 
By the doorstone of my door; 
But he sits with folded wing— 
Is he making songs to ring, 
Of my Walnuth spreading bundles 
On the dusty threshing-floor ! 
Of his treading golden bundles 
On the dusty threshing-floor ? 





Why cries the lonesome owl? 


Why culls the lonesome owl? é 
Smooth things she prophecies, that thus 
She tells them o’er and o’er— 

And the noisy morning fowl 

Hides his head, as in a cowl, 

In the shining scarlet rufile, 

That till now he proudly wore, 
That leading all his lady-birds 

He always gayly wore. 


What makes the rose so red? 
What makes the rose so red? 
As she stands beside my doorstone, 
As she looks in at my door; 
Oh! her heart to mine has said, 
T am bleeding for the dead, 
Pretty Walnuth will be singing 
In the silent mill no more, 
Nor spreading golden bundles 
On the dusty threshing-floor. 








SOW HY. SEeD. 


BY C. F. ORNE. 


Sow thy springing seed of thought, 
Hopeful sow it! 

With what growth it may be fraught— 

Take it; whate’er meed is brought, 
Accept, oh, poet! 


If it rapidly upspring, 
Spreading, spiring— 
Give not joy too much the wing, 
Perchance a gourd, soon withering, 
Is thy desiring. 


Yet, despise not its life’s measure, 
Glad, not scorning— 
If one sad heart touched with pleasure, 


29 


Countea .t at night for treasure, 
Dead at morning. 


If the earth it long doth cumber, 
Booting slowly, 

Beckoning up the weary number 

Of the years it seems to slumber, 
Grieve not wholly. 


Not desponding, not despairing, 
Take thy wages, 
For an oak thou may’st be caring, 
Shelter, strength to thousands bearing, 
Through long ages. 
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JENNIE NEILSON; 


THE BEAUTIFUL GATE-KEEPER. 





Juxx Neiison was a most beautiful and ex- 
traordinary Scotch lassie, the daughter of the 
person residing at the gate, through which visi- 
tors were admitted to the grounds of Bonnington 
House, the residence of Sir Charles Rosseat the 
celebrated Falls of the Clyde, near New Lanark, 
Scotland. 

As two travellers approached the gate, some 
thirty years since, with the agility of a young 
fawn, skipped forth the lovely Jennie Neilson, 
reminding one of what Burke says of Marie 
Antoinette, the Dauphiness of Versailles, and 
afterwards the unfortunate Queen of Louis the 
XVL., that ‘‘ surely never lit upon this orb, which 
she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision,” never can it be forgotten that this lovely 
barefoot child, for she had not yet numbered 
more than twelve or thirteen years, placed in the 
exposed situation of gate-keeper, and acting as 
an exhibitor of the romantic beauties of the 
grounds and the water fall, should have preserved 
a modesty and grace, which afterwards gave to 
her a renown of which a child of nobility might 
well be proud. 

Her history would almost lead to the belief 
that some Scotch fairy had presided at her birth, 
and had endowed her with all those important 
qualities required ‘‘to win the wisest and the 
coldest warm.” 

But let us not anticipate. Every traveller who 
has trodden the ‘‘ Land O Cakes,” must surely 
have visited the far, famed river Clyde, and its 
richly romantic scenery, not exceeded by any in 
the British Isles, castles with lofty towers seated 
upon remarkable eminences, rocky peaks, 
chasms, connected by bridges hundreds of feet 
above the stream, and all around from Glasgow 
to Edinburg, sacred spots hallowed by the dead 
of patriots and of heroes. 

The village of New Lanark, near the falls of this 
consecrated river, is renowned as having been 
the spot where Sir William Walters commenced 
his glorious but unhappy career. It was here 
that Selby, the son of the English constable of 
Dundee, in the attempt to seize the whittle or 
knife, from the belt of Wallace was preyented 
by the latter who drew it forth and plunged it 
into the body of the rash youth; Wallace making 
good his escape ere the companions of Selby 
sould seize him. But all these has passed away, 
and New Lanark is now a flourishing village of 
several thousand inhabitants, principally if not 
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wholly, employed in the cotton mills erected by 
and conducted upon the plan of the enthusiastic 
**Owen,” who has made himself so conspicuous 
in the formation of communities upon what is 
called the new social system. New Harmony, in 
the State of Illinois, owed its origin to Robert 
Owen. 

But to return to Jennie Neilson and the falls. 
After setting wide open the gate, to admit the 
carriage of the traveller, and closing it on their 
entrance, with a speed but little short of an ante- 
lope, this fairy child flew on before them, turning 
round and stopping occasionally till they came 
Within ten or twelve paces of her, and then 
bounding forward, until she reached some spot 
offering a remarkable point of view, 

Here she would by signs, but without speak- 
ing a word, attract their attention, and so signi- 
ficant were her motions and attitudes that no 
utterance was needful to accomplish her design. 

Well rust it be remembered by all who wit- 
nessed this most extraordinary child, that she 
was at every moment an object for the sculptor. 
She was, though barefoot, neatly dressed in a 
white frock, which displayed the symetry of her 
form, and it required but little indulgence of the 
fanciful, amidst these wildly romantic scencs, to 
imagine oneself under the spell of some enchant- 
ress, or some unseen Ariel governing this too 
lovely sprite as she would plant herself upon 4 
projecting rock, and in the most graceful of atti- 
tudes point to the dashing and tumbling stream, 
as it appeared to lose itself in the awful abyss 
into which it plunged, with a deafning roar. 

There are here two separate falls. One imme- 
diately above the other, having of course a plat- 
form between them upon which the upper fall 
tumbles, as over the breast of an immense dam, 
while the lower fall, as it is seen from the river 
side is jagged and uneven. On the very summit 
of the right bank of the river, greatly elevated 
above the upper fall, stood, at the period before 
us, a small temple, octagon in form, and open all 
round. As the travellers were toiling up the 
immense height, how were they charmed, oD 
looking towards it, to see their fairy guide, stand 
ing in the niche of the temple which faced them 
with a grace and an air, never exceeded by Ra- 
chel in one of her most dignified postures. 

Every endeavour was made, from time to time, 
by the travellers, to approach within talking dis- 
tance of this Atalanta—but all in vain. Had she 
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been deprived of the use of speech, she could not 
have preserved a more rigid silence. Beaming 


all over with smiles she kept herself at about the: 


same distance at all times, until our travelers 
again reached their carriage, nor was it until they 
had seated themselves and were ready to depart 
that she sprang to the gate, which flew open at 
her touch, when retiring some short distance, 
she made a parting curtsy such as would grace 
the drawing-room of a dutchess, nor would she 
come near to receive the gratuity offered for her 
attendance. Supposing this to result from ex- 


treme diffidence, a liberal gratuity in the shape of | 


a large silver coin, was thrown upon the ground 
by each of our travelers as they left the demesne 
of the baronet, to visit the old castle of Cora, 
and Cartland Craggs, on Mouse Water. 

But for days, if not weeks, reference was made 
to Jennie Neilson, as a sight more rare than all 
the splendid scenery of Scotland, which we must 
now leave to give the crowning features of her 
interesting story. 

Some five or six years after the incidents here 
—ever fresh in the memory of one of our tra- 
velers—accident placed him in contact with a 
celebrated physician, who had recently returned 
from Europe, to whom he endeavored to give an 
account of this visit to the falls of the Clyde— 
of course connecting with it the lovely sprite 
whose name the narrator had forgotten. 

But no sooner was the attempt made to de- 
scribe her, than the Doctor exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! I 
know all about her; it was Jennie Neilson, and 
you were not deceived in your estimate of her; 
time increased her attractions, both of person and 
mind, and she became the subject of a book of 
poems, which I have now in my possession, and 
you shall gratify your curiosity by its perusal. 

But let me tell you her story. When she had 
reached about her fifteenth year, a young English 
baronet, on a visit to the falls of the Clyde, saw 
your heroine, and fell violently in love with her. 
He concealed it from every human being but her 
father, to whom, in the strictest confidence, he 
revealed it, taking secret means to have her 
taught everything which she could learn, at the 
excellent schools established at New Lanark by 
the benevolent enthusiast we have named, who 
provided the best of masters and mistresses, and 
caused those he employed to be well instructed ; 
music and dancing being among the ornamental 
acquirements in which they were indulged. 

‘You will,” said the doctor, ‘‘ readily conclude 
that Miss Neilson, for so we must now call her, 
Was not backward in profiting by her opportu- 
nities of study. She had lost her mother, and a 
maternal maiden aunt, her father, and herself 
constituted the family of the small tenement 





which stvod at the gate, and might be considered 
as the porter’s lodge—for it was the only guard 
house to the Ross estate. 

As a natural consequence of her beauty and 
acquirements, she became the pride of the place, 
and to listen to her song, or to dance with Miss 
Neilson was the height of the ambition of all the 
young men who assembled at the recreations, 
which, once in every week, were enjoyed in the 
large assembly room appropriated for that pur- 
pose. 

But a watchful eye was upon her, for her 
father, no doubt from the best of motives, at the 
urgent request of the young English baronet, by 
whom the most solemn assurances were given 
that his intentions were to offer her marriage, 
had insisted upon a promise that she should give 
no encouragement to any of her numerous ad- 
mirers of the village; and should any decided 
preference be shown to her by any one, she was 
to give her father immediate notice of it. 

Now commenced her troubles and anxieties, 
for she, naturally enough, wondered at the strict 
watch to which she was subjected, and frequent 
were the applications she made to her aunt to 
know why she could not be permitted to accept 
of invitations that were frequently given to her, 
to be of this or that party of the young people 
with whom she wished to associate. To these 
questions repeatedly made, no satisfactory an- 
swers could of course be given, for the good wo- 
man was not in the secret. 

While these curtailments of her pleasures 
were causing her much anxiety and distress, an 
event occurred which threw some light upon her 
father’s motives, in so far as it satisfied her she 
was sought for in marriage by some one who had 
speken of it to her parent, though she had not 
the most distant idea who it could be. Her 
father had made one or two recent journeys to a 
neighbouring village, which had excited some 
curiosity, though he endeavored to parry it by 
saying he had determined to change his residence, 
having had an offer of employment much more 
profitable, and more respectable than the one in 
which he was engaged at Lanark ; ‘‘ and Jennie,” 
said he, ‘‘ I owe this offer to thy bonny self; to- 
day thou must don thy best attire,-and gang 
along with me to make the acquaintance of one 
who has long interested himself in thy welfare; 
little thinkest thou of the offer that may be made 
to thee. Don, therefore, thy best hood and thy 
silken plaid, and array thyself in thy sweetest 
smiles, for much good awaiteth thee.” ; 

In all the truthfulness and trust of her charac- 
ter, for she was tenderly attached to her father, 
she obeyed his summons, proceeded to the ap- 
pointed place, which was no neighboring village, 
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but proved the residence of a nobleman, not many 
miles from Bonnington. 

To her great surprise, her father led her into 
one of the parlors of the stately mansion, telling 
her to fear nothing, for he to whom she was to 
be introduced was, next to himself, her best 
friend. They had not been long seated, when 
the English Baronet entered, and Jennie at once 
recognized him, as a traveler whom she had 
often attended over the grounds of Bonnington. 
He approached her in the most respectful man- 
ner, telling her, that ever since he had first seen 
her, she had haunted him—that her image was 
never absent from his memory—that although, 
as her father would explain to her, they occupied 
very different positions in the community, yet he 
was perfectly satisfied that, with the education 
she had already received, a very little time in 
the society to which he would introduce her, 
and the lessons it would be her pride and plea- 
sure to see given her, and, indeed, himself to 
superintend, she would not only feel herself 
fully equal to sustain her position, but that she 
would ere very long be the idol of her family, 
and would render him so entirely happy, that to 
accept him as her affianced husband could not 
fail to secure to her an equal blessing. 

Stunned as she was by this unexpected an- 
nouncement, she did not entirely lose her pre- 
sence of mind. After a considerable pause, in 
which she endeavored to rally herself, she mo- 
destly replied: ‘‘ Not knowing where I am, nor 
to whom [ am indebted for an offer to which I 
am wholly unprepared to reply, I can now make 
but one decision upon a subject involving the 
happiness or misery of my whole life, which may 
be rendered as wretched by attempting to oceupy 
& position far above my poor abilities and de- 
serts, as would be the undoubted fate of one 
who, suddenly pleased with my supposed per- 
sonal attractions, would feel my utter incapa- 
city for any exalted position in society. 1 
beseech you, therefore, to permit me to re- 
turn with my father to our humble abode. 
With the addition I can now give to his present 
resources, we can be very comfortable, and 
there, it will be my highest gratification, as it 
will be my bounden duty, to pray for your future 
welfare. 

You do not know what are my qualifications, 
and my deficiencies; and I, who do, am well 
convinced you should think no more of the pro- 
position you have made. Of a marriage.con- 
nection, I have never yet seriously thought, and” 
(gaining strength as she proceeded,) ‘ F do not 
think I ever shall, unless I can be satisfied there 
is an equality, which will at least offer a happi- 
ness not to be hoped for, where there is a great 





disparity in the condition of the parties, I can 
never be sufficiently grateful for your good 
opinion, nor for the kindnesses which my father 
tells me you have extended to us; and if you 
will permit me to think of you as my kindest 
friend, it will be a gratification and an honor far 
above my merits.” 

Thus saying, she rose to depart, which the 
Baronet would not permit without again urging 
his suit, and endeavoring to do away with the 
scruples of the fair one; but she yielded not, 
though he avowed his name and his title, and 
laid them both at her feet, 

We are not in possession of the many inter- 
views and arguments which passed between the 
Baronet and our heroine, but it is said they 
were many, and, on his part, very urgent; until, 
satisfied he could not prevail, he reluctantly 
ceased to visit her, writing her, however, con- 
tinually, and addressing her in prose and verse, 
as you will see, continued the Doctor, in the 
volume which I have promised to lend you. 

But, continued he, that volume does not finish 
this love affair, which I have thought somewhat 
analogous to that of Petrarch and Laura, /or 
the Baronet secretly continued his kind offices, 
determined to show her how deep and disin- 
terested was his regard for her. 

The banns were published in the parish chureh 
of New Lanark, at a subsequent period, of o 
marriage to be there solemnized, between William 
Lawrie, mechanician, and Jane Neilson of Bon- 
nington, and every preparation was made for 
its accomplishment, when an intimation was 
given t> the Rector that objection would be 
made to the banns, and he was cautioned not to 
proceed. 

Great embarrassment was the result. The 
Rector was appealed to, to know from whence 
the hindrance was to come, but he either could 
not or would not tell, upon which Lawrie was 
most anxious Jennie should consent to be mar- 
ried by a magistrate, but she was inflexible, and 
insisted upon having the Rector to proceed, as 
she was satisfied no available opposition could be 
made. 

Thus, all was accordingly in progress for the 
wedding on the appointed day, when an order 
came from England to arrest Mr. Robert Neilson 
for certain sums of money loaned him by Sir 
Theodore D——, our English baronet, which he 
claimed as monies appropriated to the education 
of Miss Jane Neilson, the daughter of the said 
Robert Neilson. 

As the school bills had been paid they bad 
been sent to Sir Theodore, and he held receipts 
for other monies which he had furnished to 
Jennie’s father. But just about the time that 
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notice had been given of the order for the arrest, 
a coach and four drove up to the door of the 
humble home of the enraged Robert Neilson, and 
his beautiful daughter who was now overwhelmed 
in sorrow and dissolved in tears. The carriage, 
however, proved the harbinger of peace, for it 
contained no other person than Sir Theodore, 
who had called upon the worthy rector and the 
groom, and bid them meet him at the house of 
the betrothed, where, instead of producing any 
adverse documents he made a kind address, and 
as if everything relating to Jennie should be 
extraordinary if not eccentric, he presented her 
with a settlement of two thousand pounds, as a 
marriage portion, wishing herself and her wor- 
thy husband to consider him as their best friend. 
The order for the arrest, he said, had been given 
that the marriage under no circumstances could 
take place until his presence. 

It is scarcely necessary to say how much hap- 


















piness was experienced on this auspicious ter- 
mination of Jennie’s wedding. Nor is it pre- 
tended that every circumstance transpired pre- 
cisely as herein related, after a lapse of more 
than twenty years. But of the main facts there 
can be no doubt, as both the travelers are yet ; 
living and well remember the sweet and lovely 
Jennie as she is here described. One of them 
had the book of poems in his possession. The 
baronet’s courtship and marriage present were 
fully believed in, by the respectable physician 
who told it to the writer, who has no doubt this 
dear lassie had the proverbial Scotch prudence 
to prefer a romantic life. at New Lanark, where 
she was so highly esteemed, remaining in the ; 
land o’ cakes, rather than to risk neglect in a 
situation above her sphere, in the great metropo- ' 
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lis of England, when the beauty which alone had 
called her to it, should have passed away. 
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BY SYLVICOLA. ti 





Tuy rush to the battle, they meet in the fight, 
As the billows that pour on the rock, 
As the lightnings that gleam on the dark brow of 
night, 
And a thousand lie low in the shock. 


They rush as the chariots of thunder that roll 
Through the tempest that treads o’er the sky, 

And low lies the head in its helmet of steel, 
For they meet but to conquer or die. 


The lip which the smile of defiance hath worn, 
Is erimson’d and seal’d in its gore, 
And the heart that was buoyant with hope in the 
morn, 
Now throbs with an impulse no more. 


The youth with his fervor, his glory and pride, 
And the sage with his silvery head, 
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With the hope and the last of his house by his side, 
Bow down on the field of the dead. a 


The foe with the foeman unite in one grave, 
For their feelings have gone with their breath, 
And the high and the lowly, the lovely and brave, 
Lie mingled together in death. 


The tempest of battle, the thunder of strife, 
Roll on with mortality’s wave, 

While hundreds in frenzy go bounding from life, 
And thousands sweep on to the grave. 


ae 


For they rush to the battle, they meet in the fight, 
As the billows that pour on the rock; bet) 
As the lightnings that gleam on the dark brow ef er 
night, 
And a thousand lie low in the shock. 
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FROM UHLAND. 


. In summer seek thy lovers out, 
In fields and gardens gay ; 
For then the nights are soft and mild, 
And long enough the day. 















Lin 


In winter must the tender bond, 

Be fast concluded soon ; 
You must not in the snow stand long, 
Beneath the chilling moon. 


ee 





SONNETS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH. 


(LAURA’S BEAUTY AND ITS EFFECT ON THE POET’S HEART.) 


BY ESTELLE A. LEWIS. 


Concluded from page 294. 


Vv. I chased th’ entrancing spell, till wo is me! 
Buixssep be that bitter, yet thrice hallowed time, Too late I woke to find my fate was sealed. 
When Laura’s image brought into my heart Love, finding me disarmed-against the foe, 
A bliss that genius never can impart, Oped, through mine eyes, a channel to the heart, 
And filled my soul with joy and grief sublime. Through which the tide of tears might ebb and flow; 
t Her mien was gentle, and.adorned with grace, And thence, all honor, duty did forego 
Her plaintive lamentations rapt my ear, To pierce me with his unrelenting dart— 
And made me doubt if mortal I did hear, To arm my Lady—and to show not me his bow. 
Or some fair one of Heaven’s angelic race, Ix. 


Her locks were gold, her cheeks were living snow, Blessed be the day, the week, the month, the year, 
Her brows were black, her eyes two stars that glowed, | The happy season, time, the moment, hour, 


Where love concealed, forever bent his bow. The lovely land, the place, where mystic power 
Her teeth were pearls, her lips vermillion hues, Of two bright eyes enchained me in their sphere. 
Through which her voice like Heavenly music flowed. | Blessed be the grief that did the tear-drops start, 
Her sighs were flame, her tears were crystal dews. When I was wedded to eternal Love— 
VI The bow, the arrow that my bosom clove— 
If ’tis not love, what is it that I feel ? The wounds that burn forever in my heart. 
But if ’tis love, whence these consuming pangs ? Blessed be the voice with which so often I 


If good, why goad me with these festering pangs? Have called that name, I’ve most on earth adored. 
If ill, why with sweet torment do I reel ? The rapturous wish, the silent tears, the sigh. 





a If bliss be mine, whence this eternal strife? Blessed be all paper whereon I have traced 
4 If thou dost wound, lament would be in vain. Her beauty’s fame, the breathing thoughts I’ve poured, 
a O, living death! 0, sweet, delicious pain ! From which her image had all else effaced. 
: a Without consent, why dost thou rule my life ? ye 
gt If I should yield, keen torture would o’erwhelm. Love’s lofty food so lifts my spirit up 
,, Alas! mid adverse winds my fragile bark I envy Jove not his ambrosial dew. 
Drifts down the doubtful sea without a helm! T gaze on Beauty, and my soul anew 
No light of wisdom’s stars a port proclaim, All else forgets in her inebriate cup. 
But, ignorant of my fate, I brave the dark, Her songs, her words I prison in my soul 
Trembling amid the winter of my flame. That it may kneel before them in its cell. 
% Conquered by Love. Unknown his fatal spell, 
sg Vit. Thrice blessed, I yield to Laura’s twin control 


Sennuccio, I would that thou didst know I drink the music of her every tone, 
How Iam used. What, is my life accursed? 


Bs . A Whose holy harmony to Heaven is dear— 
- I struggle with my burning love as erst— And none can feel who’ve not its rapture known. 


| Still Laura guides my steps where’er I go. I feed my eyes upon her speaking face 
» be Now seems she humble, now with haughty mien. Where concentrated visibly appear, 
Now stern, now soft, now cold, displeased, now pleased, Art, genius, beauty, beatific grace. 
Now clothed in candor, now by kindness seized, xr 


Now fierce, disdainful, smiling, sweet, serene. g ‘i nf bire 
Here once she sweetly sang, and here she sate, weet — sweetest wrath, sweet peace, sweet Ife, 
Sweet pain, sweet wo, sweet burthen of sweet good, 


Here gazed on me, here melancholy stood, 8 h sh ibe nina aia 
And with her beauteous eyes transfixed my heart. wwe ee ee eee . ee 
With thy sweet pinions fan this sweetest fire. 


Here once she spake, here wept, here smiled elate, Lb b 

Here changed expression. In this pensive mood, | VP Ob my soul, but suffer and be brave, 

Day, night, Love holds me with his ruthless dart. In thy too ardent flame bid honor come 
Unto thy aid, and hold her blessed to whom 








VIIl. I erst did say, “ Thou only me canst save!” 
It was the day that Phebus draped the skies Another century, perchance, will sing 
In memory of his god, that Beauty blessed With sigh of envy, this undying flame, 
: First sheathed her barbed arrow in my breast, And weep my love’s melodious suffering. ‘“ 
4 And chained my soul with beatific eyes. While others will exclaim, “0, blinding wo! 
4 q My besom then had never known a shield, Why seal’dst our eyelids. Why did we not claim 
a Nor dreamed of erring shaft—unconsciously An earlier birth—or they a later know ?” 
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Ir has sometimes been maintained that everything 
material has its symbolical signification. The theory 
is remarkably supported by the following facts in 
regard to color. 

If twenty persons were asked which they con- 
sidered the most beautiful of the three primary co- 
lors—blue, red, or yellow? probably fifteen out of 
the twenty would reply “blue ”—heaven’s own hue. 
You ask those fifteen to name the two colors which 
they consider would form the most harmonious com- 
bination, probably not one of them would mention 
blue as forming part of this favorite mixture. 

It is a law of coloring, that no two primary colors 
will blend—the effect would be harsh, the contrast 
too violent; but a primary color must always be 
united with a compound, and in that compound, the 
primary must beara part. Thus, red and purple are 
a good mixture, because red is an ingredient of pur- 
ple. Green and gold are a good mixture, because 
yellow is an ingredient of green. Upon the same 
principle, blue and green ought to be an agreeable 
combination, because blue is an ingredient of green; 
yet blue and green are universally considered a bad 
Thus we see that blue will not harmonize 
either with red, yellow, or green. It stands alone, 
exquisitely beautiful, but almost incompatible with 
other colors. Nevertheless, by mixing it with red, 
we produce purple—a color which harmonize more 
universally than any other, whether primary or com- 
pound. Thus purple and red, purple and gold, pur- 
ple and green—nay, even purple and blue itself—are 
all manifestly good mixtures. But, though purple is 
so harmonious, and is in itself so beautiful, yet it has 
this peculiarity, viz., it loses all its charms when 
seen by an artificial light. 

Surely, none can be so dull of imagination, as not 
to see the obvious spiritual meaning of all this. 
Blue—the hue of heaven—is too bright and pure to 
blend with earthly hues. How then, can we bring 
heavenly things to harmonize with things earthly ? 
Has it not been by the shedding of blood? Is it not 
the red stream of our Saviour’s blood, which has 
brought down Heaven to Earth? Is it not that 
crimson stream which has restored harmony between 
man and his Maker, between Earth and Heaven? 
And as purple—an apt emblem of the Gospel—is the 
only color which is suited to all other colors, so 
the Gospel is the only scheme of religion which is 
suited to the condition of all men. And as purple, 
£0 beautiful when seen by the light of heaven, looks 
dead and mean by an artificial light, so the Christian 
religion, when contemplated by a heaven-illuminated 
mind, is seen by the dim taper of human reason, it 
looks mean and despicable. 

If there be any truth in these considerations, how 
much might coloring, in every branch of the art, be 
improved and ennobled, by a due regard to its sym- 
bolical meaning! A meaning which seems to have 


mixture. 


Guitor’s Table. 


been graciously implanted in matter, in order that it 
may act as an antidote to itself, and raise the mind 
from an undue attachment to material things, to the 
contemplation of spiritual ones. Surely it is pre- 
sumptuous to condemn Mr. Ruskin as romantic 
and fanciful, because he considers that to be the most 
perfect system of coloring in which red, blue, and 
purple (the colors revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai, ) 
predominate. It may be objected that blue harmo- 
nizes with brown and grey; but it should be remem- 
bered that these are neutral tints, and, as far as the 
present argument is concerned, must be placed in the 
same category with black and white. 





Miska Hauser, the violinist, thus describes an 
exciting scene which he witnessed at Melborne, 
Australia :— 

“The curtain rose. A French dancer, an elegant, 
suple young lady, of no great beauty, but much ex- 
pression, and apparently on perfectly good terms 
with herself, appeared in the scene in her short lace 
dress, received by an outburst of applause, and by 
the martial trumpets of the orchestra. But from the 
other side came a youthful, blooming Spanish Creole, 
with beautiful eyes, large and soft; her complexion 
rosy ; her figure tall—in fact, the very impersonation 
of Terpsichore. She bowed modestly—it was her 
first appearance at Melborne—and the enthusiasm of 
the public, surprised by her beauty, manifested itself 
in vehement cheers. 

“The two dancers struggled for the palm of vic- 
tory in a graceful Tarentula. Like two glittering 
butterflies they whirled around, accompanied by 
music and applause. The mercurial Parisian made 
use of her most seductive wiles, of her most refined 
pirouettes, of her most enchanting attitudes; but the 
Creole seemed patronized by the Graces themselves. 
Thundering applause encouraged her; and as often 
as she came forward with her graceful modesty, nose- 
gays, and rings, and bracelets were thrown at her 
feet. The French lady struggled with her last 
strength against the triumph of her rival, until, dis- 
heartened and exhausted, she fell to the ground. 

“The Creole approached her with compassion to 
raise her, when suddenly the Parisian darted up, 
and, with looks full of hate and fury, boxed the ears 
of her rival. The audience hissed and hooted, while 
she exclaimed with passion— 

“<The wretch tripped me!’ 

“The poor Creole declared with dignity that she 
was innocent of the meanness; but a vulgar word, 
which slipped out of the lips of the French dancer 
against her, suddenly roused all the passions of the 
south in her bosom, and a singular struggle began. 
The two excited ladies rushed upon each other, and 
wrestled, and tore, and pulled one another’s hair, 
while the thunders of the gallery made the whole 





atmosphere vibrate. I never saw a more natural 
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performance. The better classes of the public did 
not interfere, but seemed rather to be amused by 
these not entirely Olympic exercises, until the Creole, 
bleeding and fainting, was carried away from the 
scene. 

“Some officers, who from a box had witnessed the 
spectacle, were revolted at the conduct of the Pari- 
sian, and sent for the police to arrest her; but her 
friends collected and resisted the constables. A riot 
ensued; a portion of the public rushed on the stage ; 
they jumped across the orchestra; the fiddles and 
the bass viols were broken; ladies were fainting; 
children crying; and I took to my heels with my 
fiddle, and ran away without stopping till I reached 
my hotel.” 





We paid a visit, a few weeks ago, to the Steam 
Marble Works of Mr. Baird, on Ridge Road, in our 
city. We went there for the purpose of viewing a 
block of marble, elaborated at this establishment into 
an appropriate bas-relievo, and intended as an offer- 
ing to the Washington Monument, from the work- 
men in the machine shop of the Messrs. Baldwin, of 
our city. It is just what might have been expected 
from Mr. Baird, and will form one of the most beau- 
tiful features of the magnificent pile of which it is 
to forma part. The subject of the carving is a loco- 
motive, and all the details are carried out to perfec- 
tion. 

While at Mr. Baird’s, we examined the design of 
a splendid monument, which he is getting up for the 
citizens of Norfolk, and which is to be erected in 
that city in honor of those who fell there by fever 
during the last summer. This work will be some 
sixty feet in height, and is intended to cost some six 
or seven thousand dollars. Our city may well be 
proud of the establishment of Mr. Baird, and we 
hope it may continue to be generally encouraged by 
them, as it has been. 





The following Moravian hymns are copied from a 
book printed in 1749, with the following title— 
“Hymns composed for the use of the Brethern, by 
the Right Rev. and most illustrious C. Z, (Count 
Zincendorf :” )— 

L 
“ God’s side-hole, hear my prayer, 
Accept my meditation, 
On thee I cast my care, 
With childlike adoration, 
While days and ages pass, and endless periods roll, 
An everlasting blaze shall sparkle from that hole.” 


II. 


“Lonely side-hole, dearest side-hole ! 
Sweetest side-hole, made for me; 
Oh, my most beloved side-hole! 
I wish to be lost in thee. 
Oh, my dearest side-hole! 
Thou art to my bride soul 
The most dear and loveliest place ; 
Pleura’s space, 
Soul and body in the pass.” 





The merry dames of Elizabeth’s court, in a wild 
spirit of fun, adopted the fashion of hideously de- 
forming farthingales to ridicule the enormous trunk- 
hose worn by gentlemen of that period —determined, 
if not successful in shaming away the absurdity al- 
together, at least to have a preposterous contrivance 
of their own. The idea was full of woman’s wit, 
But, alas! they were caught in their own snare; 
precious stones were profusely displayed on the 
bodices and skirts of brocade gowns, and vanity soon 
discovered that the stiff whalebone frame-work un- 
der the upper skirt formed an excellent show-case 
for family jewels. The passion for display thus 
gratified, the farthingale at once became the darling 
of court costume, and in its original shape continued 
in feminine favor till the reign of Queen Anne, when 
it underwent the modification lately revived for us— 
the Hoop. In vain did the Spectator lash and ridi- 
cule by turns the “ unnatural disguisement ;” in vain 
did grossest caricatures appear and wits exhaust 
their invention in lampoons and current epigrams; 
in vain even the publication of a grave pamphlet, 
entitled “ The Enormous Abomination of the Hoop- 
petticoat, as the Fashion now is ;” the mode, for once 
immutable, stands on the page of folly an enduring 
monument to feminine persistency. 

Encouraged by the prolonged and undisputed 
sway of the farthingale, the hoop maintained an ab- 
solute supremacy through the three succeeding 
reigns, though often undergoing changes which only 
served to make it more and more ridiculous. The 
most ludicrous of these alterations were the triangu- 
lar-shaped hoops, which, according to the Spectator, 
gave a lady all the appearance of being in a go-cart 
—and the “‘pocket-hoops,” which looked like nothing 
so much as panniers on the sides of a donkey—we 
mean the quadruped. A droll incident is related by 
Bulwer, about the wife of an English ambassador to 
Constantinople, in the time of James I. The lady, 
attended by her serving-women, all attired in enor- 
mous farthingales, waited upon the sultana, who re- 
ceived them with every show of respect and hospi- 
tality. Soon, however, the woman’s curiosity got 
the better of her courtesy, and she gravely asked if 
it were possible that such could be the shape peculiar 
to the women of England. The English lady, in re- 
ply, hastened to assure her that their forms in n0 
wise differed from those of the women of other coun- 
tries, and carefully demonstrated to her highness the 
construction of their dress, which alone bestowed the 
appearance so puzzling to her. There could scarcely 
be a more wholesome satire upon the absurd fashion 
than is conveyed in the simple recital of the well- 
authenticated anecdote. 





Dr. Parr had a high opinion of his own skill at 
whist, and could not even patiently tolerate the want 
of itin his partner. Being engaged in a party in 
which he was unequally matched, he was asked 
by a lady how the fortune of the game turned, when 
he replied : 

“Pretty well, madam, considering that I have 
three adversaries.” 
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It was believed by the ‘ leech” of the middle 
ages—and the belief is still proudly cherished by 
the fair sex—that the fourth finger of the left hand 
_was directly connected with the heart by an artery. 
The effect of this idea was such, that the medieval 
doctors stirred up their potions with this particular 
‘digit, supposing that they thereby added to the efli- 
cacy ; while the ladies are persuaded that by wearing 
» ring thereon, they wear it next the heart, in which 
the image of the giver is enshrined. Hence we had 
imagined the custom of wearing the wedding-ring on 
that finger; but our maternal ancestors, less romantic, 
it would seem, than their fair descendants, wore that 
charmed circle on the thumb. They did so probably 
because all the other fingers were covered, for the 
fourth finger was really recognized as the wedding- 
finger in the marriage-service, the old ceremony be- 
ing performed by the priest taking the ring from the 
bridegroom when he had placed it on the top of the 
thumb, and removing it from finger to finger, as he 
repeated the names of the Trinity, leaving it on the 
fourth as he rivited the matrimonial chain with the 

“ Amen,” 





There is exceeding grace of expression and deli- 
cacy of sentiment in “‘ My First Kiss,” which Miss 
P. Knox contributes to the Boston Post :— 


“Nay, ask me not—how could I bring 
My lips to rest on manhood’s brow, 
A maiden may not lightly fling 
Her timid nature off—and thou, 
Caressed as thou art wont to be, 
What were a kiss of mine to thee ? 


“ And thou wouldst think that I had pressed 
Another cheek as soon as thine: 

Should I allow my lips to rest 
(Even lightly as on hallowed shrine, 

The trembling lips of devotee) 

On thine, as pledge of love to thee.” 


But then some words of gentle sound 

Were whispered to the maiden’s heart ; 
She could not bear his love to wound— 

The hour had come when they must part: 
And she was young, and fond, and true ; 
What could the gentle maiden do? 


The spell is broken—she has laid 

Her trembling lips against his cheek ; 
On her’s there is a deeper shade 

Of crimson, but she does not speak ; 
Her voice is hushed—her voice is still— 
*Tis given, half without her will ! 





The following incident occurred in Georgia, many 
years ago :—Judge T., a celebrated duellist, who had 
lost his leg, and who was known to be a dead-shot, 
challenged Colonel D., a gentleman of great humor 


and attainments. The friends tried to prevent the | 
Meeting, but to no effect. The parties met on the | 


ground, when Colonel D. was asked if he was ready. 
“No,” he replied. 


“What are you waiting for, then?” inquired 
Judge T.’s second, 

“Why, sir,” said Colonel D., “I have sent my boy 
into the woods to hunt a bee-gum to put my leg in, 
for I don’t intend to give the judge any advantage 
over me. You see he has a wooden leg !” 

The whole party roared with laughter, and the 
thing was so ridiculous, that it broke up the fight. 
Colonel D. was afterwards told that it would sink his 
reputation. ' 

“Well,” he replied, “ it can’t sink me lower than 
a bullet can.” 

“ But,” urged his friends, “the papers will be filled 
about you.” 

“Well,” said he, “I would rather fill fifty papers 
than one coffin.” No one ever troubled the colonel 
after that. 





The driving away of ghosts was among the ancients 
a distinct branch of business, in which certain old 
women of the lower order were employed. For this 
purpose they had peculiar forms of aduration, such 
as we meet with in ancient writers. Epimenides was 
among those who drew up these formulas. Suidas 
informs us that he left in verse the mysteries of 
ghost-laying. The ancients also believed that dogs 
had an especial power of discovering ghosts, and 
driving them away by their barking. Horapollo 
tells us that dogs, more than any other animals, ob- 
serve the gods, not the wooden, golden, or silver 
images, but the very emanations of divinities them- 
selves, which they perceive by the sharpness of their 
scent. Tzetzes remarks, that ghosts are disturbed 
by the barking of dogs just as by the beating of 
brazen symbals; therefore, dogs were sacred to Hecate? 
their loud barking was supposed to impart a violent 
motion to the air, which dispersed aeriel apparitions. 





Let us suppose two persons, one of whom rises at 
nine o’clock and the other at six. Supposing each 
of these persons to live fifty years, the one who got 
up at six will have enjoyed 63,875 hours, or 2,661 
days more of active existence than the one who rose 
at nine. 

Supposing that out of a million, five hundred per- 
sons, who now rise at a quarter after nine, nine hun- 
dred and fifty thousand could be usefully employed 
and would rise at six o’clock instead of nine in fifty 
years, there would be 6,432,292 years contributed 
towards the amelioration and social improvement of 
the world. 

Now, as nothing is more favorable to health than 
early rising, let us suppose that out of nine hundred 
and fifty thousand persons, five hundred thousand 
would live four years longer than they would other- 
wise have done; the world would gain two extra 
mnillion years of active occupation, which, added to 
the 6,432,292 years before mentioned, would make 
in fifty years 8,432,292 years of extra labor, both 





mental and manual, contributed towards the im- 
provement of the world. And all obtained by a 
certain number of individuals sleeping two hours 
| and a half less than they do now. 
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The evening of his arrival in Paris, Dumas wrote 
to the Duke de Bellune, the Minister of War, re- 
questing an audience, and appealing to the friend- 
ship he once entertained for his father, the republi- 
can General. The next morning he procured a 
directory to look for the address of those other 
“friends” whose influence warranted any hope for 
the future. Then he set out to make his calls. The 
first visit was to Marshal Jourdain, who thought he 
remembered a General Alexandre Dumas, but had 
never heard that he had a son. The next was to 
General Sebastiani, who received him with equal 
coolness, and continued busily dictating to his 
amanuensis, snuff-box in hand. The bright dreams 
of the morning began to fade, as the young aspirant 
turned sorrowfully away; but there was yet another 
name—that of General Verdier, who had served 
under his father in Egypt; and he threw himself 
into a cabriolet, and drove off to find him. The 
modest quarters of the old republican surprised him; 
and when he saw him with palette and brush bend- 
ing over an unfinished battle-scene, he drew back, as 
if mistuken in the man. 

“So you are astonished,” said the General, “to 
seo me handling the brush after handling the sabre 
so well? What wonld you have? Mine is a rest- 
less hand—I must employ it on something. Now 
let’s hear what you want.” 

The mention of the name of Dumas brought 
viviily back the remembrance of olden times; but 
the poor General could only invite him to dinner the 
next day, and meanwhiie counsel him how to act— 
to expect nothing from the Minister of War, but to 
go at onee to General Foy. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing morning, Dumas selected his letter of intro- 
duction, and presented himself at the house of Gene- 
ral Foy. The General received him in the midst of 
his papers, writing his “Tlistoire de la Peninsula.” 
His piercing eyes glancing from the table made the 
intruder tremble; but when, at the mention of his 
name, the old man began to talk of his father’s ser- 
vices, and after reading the letter he brought with 
him, spoke familiarly and kindly, his confidence re- 
turned. 

“Come, then ; what shall we do for you?” 

“Whatever you please, General.” 

* But I should know first what you are fit for.” 

“Oh, not for anything great.” 

“Let’s see—what do you know? —a little mathe- 
matics ?” 

“No, General.” 

“At least you have some notion of algebra, ge- 
ometry, and natural philosophy ?” and he stopped 
between each word, till answered by the blushes of 
his would-be protege, who, for the first time, stood 
confronted with his own ignorance. 

“ No, General,” he answered stammering. 

“You understand Latin and Greek ?” 

“ A little.” 

“You speak some modern language ?” 

“Ttalian pretty well; German very badly.” 

“T will get you a place with Lafitte, then. You 
understand accounts ?” : 








“ Not at all,” answered Alexandre, writhing under 
the examination; “my education, General, was 
altogether neglected, and I am ashamed to say so, 
I only now perceive it; but I will begin again, I 
give you my word of honor.” 

“ But, meanwhile, mon ami, have you any means 
of living ?” 

“None at all,” sighed Dumas, overwhelmed by a 
sense of his own helplessness. The General reflected 
a minute. 

“Give me your address; I will consider what | 
can do for you”—and he pushed pen and paper to- 
wards him. 

I took the pen (says Dumas, describing the scene) 
with which this man had just been writing. I looked 
at it, still wet with use, and laid it down on the 
desk. 

“What?” 

“T will not write with your pen, General; it 
would be a profanation.” 

“What a boy you are. Stop, here’s a new one,” 

“Thank you.” I wrote; the General looked at 
me. I had written but a few words when he clapped 
his hands, exclaiming, 

“We are safe !” 

* How so?” 

You write a beautiful hand.” 

I let my head fall on my bosom; I had no power 
to hold it up. A beautiful hand! that was all I could 
boast. A brevet d’incapacité, oh! il etait bien a moi. 
A beautiful hand! I might then one day hope to be 
a clerk. What a future opened before me! I could 
willingly have cut off my right hand. 

General Foy continued, without appearing to per- 
ceive what passed in his mind, 

“T dine to-day with the Duke of Orleans; I will 
speak to him about you. Sit there. Draw up 4 
petition, and write as well as you can.” 

Dumas silently obeyed, and the petition finished, 
he was invited to come back to breakfast the next 
morning, and learn the particulars of its reception. 

With the morrow Dumas did not fail to return, 
and the first word of the General, as he opened the 
door, reassured his hopes. The affair had been 
arranged—he was at once to enter the secretariat of 
the Duke as a supernumeray, at a salary of 1,200 
francs. 

“Tt was not much,” added the General; “but he 
must work and remember his promise to study.” 





Thomas Bastard, was a fellow of New College, 
Oxford, England, in the sixteenth century. He 
afterwards married three wives, and then published 
some Latin lines, of which we give an exact trans- 
lation :— 

“Tn youth, age, and manhood, three wives have I 
tried, 

Whose qualities rare all my wants have supplied: 

The first, goaded on by the ardor of youth, 

I wooed for the sake of the person, forsooth ; 

The second I took for the sake of her purse ; 

And the third—for what reason?—I wanted % 
nurse !” 
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A BINDOC ®AJAH'S OPINION OF CIVILIZATION. 

My dear Radija-Matri :— 

{ am coming back to India as fast as I can. 
“Tishnon has sent me here, into the capital of civili- 
sation, us & punishment for my sins. You know 
how ardently I desired to visit this country, of which 
travelers had told me such wonderful things. Friend 
of my soul, they were lies! and if your Tippoo had 
xnown what he now knows, he would have quietly 
stayed where he was. 

I am in Paris, the capital of a country at present 
governed by a Rajah—a despotic Rajah, though he 
has no slaves, nor has he the power to cut off a sin- 
gle head; but rather the people in this country 
sometimes cut off their rajah’s heads. Only think 
of that, Radija! By the bye, don’t encourage civili- 
zation in my dominions, in my absence; don’t you 
let any foreign missionaries talk to you about a 
thing called reform; you have no idea of what a 
mischievous thing itis. But to return to civiliza- 
tion, for this Paris is its capital. 

In the first place, the sun shines so very little that 
one never gets fairly warm, and it rains almost every 
day. No wonder that the leaves on the trees are so 
small, and that they don’t keep out longer than four 
months in the year. 

There are no tigers, no elephants—and would you 
believe it? men actually, for want of any nobler 
animal, are obliged to hunt little, insignificant rab- 
bits and hares ! 

The men are horribly ugly! and the women— 
well, [’ll speak of.them presently. 

There is a class of young men here called fashion- 
able. They lead the funniest lives, by Vishnoo! 
one cannot get over one’s surprise atit. They dress 
in a common thick stuff, called cloth, and the 
grandees and the workmen all wear the same mate- 
rial, with the difference that the workmen’s dresses 
are wider and more comfortably made, and that they 
are paid for—it is the fashion for the upper class 
never to pay their talior’s bills. 

These young men drive what is called a tilbury, 
sometimes they run over a child, or crush an old 
Woman, and they actually are obliged to pay a fine, 
even for this little amusement. 

They dine at places called cafes, miserable places ! 
The first time I asked for bison’s hump, they stared 
as if I had been mad; and then when I asked for 
that delicate and favorite dish of mine, elephant’s 
feet with date sauce, the whole cafe, waiters and all 
burst into a loud laugh. It is not considered de- 
grading or undignified to laugh; oh, Radija, only 
think! Their turtle soup has none of the shell in it 
and tokay is served in small glasses, and Schiraz 
Wine is unknown! 

After dinner, these young mer go to a place called 
the opera, where they sit on high chairs, in a gilt 
box with one side taken out, listening to all sorts of 
{veer musical instruments, that play different tunes 
all at the same time; a horrid noise! If they played 
one after the other, there might be some sense. 

It appears that the graud object of people who 
Come to the opera is to see the legs of the bayaderes, 





| ficiently to receive them with profit. 


they call them danseuses here. Ob, Radija! they are 
not worth looking at; but then, poor young men, 
they have nothing better ! 

When there is no opera, people go to what is called 
a party. Oh, Radija! this is the most extraordinary 
diversion ever invented. Imagine four hundred 
people, all crowded together in a room which will 
scarcely hold one hundred comfortably; the men 
having no robes of honor or festivity, but all dressed 
in that same ugly black cloth—the women in low 
dresses, displaying the absence of everything that 
would render the low dress desirable. The people so 
assembled, all talk at the same time. In the begin- 
ning of the evening they are sometimes shy and 
silent, but then one of the ladies is put down to a 
queer, crooked, long-tailed table, called a piano, and 
she thumps it and bangs it, sometimes screeming as 
loud as she can. This sets the people talking—it is 
an invention for that purpose, but I do not approve 
of it, it is not a pleasant noise. 

Then, friend of my soul! these people actually 
dance themselves; yes, strange as it may seem to 
thee, they prance and jump, and kick, and whirl—do 
their own dancing, in fact, just as if they couldn’t 
afford to pay hired dancers to do it for them. 

The two greatest enjoyments of civilization appear 
to be, newspapers and railroads. Newspapers are 
large square sheets of very bad paper, printed every 
morning, and sold over the town. In these papers 
there is an account of what everybody has done, and 
what everybody of any note intends to do. Men 
called editors are a sort of prophets, I am told, and 
know everything and everybody, and what the 
rajahs of Europe will do, and how they will do it, 
better than themselves. 

Railroads are carriages drawn by large cauldrons, 
in which people shut themselves up to see how fast 
they can get to such and such a place; and when 
they get there, they come back as hard as they can, 
to tell the people how little time they were in going 
there. : 

Jealousy is unknown in Europe, women go about 
with their faces uncovered—talk to any man they 
please, and actually disobey their husbands! The 
husbands, instead of sewing them up in sacks and 
throwing them into the sea, only laugh, and get out 
of the way. Radija, I cannot stay here; I am tired 
of the whole thing! Expect me back in three moons, 
take good care of my kingdom till I come back, and 
above all, don’t introduce civilization; for I swear 
by Vishnoo, to cut off the heads of all my subjects 
who are ¢ivilized—not excepting yours, oh, friend 
of my soul! if you have admitted the disease into 
my peaceful dominions or among my happy and 


obedient wives. 
TIPPOO-ROY, 


Thomas Carlyle is reported to have declared it to 


be his intention to deposit all his future writings as 


MSS. sealed, in the Record office, or some such 
place, not to be produced for some two or three 
thousand years, when the world may be ripened suf- 


RES iy PSE 
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Some learned men, says Nieuwland, in his “ Lite- 
rary and Antiquarian Researches,” have enjoyed the 
power of seeing by night; of the Scaligers, it is well 
known that they had oculos ceesios, cats’ eyes, ex- 
tended to such a degree, as to enable them, for an 
hour, to see objects in the dark as if in twilight; this 
power, however, they retained no longer than till 
their twenty-third year, as both Julius Ceasar and 
Joseph Scaliger relate of themselves. Suetonius 
mentions the same faculty ag enjoyed by Tiberius, 
although possessed only at short intervals. Asclepio- 
dorus also, according to Photius, had the advantage 
of being able to distinguish persons, and even of 
reading in total darkness. Solinus affirms the same 
of the Albinos generally; and the old physicians 
speak of certain morbid states in which the patients 
can see everything by night, and nothing by day. 
Casaubon shows from Galen, that seeing in the dark 
is more common than generally supposed, and asserts 
that he himself had often experienced it in his own 
youth, and even at the time of his writing, though 
then more than fifty. 


To those of our reacers desirous of a quaint, spicy, 
and elegant weekly paper, wo can earnestly recom- 
mend the “ Fireside Visitor,” published in this city, 
and edited by J. M. Church and Ella Rodman, both 
well known to the readers of “Graham.” As its 
name imports, it is a family paper, and being got 
up in the style of the “Home Journal,” will com- 
mend itself to the better class of our readers. The 
ladies’ department, under the superintendance of 
Ella Rodman, cannot fail to prove interesting to 
ladies generally. It has thus far obtained a decided 
success. 





Did not the troubles of the Revolution sharpen the 
wits of the women? A Miss Rebecca Franks was 
present at a splendid ball at New York, given by the 
British officers to the ladies of that city. During an 
interval of dan¢ing, Sir Henry Clinton, who had 
been previously engaged in conversation with Miss 
Franks, called out to the musicians— 

“ Give us ‘ Britons, Strike Home.’ ” 

“The commander-in-chief,” said Miss Franks, 
“has made a mistake; he meant to say, ‘ Britons, go 
home.’ ” 


In the “Letters of Eminent Persons,” there is to 
be found a communication from Dr. Lancaster (Pro- 
vost of Queen’s College) to Dr. Charlett, in 1714, in 
which brown (tinted) paper is recommended as being 
less prejudicial to the eyes than white :— 

“ Pray, sir, will you do so much as send to Sir 
Wilkinson’s, of Queen’s, and let your servant tell him 
Mr. Basket will send down his paper on Monday, 
for Aristotle’s Ethics. Though I can tell him the 
brownish paper he returns, is the better to print 
upon. All my Paris editions are on paper of the 
same dunny color, and those editions (for that rea- 
son for one) excel all other. I never heard English 
printing blamed so much for anything as the paper’s 
being too white. But, as for Mr. Wilkinson, I sup- 








pose he has promised his subscribers very white pa- 
per, and they must have it. Master, I have found 
by experience, that eyes are very good things, and 
yet I will not say that I found it out first; for they 
say that old Friar Bacon knew it, and even some an- 
tedeluvians lived long enough to have discovered it. 
Now, brown paper preserves the eye better than white, 
and for that reason the wise Chinese wrote on brown, 
So the Egyptians, So Aldus and Stevens (Stephens) 
printed; and on such paper, or velom, are old MSS, 
written. Savile published his Chysostom with a silver 
letter on brown paper. And when authors and rea- 
ders agree to be wise, we shall avoid printing on a 
glaring white paper.” 

The following is from an article in the “Home 
Journal,” by our esteemed correspondent, Genio C. 
Seott :-— 

“ Beauty of form consists not of thinness, or even 
slenderness, or what is usually termed gentility of 
figure. Prior’s ‘Small by degrees and beautifully 
less,’ and the Duchess of Devonshire’s waist of an 
orange-and-a-half, are not the beauties of nature. 
The Medicean Venus is cited in support of this 
opinion, both because its waist is of medium size and 
the best artists of the world having united in ac- 
knowledging it the most perfect of all the Grecian 
statues. A single glance at that figure will convince 
us of the fallacy of those ideas of beauty which have 
been formed by the advocates and admirers of small 
waists and slender figures. The body and limbs of 
that paragon of beauty are round, full, and rising to 
the touch. Were the statue invested with the usual 
quantity of clothing now worn—all fitted perfectly 
to the shape—the result, we apprehend, would satisfy 
us that the modern serrated, excruciatingly-laced 
waists, bear no analogy to that lovely, and graceful, 
and exquisitely beautiful model of antiquity. What- 
ever is mean or scanty, in nature or in art, can never 
be beautiful. This position is invariably true; the 
inference, therefore, is prompt, that amplitude is 4 
necessary property in dress. Where there is ampli- 
tude, the folds will become broad, simple, and flow- 
ing. The toga and the Spanish cloak support this 
assertion, and they are both similar—(for the toga 
was @ three-quarter circle cloak)—being the marked 
improvement of ages over the rectangular pallium. 
The Greek saque is also similar in effect; for it is a 
toga with sleeves. These garments adjust them- 
selves, partly by hanging, and partly by wrapping 
round the figure. This is in strict accordance with 
what may be termed the first principle of costume; 
and while a garment should possess every property 
of the easy, the useful, and the comfortable, it should 
be capable of all that is elegant, and graceful, and 
picturesque in effect. 

‘To return to the figure. Youth, being the spring- 
time of life, is always more or less beautiful in itself; 
consequently, it requires less aid from external orne- 
ment. During that period, simplicity of attire, 1D 
form, as in texture and color, is most suitable ; 80 
true it is, that beauty ‘is, when unadorned, adorned 
the most.’ Age, on the contrary, requires assistance. 
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Has the reader not remarked that we take pleasure | 
in seeing an elderly lady coyered, perhaps even to | 
profusion, around the neck and throat, with lace, or 
some other rich material? How is this to be ac- 
counted for, but on the principle that we have an | 
inherent dislike to the thin, the spare, the meagre— 
that nature delights in roundness, moderate fulness, , 
and the undulating line of grace? At an advanced | 
period of life, the neck and throat—in youth amongst | 
the loveliest portion of the human form—may be | 
presumed to have lost much of their pristine beauty ; | 
and it therefore becomes necessary to conceal the | 
probable defect by beauty of an artificial kind.” 


. 





aiid 
The cognomen of “ Brother Jonathan ” of Masonic 


origin :— 

George Washington, Commander-in-Chief of. the 
American Army in the Revolution, was a Mason, as 
well as all the other generals, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Arnold, the traitor, who attempted to 
deliver West Point into the handsof the enemy. On 
one occasion, when the American army had met with 
some serious reverses, General Washington called | 
his brother officers together to consult in what man- 
ner their effects could be best counteracted. Differ- | 
ing, as they did, in opinion, the commander-in-chief | 
postponed any action on the subject, by remarking— | 

“Let us consult Brother Jonathan,” referring to — 
Jonathan Trumbull, who was a well-known Mason, | 
and particularly distinguished “for his sound judg- 
ment, strict morals, and hdving the tongue of good | 
report,” 

George Washington was initiated a Mason in | 
Fredricksburg, Virginia, Lodge No. 4, on the 4th 
November, 1752; was passed a Fellow Craft on the | 
3d March, 1753, and raised to the Sublime Degree 
for Master Mason on the fourth day of August, 1753. 





One of the happiest comparisons, not only in Long- 
fellow, but in the whole compass of literature, occurs 
in the sixth chapter of the second book of “ Hype- 
rion,” in relation to the “ God-Possessed” philoso- 
pher, who, after tracing the paternity of fire, air, and 
water, to the sealene triangle, so complacently ob- 
serves that pardon must be granted to novelty of 
words, when it serves to illustrate the obscurity of 
things ! 

“There are,” says Fleming, declining to follow 
the owl into his ivy, “There are many speculations 
in literature, philosophy and religion, which, though 
pleasant to walk in, and lying under the shadow of 
great names, yet lead to no important result. They 
resemble rather those roads in the western forests of 
my native land, which, though broad and pleasant 
at first, and lying beneath the shadow of great 
branches, finally dwindle to a squirrel-track, and run 
upatree!” Is not that good? 





There is a good story told of a young married 
couple, (from the country, of course,) who attended 
4n exhibition of “Dissolving Views.” The bride 
being pretty, attracted the attention of a stylish- 





looking city gent, who happened to occupy the same 





| seat with the happy pair. During the exhibition, 
| the audience part of the hall being already obscured, 
by some accident the light was entirely extinguished. 


| Pending its recovery, which occupied some little 


time, the city gentléman, perhaps accidentally, 


pressed the haad of the bride, who was too much 
alarmed to offer any resistance. This bold act was 


followed by a bolder, and certainly not accidental 


| one, for the city Lothario actually kissed the bride. 


This was too much, and the wife resolved to tell her 


‘husband, when the following whispered colloquy 


took place :— 
“John!” “What?” “This feller’s kissing me!” 


| “ Well, tell him to quit.” “ No, John, you tell him.” 
_ “Tell him yourself.” ‘No, John, I don’t like to, 

| you tell him—the gentleman’s a perfect stranger to 
| me!” 


The following imitation from Machiavelli’s “ Ca- 
pitolo dell’ Occasione,” taken from “ Headlong Hall,” 
are pretty enough to be preserved :— 


LOVE AND OPPORTUNITY. 


“Oh! who art thou, so swiftly flying? 

My name is Love, the child replied ; 
Swifter I pass than south-winds sighing, 

Or streams through summer vales that glide. 
And who art thou, his flight pursuing? 

’Tis cold Neglect whom now you see, 
The little god you there are viewing, 

Will die, if once he’s touched by me. 


“Oh! who art thou, so fast proceeding, 
Ne’er glancing back thine eyes of flame ? 
Mark’d but by few, through earth I’m speeding, 
And Opportunity’s my name. 
What form is this, which scowls beside thee? 
Repentance is the form you see; 
Learn then, the fate may yet betide thee— 
She seizes them who seize not me.” 





The principal inn at the head of the Lake Winder- 
mere, England, had been known as the “ Cock ;” but 
the landlord, by way of compliment to his distin- 
guished neighbor, (the Bishop of Llandaff,) substi- 
tuted the bishop as the new sign. An innkeeper 
close by, who had frequently envied mine host of the 
“Cock” for his good fortune in securing a consider- 
able preponderance of visitors, took advantage of the 
change, and attracted many travelers to his house by 
putting up the sign of the “Cock.” The landlord 
with the new sign was much discomfitted at seeing 
many of his old customers deposited at his rival’s 
establishment; so, by way of remedy, he put up in 
large red letters, under the portrait of the R cur 
“ This is the Old Cock!” 


“Only think, my dear, how far my husband’s 
coarseness carries him. Yesterday he called me a 
serpent in public.” “I’m sure he did not mean 
that in any bad sense. Perhaps he only wishes 
you should have a fresh skin annually.” 
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UNITED STATES. 

Coneress has been doing its business tolerably 
quietly, in spite of the Kansas irritations. On 5th 
March a bill, was reported in the Senate, making 
appropriations for fortifications, and a bill establish- 
ing collection districts was passed. In the House, 
majority and minority reports on the Kansas con- 
tested seat were presented. On 10th, an interesting 
debate occurred in the Senate, in connection with 
the bill for increasing the armaments and munitions 
of war, and the state of our relations with England. 
Kansas in the House. On 12th, Kansas in the Sen- 
ate, and a vigorous altercation between Senators 
Douglas, Sumner and Seward. In the House, a bill 
was introduced to establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization and another providing for an over- 
land mail from some point on the Mississippi to San 
Francisco. Kansas discussed. On 13th, the Senate 
passed two bills amending the act establishing the 
court of claims. In the House, a bill was introduced 
and referred to the committee of ways and means, to 
remit and refund duties on railroad iron. Kansas 
again, On 14th, in the Senate, a petition asking for 
a revision of the tariff, was presented from the mer- 


Philadelphia. Altercation over Kansas, Personali- 
ties of Trumbull, Douglas, Crittenden, Sumner and 
others. In the Senate, on 17th, Mr. Douglas re- 
ported a bill authorizing the people Kansas to form 
a state government, when they shall have the requi- 
site population, and not till then. Mr. Clayton spoke 
on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty—justifying his own 
views and negotiations, and speaking with great 
animosity against General Walker, Commander-in- 
chief of Nicaragua, calling him a ruffian, a bucca- 
neer and a pirate. Mr. Weller gave notice he would 
defend General Walker. In the House, Kansas. 
On 18th, notice of a bill was given to increase the 
pay of congressmen and fix the time for their annual 
meeting. A bill was introduced to regulate the ap- 
praisement of imported merchandize; and General 
Houston attacked the action of the Naval Retiring 
Board, which Mr. Clayton defended. In the House, 
Kansas—and thirteen members. On 19th, in the 
Senate, Mr. Clayton spoke at length on the Central 
American question, and declared, that in order to 
settle it, we should appeal from the British Ministry 
to the British people—that is, from those who have 
power in that empire, to those who have none at 
all—a poor chance of settlement! He denounced 
the seizure of the property of the Transit Company 
by the Walker government, and said Mr. Vanderbilt 
denied any indebtedness to the latter. The military 
academy bill was passed. In the House—Kansas— 
the tenth day of the same. Application for power 
to send for persons and documents in the quarrel 





between Governor Reeder and General Whitfield, 
was rejected and the vote of the House authorized | 
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the speaker to appoint a committee of three to go to 
Kansas and there investigate everything concerned 
with the contested election—no very pleasant kind 
of errand, certainly. On 20th, Douglas and Trum. 
bull argued fiercely against one another; and Mr, 
Jones presented a bill for the reduction of the tariff 
on imports. In the House, the Naval Appropriation 
Bill and the bill authorizing the construction of ten 
steam sfoops of war were reported. On 24th, Messrs, 
Sherman of Ohio, Howard of Michigan, and Oliver 
of Missouri, were chosen by the speaker of the 
House to proceed to Kansas. On 25th, in the Sen- 
ate, the chairman of the finance committee intro- 
duced a bill making Spanish and Mexican silver 
quarters, shillings and sixpences a legal tender, at 
the value of twenty, ten and five cents each, for all 
sums not exceeding five dollars—also providing for 
the recoinage of that silver as fast as it comes into 
possession of the government. The military com- 
mittee was instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of establishing one or more national foundries. On 
26th, the Post Office Committee of the Senate was 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of abolish- 
ing the franking privilege. On 28th, Mr. Lane in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate appropriating $300,000 
to secure the services of friendly Indians in Oregon 
and Washington territories, where the savages 
threaten to exterminate all the settlers. 

On 4th, the Free Soilers of Kansas met at Topeka, 
and chose the staff of a state government, in opposi- 
tion to the territory authorities. Charles Robinson 
was sworn as Governor, and W. Roberts as Lieuten- 
ant Governor. The Legislature also was organized, 
the lieutenant governor pending in the Senate, and 
Mr. Minard being chosen speaker of the House. 
The government delivered an address. Governor 
Shannon, however, and Judge Lecompte were at 
them all, and latest accounts say the new organiza- 
tion has been done away with, and the members of it 
placed under arrest. The usual prosperous course 
of Californian history was lately disturbed by the 
shock and report of an earthquake, felt in San Fran- 
cisco and other places on 15th of February. Every- 
thing rattled and trembled. On the other edge of 
the Pacific an earthquake had previously overturned 
half of the capital city of Japan, and in the middle 
of that ocean, Mauna Loa, in the Sandwich Islands, 
was pouring out streams of burning lava. In Utah, 
Brigham Young, who seems to be still governor 
there, has sent a message to the Legislative Assem- 
bly, advising the formation of a state constitution, 
by means of a chosen convention of the people. ; Ho 
hopes Congress will not keep them in the odious 
condition which resembles that of an English colony. 
Oregon was still troubled by its Rogue River Indians 
and other savages. A descent was made by them 
on the Big Bend settlement, and twenty-five Ameri- 
cans were killed. Others were murdered and taken 
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prisoners elsewhere. The question of a state govern- 
ment was to be submitted to the people in April. 
In Texas the hostilities of the Indians were also 
troublesome, and in Florida they had attacked the 
settlement of Alapia, and killed and scalped eight 
persons of both sexes. 

NEIGHBORING STATES. 

Through the revolutionary and counter-revolution- 
ary confusion of things in Mexico, we can discover that 
President Comonfort is still in his place, and that 
his enemies are scattered before him—for the present. 
One of them, General Uraga, has been captured, and 
another, the arch enemy, Haro y Tamariz, shut him- 
self up in Puebla, where the forces of the president 
were preparing to besiege him, under the command 
of Comonfort himself. A body of expeditionists from 
California, captured at La Paz, by General Blancarte, 
were lately let go by their Mexican guards. But 
they would not go, and, declaring they were enlisted 
by Alvarez for the Ayutla government, they have 
gone to Mexico, to seek redress from Comonfort— 
their two barks, the Rebecca Adams and Archibald 
Gracie, lying at San Blas, at the mercy of the peo- 
ple there. A curious movement is at present on 
foot in Mexico. It is a union of several frontier 
states. Governor Vidaurri, no doubt with ulterior 
views, has published communications to the govern- 
ors of the different states, showing the project to 
form a coalition between the states of Tamaulipas, 
New Leon, Coahuila, Zacatecas, San Luis, Durango, 
Sonora, Chihuahua, and Sinaloa. Vidaurri says his 
object is to uphold liberal institutions. But such a 
change would divide the republic of Mexico, and it 
is easy to see that the division would tend to the 
dismemberment of the whole. This, indeed, is the 
most significant movement in the modern Mexican 
history. The present government has liberalized 
the tariff for foreigners and given them greater 
facilities for residing in the country. 

General Walker’s government is acting with a 
high hand, One of its decrees has annexed to the 
state the Mosquito Territory, another annihilated 
the right of Gol. Kinney to the grant on which he 
had so confidently settled. The Col. wrote a letter 
asserting that the true sovereignty of the territory 
remains with the Indians, and stood aside. On 19th 
of February, the government of Nicaragua took an- 
other bold step and annulled the grant of the Tran- 
sit Company, transferring the same to Edmund Ran- 
dolph. Our government has refused to sanction Mr. 
Wheeler’s recognition of the new government of 
Nicaragua, The state of Costa Rica has refused to 
Teceive the envoy of Nicaragua; and it is reported 
that the other states of Central America are disposed 


to unite against Walker. Meantime, he is at the 


head of an army of 2000 Americans—an almost un- 
conquerable force, if well directed and acting in con- 
cert. 

A project of law is proposed in the Congress of 
New Granada, by which that state would be consti- 
tuted a republic of federal states, each free and self- 
§overning—one in fact, on the model of our own. 





The Indians of the Province of Veraguas were in 
rebellion. , 

The people of Costa Rica were expecting that 
General Walker would send a body of men to seize 
Punta Arenas, considered by Costa Rica as part of 
its territory. Don Rafael de Campos was the new 
president of San Salvador. 





THE OLD WORLD. 

There is a lull in the business of the European 
war, and the conferences of Paris have succeeded tc 
the cannon of Sebastopol. Everything seems to in- 
dicate that Louis Napoleon, having thrown all Eu- 
rope into confusion, to force the unwilling powers 
of legitimacy to recognize him, and having brought 
a Queen of England to the foot of the great Napo- 


leon’s tomb, will now coerce or cajole them all © 


round into peace; now that 200,000 men sleep in 
their bloody shrouds or at the bottom of the sea, 
who were active two short years ago! Such is the 
way of the great rulers with the common order of 
men; and this is the decree of providence no doubt; 
since the men will do nothing to regulate things 
otherwise, and take their destiny rather resignedly 
than otherwise. At first, the plenipotentiaries of 
England, France, Austria, Turkey, Russia and Sar- 
dinia, were sufficient. But Louis Napoleon’s heart 
has grown cordial, and he has invited Prussia to 
walk in and sit with the rest. Prussia’s plenipoten- 
tiaries have accordingly gone to Paris, to wit: Man- 
teuffel and Hatzfield. Emperor Louis Napoleon 
looks in on them all, through a side window, and 
laughs, “I have got them, these English, and all the 
rost of them.” On 12th of March, the great com- 
mittee had sat eight times—and it was said, with 
good hopes of an adjustment. Meantime an armis- 
tice was made, to last till the end of March, and the 
expenditure of gunpowder in the Baltic and Euxine 
ceased, fora time. A pamphlet has been published 
at Paris, by M. Reitzenheim, a Pole, advocating the 
raising of Poland by the sovereigns. This, of course, 
is a suggestion of Louis Napoleon, put forward to 
alarm Russia into the fitting mood of peace, and 
certainly indicates a fear on the part of that empe- 
ror, that Alexander may hold out too stiffly. The 
birth of the son of Louis Napoleon has caused great 
rejoicing in Paris. Peace is a strong probability; 
but war may still continue. The Czar has strength- 
ened his defences in the Gulf of Finland, and formed 
across that estuary six miles from Cronstadt, a triple 
row of piles, 12 miles long, behind which he has 
ranged 18 line of battle ships, 14 corvettes and 70 
gunboats. Alexander is determined to ward off any 
blows that may be struck at his empire’s head— 
which St. Petersburg and the fortresses of the Neva 
assuredly constitute. The English and French are, 
at the same time, building wooden huts for their 
troops on both sides of the Bosphorus, as if they did 
not look for any speedy removal from that locality. 

In England, nothing has been done to soften the 
difficulty with the United States, on the subject of 
Central America. Thai is still in a state of menac- 
ing suspense; and, should Europe be at peace, we 
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shall doubtless hear more about it, in a very rousing | garded with such great jealousy by John Bull. That 


‘manner. Mr. Buchanan, at a public dinner in | part of Mr, Buchanan’s speech was certainly very 


London, made a speech, in which he said it would be | curious; and some persons might suppose there was 
a bad thing, indeed, if Americans and English irony in it—especially as the English governmen: 
should make war upon one another; and he also has just now annexed the kingdom of Oude, in India, 
said, that, in his opinion, both countries should | and set its native prince aside. 

agree on the subject of overrunning the rest of man- The papers, referring to the Central American 
kind—seeing that they only thus disseminated a | question, have been demanded in Parliament. But 


better kind of civilization! America should not be | they will not be produced before next session, if at 


jealous of England’s acquisitions, nor England of 
America’s. Now, this would mean that our progress 
and pretensions in Central America need not be re- 


the conduct of Lord Palmerston towards this coun. 
try. 


| all. The result of the Paris conferences will shape 


o> 
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Review of New Books. 





At Home and Abroad ; or, Things and Thoughts in| cism, Tho following picture of Carlyle, as he ap- 
America and Europe. By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. | pears in society, is the best we have ever seen :— 
Edited hy her brother, Arthur B. Fuller. Boston: “ Accustomed to the infinite wit and exhuberant 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. richness of his writings, his talk is still an amaze- 


RALLIES ment and a splendor scarcely to be faced with steady 
> ? 


most remarkable women the country has produced, ng ig He bye eo ead ale Rr ages, a 
and, since her death, it has been demonstrated that | *® ‘1° USU®# Mustortune oF such marked men, Sted 
her intellect was not more powerful than her heart pily, not one invariable or inevitable, ) that they can- 
was high and heroic, She was essentially «noble not allow other minds room to breathe and show 
rine lia ae a lane time, was judged, not by her themselves in their atmosphere, and thus miss the 
cesar pete i et te wean hive defects | Tefreshment and instruction which the greatest never 
end felliles ae secchie ciahaliie and perhaps cease to need from the experience of the humblest. 
lacked genius; but, as a critic of art med literature— Carlyle allows no one a chance, but bears down all 
as a discourser on the loftiest themes of philosophy CPE URy _ only by his wit and onset of words, 
asin ca Gohelar; and 0s 8 (hinker, ‘she deserved:'a resistless in their sharpness as so many bayonets, 
heartier recognition than she received. Perhaps RES Vy MORIA) Pecyehene Bepeelonity; ame Re voice 


the enmities she provoked were due in some degree ane Fasting on hin Spycnens with s seenee et ee 
' a a : Carlyle, indeed, is arrogant and overbearing, but in 
erheagd red epepenaenes aC Shinking; am ner his arrogance, there is no littleness or self-love ; it is 
wen -onetaen M4 nee enews seheistlenye ker akil the heroic arrogance of some old Scandinavian con- 
eens aren _—® Saerrepeene queror—it is his nature and untameable impulse that 
positiveness, which irritated those with whom she hhins given hho puisnl te Wiel the deauenh 
ee anes son ee ae ee ae He seems quite isolated, lonely as the desert; yet 
her writings of this self-asserting quality, in which AMON Ee aa Nis d to prize aman, could 
she does not prove her right to positive opinions by his Qua olde ie wich Sid iota ek shel but 
thoroughness of research and depth of reflection. only in the past. He sings Be Ws, Mah inthe. He 
L ole — — cee “% cBaurnes oh a pours upon you a kind of satirical, heroical, critical 
Laan rsa fff" th Geom wth regular endencs and gnarl cl 
up, near the beginning, some singular epithet, which 
from Europe, between the years 1846 and 1849. serves abs sefvain when Vie sokp is AL of Wid 
Some of these letters were designed for private which, as with a knitting-needle; he catches up the 
Sen Sees ee Qenpnene aRpreey: He -pebtien- stitches if he has chanced now sisi then to let fall a 
tion. They are all exceedingly interesting, contain- row. For the higher kinds of poetry he has no 
ing observations and reflections on a wide variety of fame and his talk on that subject is delightfully 
subjects, and indicating throughout an intense sym- oa sovgevaily absurd ; he sotietize stops minute 
pathy with the European struggles for political free- 4s lait ek thine net a begins anew with fresh 
dom. The reader will be especially pleased with the | , : : . 
aecount of the Revolution in Rome—all of which | ’'®°" 
she saw, and part of which she was.” The comments a 
on art, literature, scenery, and persons, are both ; Zumorous Poems. By Thomas H ood. weap 2 
brief and full of matter, evincing equal decision of Epes Sargent. Boston: Phillipe, Sampeon 
thought and clearness of expression. The descrip- 1. oat Lape. 
tions of the eminent European authors, statesmen, Mr. Sargent has already edited one volume of 
and reformers she met, are generally admirably done, | Hood’s poems, composed both of serious and humor- 
though her prejudices occasionally warp her criti- | ous pieces. The present volume is the result of much 
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careful and critical :tudy of Hood’s various works, 
und much research among the various periodicals to 
which he contributed. The collection, therefore, 
contains many poems which will be new to the earn- 
est lovers of Hood’s comic muse, and which are 
worthy a place among the best known of his compo- 
sitions. The addition to the punning poems are 
especially numerous. From the Duel we are tempted 
to extract a few verses, illustrative of Hood’s felicity 
in word-twisting :— 


“Nor gold is oft for silver changed, 
And that for copper red ; 

But these two went away to give 
Each other change for lead, 


“ But first they sought a friend a-piece, 
This pleasant thought to give— 

When they were dead, they thus would have 
Two seconde still to live, 


“To measure out the ground, not long 
The seconds then forbore, 

And having taken one rash step, 
They took a dozen more. 


“They next prepared each pistol-pan 
Against the deadly strife, 

By putting in the prime of death 
Against the prime of life. 


“ Now all was ready for the foes, 
But when they took their stands, 
Fear made them tremble, so they found 
They both were shaking hands.” 


Or take the following, spoken by the ghost of John 
Jones, bitten in two by a shark, to his mistress :— 


“Oh! Sally dear, it is too trae— 
The half that you remark, 

Is come to say my other half 
Is bit off by a shark ! 


“Alas! death hath a strange divorce 
Effected in the sea, 

It has divided me from you, 
And even me from me! 


“But now, adieu—a long adieu ! 
I’ve solved death’s awful riddle, 

And would say more, but I am doomed 
To break off in the middle.” 





Poems. By Oharles Kingsley, Author of “ Amyas 
Leigh,” “ Hypatia,” &c. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


The longest piece in this volume is a dramatic 
poem, called “The Saint’s Tragedy.” Though the 
scene is laid far back in the past, it is inspired, like 
all of Kingsley’s writings, by the controversies which 
vex the present. It is a most heart-breaking repre- 
sentation of the self-immolation of a noble woman, 
who acts from a mistaken sense of religious duty ; 
and the intention is to exhibit the falsity and wrong 
of that discipline of the Romish Church, which con- 
Yerts people into Saints by repressing or rooting up 
all their natural instincts, the good as well as the 
bad. The especial mark of Kingsley’s dramatic in- 
vective, is the “ Manichean contempt with which o 
celibate clergy would have all men regard the names 


30 


| of husband, wife and parent.” 





His play is a furious 
Protestant disquisition in the form of a tragedy. 

The miscellaneous poems of the volume are of va- 
rious excellence. The songs are exquisite combina- 
tions of sentiment and melody. Among the ballads 
are some in which Kingsley gives burning utterance 
to his radical ideas and passions, in regard to the con- 
dition of English poor. That entitled “A. D. 1848,” 
in which a poacher’s widow is represented as pouring 
out her heart in tears and curses to the squire, has 
some terrific passages. Here are a few specimens :— 
‘*You made him a poacher, yourself, squire, 

When you’d give neither work nor meat, 


And you’re barley-fed hares robbed the garden 
At our starving children’s feet. 


“When packed in one reeking chamber, 
Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay; 

When the rain pattered in on the rotting bride-bed, 
And the walls let in the day. 


* * a 
“Our daughters, with base-born babies, 
Have wandered away in their shame: 
If your misses had slept, squire, where they did, 


Your misses might do the same.” 


% * 


The following beautiful song is an example of the 
poet’s sweeter and softer mood :— 


‘‘The merry, merry lark was up and singing, 
And the hare was out and feeding on the lea; 
And the merry, merry bells below were ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang through me. 
Now the hare is snared, and dead beside the snow- 
yard, 
And the lark beside the dreary winter sea, 
And my baby in his cradle in the churchyard, 
Waiteth there until the bells bring me.” 





The Panorama, and other Poems. By John G. Whit- 
tier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


These poems are almost altogether founded on 
contemporary events, and are in Whittier’s most 
vigorous style. They literally ring with boldness 
and energy. Occasionally we light on a line which 
is electric with imagination condensed by passion ; 
as, for example, the second line of this couplet :— 

‘“‘ Live, clothed with cursing like a robe of flame, 
The focal point of million-fingered shame !” 

“Summer by the Lake-side,” “‘ The Hermit of the 
Thebaid,” “Burns,” “Mary Garvin,” and “The 
Ranger,” are fine specimens of the finest qualities of 
his genius. But the most exquisite poem in the 
volume, is “ Maud Muller.” Nothing that Whittier 
has written, not even the best of his flaming lyrics, 
promises to more enduring than this sweet and sub- 
tle embodiment of a common sentiment and expe- 
rience. 





History of Hernando Cortez. By John 8. C. Abbott. 

With Engravings. New York: Harper Brothers. 

1 vol. 16mo. 

An interesting account, in Mr. Abbott’s fluent 
narrative style, of the striking incidents in the Span- 
ish Conquest of Mexico. It will be, to youthful 
readers, a good introduction to Mr. Prescott’s glow- 
ing narrative of the same event. 
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Ancient Spanish Ballads: Historical and Romantic. 
Translated by J. G. Lockhart, Esq. A New and 
Revised Edition, with a Biographical Notice. 
Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 1 vol. 12mo. 
We are not prepared to say that this is the first 

American edition of Lockhart’s delightful work, but 

we feel confident that it is the best. The Boston 

publishers have issued it in a style of mechanical 
execution almost English in its elegance, and the 
biographical notice of Lockhart is very interesting 
and well written. As regards the ballads, we think 
they will survive all of Lockhart’s other works, ad- 
mirable as many of them are. The book is a standard 
book, one which should be in every collection, public 
or private. Like all poems which have their source 
in the primitive sentiments and passions of the 
heart, the Spanish ballads are universal in their in- 
terest and attractiveness. The blood stirs and the 
brain throbs the moment we commit ourselves to 
their rushing stream of vehement feeling; and as 
they quickly evoke in us the emotions from which 
they spring, we feel as if we were spectators of actual 
scenes, rather than readers of vivid descriptions. 

Considered simply as a healthy intellectual stimulant, 

the book is invaluable. The portrait of Lockhart 


is a fine specimen of engraving. 





Life in Brazil ; or, A Journal of a Visit to the Land 
of the Cocoa and the Palm. With an Appendix 
containing Illustrations of Ancient South American 
Arts. By Thomas Ewbank. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This is a very interesting and instructive account 
of a country, which is comparatively but little known 
to the majority of miscellaneous readers. Mr. Ew- 
bank describes and discusses everything he saw, 
from pottery to religion. The arts, manners, cus- 
toms, trades, tools, food, slaves, animals, agricultural 
products, climate, diseases, population, government, 
antiquities, all furnish him with matter for descrip- 
tion, and caustic or genial reflection. The portions 
relating to the Catholic Religion, as it exists in the 
concrete life of the Brazilians, are very full, and very 
shocking, equally to common sense and the spiritual 
sense. Mr. Ewbank’s style, though it exhibits a 
large command of the resources of language, is some- 
times too stilted for the style of a tourist. The illus- 
trations, one hundred in number, are valuable facts 
pictorially presented. 


The Old Dominion ; or, The Southampton Massacre. 
A Novel. By G. P. R. James. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


In this novel, Mr. James leaves the Old World for 
the New, and tries his hand in the description of 
Southern life and character. From a rapid glance 
at its contents, we should judge it to contain ele- 
ments of interest different from those with which 
Mr. James has been accustomed to deal. The “ne- 
gro question” is prominent in it, and it forms one 
of the immense library of novels which have been 
called forth by the public interest in “ Uncle Tom.” 
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The Wonders of Science ; or, Young Humphrey Davy. 
The Life of a Wonderful Boy. Written for Boys, 
By Henry Mayhew, New York: Harper & Bro. 
thers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is an attractive volume, and admirably 
adapted to its purpose of inflaming the minds of the 
young with a love of science. The description of 
Davy’s early life, of the circumstances by which his 
mind was directed to the wonders and mysteries of 
nature, and of the processes of investigation and ex- 
periment through which he arrived at his great in- 
vention of the Safety Lamp—all are simply and 
beautifully told. The volume is finely printed and 
illustrated. Nothing could be better than the method 
pursued by the author, in unfolding the laws of 
heat and light, so that each forward step in the pro- 
cess can be grasped by the youthful mind. 





Parisian Sights and French Principles, Seen through 
American Spectacles. By James Jackson Jarvis. 
Second Series. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


The readers of the first series of these Parisian 
Sights will need no prompting to obtain the second. 
Mr. Jarvis’ mode of describing what he sees, is de- 
lightfully piquant, and he has seen more than falls 
within the view of ordinary tourists. In Paris, vice 
is as much methodized as virtue, and our author 
seems to understand its philosophy, as followed by 
the rich and noble. This volume contains much 
matter which is positively new, and is calculated to 
convey a more just idea of life in Paris, than most 
persons could obtain by an actual visit to the city. 


The Works of the Late Edgar Allen Poe. 
New York: Redfield. 12mo. 


This volume completes Redfield’s elegant edition 
of Poe’s works. It contains the curious nautical 
adventures of Arthur Gordon Sym, one of the au- 
thor’s happiest mystifications, and a variety of stories 
and essays never before collected. Among these 
may be especially emphasized, “The System of Dr. 
Tarr and Professor Father,” “The Man that was 
Used Up,” “Diddling Considered as one of the 
Exact Siences,” and “Maelzel’s Chess Player.” 
This volume illustrates more, perhaps, than either of 
the others, the love of mischief and intellectual 
frolic, which formed so prominent an element of 
Poe’s brilliant and ingenious mind. 


Vol. 4. 





The Iliad of Homer, Literally Translated, with Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Theodore Alois Buckley, B. 
A., of Christ Church. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo, 


This literal prose translation of the greatest of 
epic poems, is infinitely to be preferred to any of the 
English metrical versions. It is closer to the origt 


nal than any of them, and better reflects its energy, 


vitality, and simple grandeur. The translation is 


reprinted from Bohn’s Classical Library. 
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The British Essayists. With Prefaces, Historical 
and Biographical. By Alexander Chalmers, F. 
S.A. The Tatler. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
4 vols. 16mo, 

The Boston publishers of the beautiful American 
edition of the British Poets, have, in these elegant 
yolumes, commenced the reprint of the British Es- 
sayists, uniform with the poets, and characterized 
by the same elegance of mechanical execution. The 
price is also placed at the same low rate. The col- 
lection is to include the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, 
Rambler, Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, Idler, 
Mirror, Lounger, Observer, and Looker-On, and to 
extend to thirty-eight volumes. The Tatler, in four 
volumes, and written chiefly by Steele and Addison, 
commences the series. Of this celebrated work it is 
needless to speak the praise. The leader in the no- 
ble array of essays that followed, it has always been 
the object of a peculiar affection to men of literary 
taste. To suppose any of our readers, altogether ig- 
norant of its merits, would be a covert insinuation of 
their lack of liberal culture, and we can only advise 
such, if such there be, to convert their ignorance into 
knowledge as soon as possible. Its pictures of Eng- 
lish manners in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 





tury—its felicitous characterizations of the “repre- 
sentative” men and women of the time—its hits at | 
popular follies and vices—its glances at contempo- | 
rary authors—its genial morality, in which wit | 
sparkles and humor smiles in the service of virtue— | 
the easy elegance, careless grace, and exquisite sim- 
plicity of the style—and those continual touches of 
genius, by which a permanent beauty is conferred on | 
the airy nothing of the moment, and immortally 
given to gossip—all combine to make it one of the 
most charming works in the language. 
The edition before us has finely engraved portraits 
of Steele and Swift, and in every respect, is equal to | 
the London edition. Indeed, if Little & Brown pro- | 
ceed in their publications on the principles with | 
which they have commenced, the time will soon come | 
when nobody will commit the folly of purchasing 
English editions of the British Classics, with the fact | 
before him that he can obtain American copies | 
equally elegant at half the priee. 


The Works of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his 
Life and Final Memorials. By Sir Thomas Noon 
Talford, one of his Executors. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. vols. 12mo. 


This is the only complete American edition of 
Lamb’s writings. It also includes Talford’s “ Final 
Memorials.” We wish that the publishers had issued 
the volumes in a more elegant style, though, we 
Suppose, the cheapness of the work corresponds to its 
mechanical execution.. But Lamb’s essays are so 
precious, so full of racy individualities of thought 
and humor, and so exquisitely beautiful, that we 
naturally demand for him the largest type and the 
whitest paper. He is not an author to be read, and 
then put by, but an author for whom we soon ac- » 
quire a personal affection, and select as a constant | 





companion. “ Doubtless,” says Sir Henry Wotton, 
“ God might have made a better berry that the straw- 
berry, but doubtless he never did.” We can say 
the same of Lamb as a humorist. 


Dickens’ Little Folke. New York: Redfield. 3 
vols. 16mo. 


The present volume of this delightful series con- 
tain Little Paul, Florence Dombey, and Oliver and 
the Jew Fagin. Dickens’ own language is used 
throughout, the scenes relating to the “little folks” 
being detached from the novels of which they form 
apart. The editor has been singularly successful in 
carrying out her plan, and has provided a small 
library for children, destined to rank among the 
classics of boyhood and girlhood. 


Charlemant ; or, The Pride of the Village. A Tale 
of Kentucky. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. New 
York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


An exciting story, written in Mr. Simms’ best 
style of narration and characterization, and the 
fourth in his series of “Border Novels, and Ro- 
mances of the South.” 


eee 


The Lives of the Queens of England of the House of 
Hanover. By Dr. Doran. New York: Redfield. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


The field which these sprightly volumes oceupies, 
is the same as that which Thackeray surveys in his 
Lectures on the Four Georges; for, Dr. Doran, iu 


| treating of the wives, is compelled, of course, to say 


a good deal respecting the husbands. The subjects 
of the volumes are interesting, not because of their 
grace, beauty and attractiveness, but because of their 
striking traits of character, and of the events with 
which they were connected. The wife of George L., 
and the wife of “ The Fourth of the fools and cowards 
called George,” make the most readable of the four 
biographies. Dr. Doran’s style has the same gos- 
sipping brightness and fluency which characterizes 
the diction of his “ Habits and Men;” and he draws 
largely from the memoir writers and letter writers 
of the Walpole and Chesterfield school, for illustra- 
tive facts and anecdotes. The book by no means 
raises our notions of the manners or morals of 
royalty. 





Consolations in Solitude. Boston: J. P. Jewett & 
Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a collection of poems, evidently written by 
one who has been a close and loving student of na- 
ture, and who unites the accuracy of the naturalist 
with the sensibility of the poet. The occasional 
rhetorical defects of the style seem to proceed from 
the writer’s anxiety to be true to his own percep- 
tions, and to take no words but these which embody 
his exact thought and feeling. 
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Fashion tor Map. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT. 


Tue season for Spring and Summer toilets, 
having suddenly broken upon us with. enlivening 
freshness and beauty, we are, therefore, enabled to 
make up a reliable monthly compendium of the en- 
gaging styles for this most attractive month of leap 
year. 

LADIES’ ATTIRE. 
BONNETS. 

The most fashionable chapeauz are confined to the 
Buridan, Vamela, Dorsey, for full toilet; with the 
Gipsy and Capota for demi-toilet; not forgetting 
the Swiss cottage flat and the riding hat. 

Buridan.—This hat is preferred of imperial blue 
silk, the form, in the drooping shape, crown soft, 
and the border approaching a point over the centre 
of the forehead where the hair is parted “en bec,” 
and sweeping back to the ears rather evase, widened, 
to give room for the great amount of white tulle and 
spring flowers as the undertrimmings. The curtain 
is very deep, so that it sweeps the shoulders grace- 
fully with every turn of the head, and it is trimmed 
by edging, and partially covering it with two or 
three rows of straw pointed white lace; or black if 
in second mourning. The border is trimmed on one 
side with a single feather, “a lo buridan,” and on 
the other side. by a wreath of spring flowers and 
foliage, over which, from the edge, falls a demi-vei! 
or voilette. The strings are of taffeta, and with 
water edges or scolloped fringes, are about 40 No.’s 
wide. This bonnet is also made of terry velvet, 
mixed with blondes, tulle, or crape. 

Pamela,—Straw hat with a double crown, the two 
crowns separated by a wreath of vines, flowers and 
green ribbon, The upper crown is placed directly 
over the centre of the crown of the head, and the 
edges arescolloped ; thus forming a protection against 
a coup de soleil, and an attractive finish to the crown 
at the same time. Flowers formed of straw and 
violets as also rosebuds, and spring flowers to suit 
the complexion are selected; and the under trim- 
ming is of blonde, spring flowers and foliage, rather 
full; the curtain is deep and formed of a combination 
of the lower crown, trimmed with lace edges in a 
fall, and the edges all round the bonnet are formed 
of a green or white ruche. Some trim with straw 
and straw blonde ; but there is scarcely a complexion 
that will bear it. Long, wide strings of green and 
straw colors. The style and all the colors should 
harmonize; and if some should prefer green silk for 
the body of the hat, then we should recommend 
straw, and straw colored ribbons, with flowers and 
foliage for the trimmings. This hat is also made of 
pink silk and crape, and trimmed with white blonde 
lace, flowers and foliage, and covered all over with a 
veil of white tulle illusion. 

Dorsey.—This chapeau is made of rose taffeta or 
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poult de soie, and drawn with three or four inch wide 
bands of rose crape across the head, being of the 
drooping form, and the back of the crown is trimmed 
with a bow of rose ribbon, the same as the strings, 
The curtain is deep and edged with vandyke-pointed 
white lace. The border is surrounded with a wreath 
of flowers and foliage, the foliage hanging down to 
the neck, and the underside is deeply trimmed with 
ruches of white blonde and spring flowers, from 
which proceeds a veil of tulle illusion that is thrown 
back over the whole hat, and extending several 
inches below the curtain, thus forming one of the 
most dressy and enlivening bonnets for any com- 
plexion, 

Gipsy.—This is composed of white or straw blonde 
in longitudinal ruches, forming a transparent snow- 
ball that is very becoming to the fresh complexion 
of a charming demoiselle ; but it should be elabor- 
ately trimmed with flowers and foliage, and the cur- 
tain is very deep. Strings wide, and there is a knot 
on the back of the crown, all white. Green and 
purple in ribbon, flowers, and crape, are charming as 
a composition for a young wife, adding vandyke 
points of white lace as the edges. 

Capota.—A’ charming little bonnet, intended for 
wear at the theatre or evening lecture. It is very 
backward at the cheeks, and does not approach so 
near the forehead as does the style for full dress. It 
is made of green or blue silk, and is formed of three 
fauchoms, being falls of white lace over the border, 
crown and curtain, each headed with a narrow ruch 
of ribbon; giving the whole capota the appearance 
of a deep, oval dish made of silk and flowers, and 
turned upside down on the head, and trimmed be- 
neath the border with blonde, flounce and foliage, 
and confined by wide ribbons and long flowing ends. 
This hat enables the wearer to frame her face very 
prettily with rouleauz of hair, and the wide trimmings 
of the capota. 

Bride’e Bonnet.—White crape, tulle or glace should 
be the material ; falling crown not coming quite 80 
far forward above the forehead as for full dress; 
deep curtain, and the edges all round—including the 
curtain—trimmed with a ruche of blonde; crown 
trimmed with ruches of blonde, and the border with 
a wreath of orange, blossoms and foliage, and the 
same mixing with the blonde under the border— 
white taffeta brides. One of the most charming hats 
of this style we saw at Mrs. Marcy’s, in Broadway, 
and the crown was covered with longitudinal rows 
of blonde, and a wreath of early spring flowers and 
grasses encircled the border near the front; while 
underneath was the necessary blonde and orange 
blossoms, rendering it a diaphanous bouquet of gel- 
der roses. Madame Barnett and Miss Dorsey’s bon- 
nets for brides, were also marked by exquisite taste, 
their ornaments being of a superior quality. 
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Bonnets for Bridemaids of Honor.—A charming 
bonnet for assisting at a wedding, is composed of 
rice-straw, round and gracious, which frames the 
face with a halo of flowers. Around the passe, a 
long veil of white tulle, forming folds, is sustained 
at each side by two branches of peach flowers. The 
veil is thrown baek, falling very low, and floating 
over the arms, giving the coiffure a character full of 
originality, and which harmonizes entirely with the 
occasion. 

Full Mourning.—Bonnets for full mourning are in 
the usual full-dress shape—made of crape and grena- 
dine, trimmed with black blonde and a crape veil, 
with transparent crape strings; it is relieved with 
jets and bugle ornaments on the outside, which also 
mix with the blonde underneath. 

Second Mourning.—Bonnets for second mourning 
are composed of quadrilles of black and gray ribbons, 
with straw. Purple has been the fashion to mix 
with black in the composition of second mournings ; 
but it is now considered too heavy, and more appro- 
priate for winter—the colors of gray, straw and lilac 
being in better taste for the spring season. The 
flower ornaments are generally lilac and mignon- 
nette, mixing with the white blonde underneath, and 
with the foliage and ribbons on the sides. The most 
elegant bonnets for full and second mourning that 
we saw, were at Mrs. Weed’s mourning show-room 
on Broadway. 

Riding-Hat.—Black plush hat, with flat brim, 
three inches wide, low crown with rounded tip, wide 
silk band and double-bow knot in front, and long 
black ostrich feather on left side. Or, reddish drab 
felt hat in the same style and trimming, except three 
or four cock feathers of the same color as the hat, 
in lieu of the ostrich plume. 





DRESSES. 

Evening Toilet.—Evening dresses are made both 
low and half high for home wear. The highest 
mode for an evening robe is low bodied, made pointed 
with three seams, trimmed with either draperies or 
berthas, either of lace or the same material as the 
dress, Some taffeta dresses are made with flounces 
of two colors—black and blue, violet and black, or 
any contrasting colors; but excellent taste is re- 
quired in the selection of the colors. One of the 
most becoming that we saw was of poult de soie, of 
green ground, and alma stripes about three inches 
wide and six inches apart, rayee in small alma stripes 
on the green between the wide longitudinal ones. It 
was cut low in the body, with bertha and large dow- 
ble flowing sleeves, which, with the three deep 
flounces in pine-apple points dividing the skirt 
equally, were edged with green fringe. This dress 
was made by Mrs. Hart, of Broadway, who has in 
employ one of the most tasteful dress-makers in the 
city. Another dress was half-high, with short 
sleeves, and three flounces—the goods were chine 
broche a disposition; it was trimmed with /ichu- 
bretelles. 

Ball Costumes.—In ball dresses, tulle and lace are 
equally in favor. We will mention, amongst others, 





a dress of tulle, with five flounces of blonde. Faus- 
chias were placed on the berthe before and behind. 
Sleeves made with rows of narrow lace placed one 
over the other, and trimmed with fuschias. 

Another dress of tulle had three skirts, each trim- 
med with a wide flounce of blonde. At the head of 
each of these flounces was a cord in imitation of 
coral; each flounce was raised at the side by a bunch 
of sea-weed and coral. 

A dress of pink crape had four skirts, each of a 
different shade, the palest at the top. Bouquets of 
roses formed with shaded crape were placed at the 
side on each skirt. Low body, trimmed with a 
berthe formed of the four shades of crape, and fin- 
ished in the front and on the sleeves with large 
bunches of roses. 

Another crape dress had a double skirt; the bot- 
tom one trimmed with a very wide bowillonnee, 
spotted with small bows of satin. The second skirt 
surrounded with wreaths of apple blossom and foli- 
age, 

A tulle dress was trimmed with five rows of bouwil- 
lonnees, separated one from the other with a narrow 
flounce of blonde between each. Wreaths of flowers, 
placed at each side, reached nearly to the bottom of 
the skirt. Low body, composed of boutllonnees and 
blonde, with a very small wreath of flowers round 
the top. Bouquet of the same flowers in the front 
and on the sleeves. 

An elegant dress for a young lady was made of 
tulle. Three skirts, with wide hems. These skirts 
were immensely full. Full body, trimmed with 
bouquets of sweet-peas in the front of the body, and 
on each shoulder. 

Lace and tulle are both in favor. A dress of tulle 
with five flounces of blonde, and with fuschias placed 
on the bertha before and behind—sleeves with two 
rows of narrow lace placed one over the other, and 
trimmed with fuschias—is very beautiful and dia- 
phanous-looking. Another dress of tulle with three 
skirts, each trimmed with a rich flounce of blonde; 
at the head of each flounce is a cord in imitation of 
coral; each flower was raised by a bunch of sea-weed 
and coral. Marine flowers are fashionable; but it is 
time to adopt rose-buds and foliage, for the principle 
of ornament is simplicity and a conformity with 
Nature’s copy of the truly beautiful. An elegant 
dress for a demoiselle was made of tulle. Three 
skirts with wide hems and immensely full. Full 
body, trimmed with boquets of green peas on the 
stomacher and on each shoulder. 

Dress of oriental muslin, with three flounces, em- 
broidered with white silk; at equal distances were 
placed bouquets of lilac artificial flowers, the leaves 
being embroidered with green silk on the flounces, 
producing a novel and charming effect. 

Bridal Dress.—Robe of white moire antique. The 
skirt is trimmed, en tablier, on each side with fringe 
and bows of ribbon—the ribbon set on jn vandykes, 
at the upper points of which the bows are placed. 
The corsage, which is low, has a bertha vandyked at 
the edge, and trimmed with fringe and small bows 
of ribbon. The neck is covered by a chemisette of 
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lace, which has a turning-down collar. A boquet of 
orange blossoms and camellias is fixed on one side 
of the corsage. The sleeves are of the pagoda form, 
and are trimmed with fringe and bows of ribbon. 
The under-sleeves are formed of one puff of lace, 
The hair is turned back above the forehead, in the 
Eugenie style; a torsade of hair crosses the upper 
part of the head, and beneath it there is placed, on 
each side, a white camellia. A wreath, formed of 
orange blossoms, jasmin, and other white flowers, 
ornaments the back of the head, and pendent sprays 
descending from the wreath droop over the back of 
the neck. The bridal veil is fixed at the upper part 
of the head. 

Dinner Dress.—Black velvet is the most stylish 
and appropriate material employed; but either taffeta, 
droguet or moire will be the most becoming after a 
couple of weeks. The make is both elegant and 
novel. Skirt without flounces, is trimmed down the 
sides, with two rows of black curled feather trim- 
ming} the space between which is covered with net- 
work of jet as light as guipure. The same trimming 
is placed on the body en ceur, both before and be- 
hind; the sleeves—quite in the Spanish style—are 
composed of three puffs, slashed, each opening being 
edged with a feather or moss trimming, and filled in 
with a jet net-work : from the last puff, which reaches 
just below the elbow, hangs a jet fringe, as delicate 
as lace, over a full under-sleeve of point de Venice. 
The body is closed up the front with fancy jet 
buttons, and surmounted by a large lace collar, 
with two points reaching to the shoulders. 

Faded-leaf-color moire antique, with black velvet 
grape trimmings, is very unique and pretty. Le 
Follet states, that “white is much in favor for din- 
ner dresses; they are made with plain skirts and 
high bodies, fastened up to the throat with hanging 
buttons, composed of precious stones, and trimmed 
with lace“in the form of berthas, braces and Braden- 
bourgs.” 

Full Mourning.—Bodies high and full, and skirts 
without flounces. The favorite materials are grena- 
dines, foulards, crape de Paris, brilliantines, and 
organdy silk,—-an entire new article. But bomba- 
zine is still worn, chiefly trimmed with crape. 

Shawls of black crape, and black cashmere; as 
also black silk mantillas, trimmed with bugle jets, 
and passementary. 

Second Mouwrning.—High dress in the basque style 
trimmed with purple, grey, and straw colors. Be- 
rages and grenadines are woven into bands for flow- 
ers of purple and grey, and then thrown on grey 
and purple grenadines with flounces a la dispositions. 
—Berage of black ground with purple plaid in straw 
stripes. 

Mantillas of silk, purple, and green crape, with jet 
bugle trimmings, entirely transparent. 


Neglige.—The latest style of robe de chambre is | 
of bleu de chine, lined with rose silk, and ornament- | 
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blue and pink. The under dress is high en basque, and 
of embroidered jaconette. Algerine slippers, and cap 
of Brussels lace, ornamented with coral or rose-buds, 

Demoiselles’ Dress.—Very young ladies find it 
much easier to dress becomingly, since Victoria has 
made it the subject her study, and the minds of the 
Lyons manufacturers have been called to the sub- 
ject; hence the beautiful droguets and foulards in 
thread longitudinal stripes, and the pretty spiral 
and pyramidal vines, flowers and foliage, with the 
nerves in alma color (raw sienna.) 

The morning style is a high dress, with a jacket 
like a basque, only cut across at the waist, and the 
back narrow at the waist, or trimmed with a passa- 
menterie or metal button at the top of the box-plait 
of the skirt, which is very full; and the front is 
closed with a row of buttons like those on the back. 
Sleeves demi-pagode. When the goods is different 
from the dress, and of pearl or lilac cachemere, 
velvet, alpaca or bombazine, it is then embroidered 
very elaborately around the edges, back and slecves, 
with the smallest gimp braid, and worn as a coin de 
feu for shopping, and wearing to school. Skirts 
without flounces, as is the case with all longitudinal 
stripe. goods; but when flounces are worn, they 
should be more numerous and narrower than for 
adults. Organdies in stripes and rayee patterns are 
light, simple.and beautiful; so are also the fine 
checks in light blue, lilac and lavender shades; for 
a young lady over eighteen, those of brown with 
ombre flowers—those rayee in chare figure and flow- 
ers, and the blue check with disposition flowers. 

Children’s Drcsses.—The Moniteur de la Mode, 
Petit Courrier des Dames, Les Modes Parisiennes 
and LeFellet, unite in the statement that the fashion 
for children’s costume—of those from eight to ten 
years of age—is similar to that for demoiselles, only 
rather richer in trimmings. 

Riding Dress.—Habit, cut high in the neck, 
single-breasted and without collar. The narrow linen 
collar—either plain or scolloped and embroidered 
—turning over the neck of the habit, and a pretty 
knot of blue or pink ribbon, ornaments the top of 
the front. The skirt is from 8 to 12 inches long, 
sewed to the body plainly. The back has no centre 
seam, and there are no buttons at the hips. The 
foot is closed with small silk buttons and holes to 
match the top one, and the three at the waist are 
kept buttoned, while the ruffle of the chemisette 
protrudes about eight inches long and two inches 
deep, and double. ‘The sleeves are plain, and the 
cuffs rowed in four inches deep. The edges are 
bound with narrow galloon to match. The skirt is 
four yards in width, plaited to a band, the fullest on 
the back and sides; and it is from three-fourths to 4 
yard longer than for walking dress. The favorite colors 
are brown and imperial blue pelisse cloth; but some 
ladies of taste wear a black velvet habit and a lilac 
colored bombazine skirt; and we rather prefer it; 


ed with pink embroidered round cuffs on the pagoda for when the habit is trimmed with seven rows of 


sleeves, and the facings are similarly embroidered 
on the surface about five inches wide down the front 
edges and the collar; with the cord and tassels of 





| braid across the breast, each row composed of three 
' braids, and a little jet button at the end of each 
_ braid, and the cuffs trimmed in keeping, it appears 
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very plain and rich, and not without a lively 
cachet. 


MANTILLAS. 

Those of the jfichu or shawl shape are in high 
favor, and the materials are black, royal blue, and 
lilac silks, chiefly ornamented with guipure lace as 
edgings, surmounted by trellis-work of very narrow 
ribbon, either black or to blend; but these are not 
to lessen the number of blonde stripes and moss 
headings, including fringes, feathers, etc., in beauti- 
fully tangled disorder. In shape they vary very 
little from the winter styles, and all but the coin de 
feu and the sortie de bal, or opera, extend over the 
hips; but then they are light, coquettish and vapor- 
ous. 
with a very deep fall of lace, quite deep behind and 
graduated to a narrower width at front; and then 
the upper fall has the effect of a reverse, which is 
also edged with graduated lace, but not so deep as 
the under half. 

Opera Mantillas.—We are able to state distinctly 
that the highest style is composed of either emerald 
green, sky blue, or rose satin—the color selected to 
suit the complexion—in the shape of a small circular 
cape with a hood, and the front of the cape terminat- 
ing in pelerine ends; this is covered with Chantilly 
lace, and then it is edged across the bottom with a 
deep breadth of very rich scolloped lace. There is a 
bow of wide ribbon over the stomach, and one at the 
corner of the hood with long floating ends, and fre- 
quently the hood is of lace only ; so that when it is 
raised to the summit of the head, the pearl diadem 
on the hair in front, gives the head a very dressy 
appearance—the hair is parted from the centre of 
the forehead to the neck, and each side forms three 


easily disposed rouleaux, the ends confined by a | 


cache-peigne of full-blown moss roses. The mantilla 
is called Duchesse de Genes. 

Fichus.—We saw some beautiful ones at the house 
of E. Lambert & Co., composed of blonde, and trim- 
med with blue ruches, and blue and white moss 
trimmings, with vandyke-points edged with fringe. 





| 


The lower double of the shawl form is edged | 





is a beautiful dress for a demoiselle to shop in and 
wear to school. 

The manteau Talma, with sleeves composed of 
ladies’ cloth, is much admired for its simplicity and 
comfort ; it has a small square collar, trimmed with 
a band of velvet on the biais. Brown or black cloth 
are the fashionable colors: the velvet trimmings, 
however, are always black. 

A more elegant manteau is made of black velvet, 
also with sleeves, trimmed with sable, deep fringes, 
or Venitian guipure lace. 

The sorties des bals, styled Algeriennes, with a 
very pointed hood, with large tassels, are much in 
demand; they are trimmed round with several rows 
of tied fringe in bright colors. 

The Spanish faldeta, of black lace, is a charming 
variety. 

Shawls.—Stewart & Co. have the most complete 
assortment, consisting of the Delhi India shawl of 
great magnificence, as also scarfs of the same distin- 
gue appearance. Also, Lahore shawls and their imi- 
tations of Lyons make, in white and deep green, of 
silk and cashmere, with most unique corner figures 
and small oriental figures on the middle of each 
edge; there are also the black shawls with tinselled 
borders, and the Persian crape shawl, with borders 
embroidered in flowers of natural colors. These are 
seldom shown, for the season is not far enough ad- 
vanced for them ; but at present, the Stella borders, 
with green, white and black grounds are all the 
rage ; and even the expensive imperial blue is made 
in this form. 

Coiffures.—These are still composed of gold, sil- 
ver or pearl lesilles, or velvet Marie Stuart’s, trim- 
med with blonde and long ends of velvet ribbon. 
Some of these are ornamented with feathers, others 
with flowers, according to the style of costume. 

Small and simple caps are made of blonde and 
ribbon, with broad strings, ornamented with bunches 


| of roses, or hanging branches of different flowers. 


} 


| The favorite colors for ribbons employed for coiffures 
are sky-blue, cherry and black. 


The hair is invariably parted from the centre of 


Capes of these transparent materials, in alma, gray | the forehead over to the nape of the neck in two 
| lange tresses, each of which are again divided into 


and purple, for a sortie de bal, in second mourn- 
ing. 

Coin de Feu.—This is literally a “corner of the 
fire,” but it does not appear much like it, for it is 
only a velvet or cachimere jacket, with a close fitting 
body like a habit, and the skirt but in a half circle, 
so that when the bottom edge is sewed to the body 


| 
i 
| 


| 


three light rouleaux, and all confined behind the 
neck with a simple cache-petgne of ribbons and 
flowers. Some ladies form a knot over each ear 
with the two back rouleaux; but otherwise the hair 
is invariably dressed in this simple style, drooping 
backward like the shape of the bonnet. That combs 


the skirt will be full enough to set prettily over a ‘are beginning to appear again, you have been in- 


crinoline, for crinoline or hooped petticoats are 


formed ; and the above style of wearing the hair is 


really the rage, notwithstanding the scowls and | imperitive—the divisions, frizzing and curling of the 


back-biting of Mr. Punch and all henpecked hus- 
bands, 
‘nd finish with a deep round frill which extends to 
the wrist; and then the whole is is elaborately 
braided with gimp braid. Lilac is a pretty color, 


With lavender-colored trimmings. It has no collar, | 
but clases up in front to a high neck with pretty jet | 


or hanging buttons; and then there is an inch wide 


The sleeve is made to fit above the elbow, | 


| 


ribbon passed flat on the surface of every edge. It brochaes blanchee ; the body, very low, is plain and 


front hair having gone entirely ovt of fashion. - 
Addenda.—Branches of flowers and foliage, from 
the cache-peigne often reach, in tasteful tendrils, to 
the top of the dress, 
EXPLANATION OF THE PictuRE PLATE. 
Lady in sitting posture.—Dress of rose taffeta, the 
skirt ornamented with three flounces, a dispositions 
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pointed ; the bertha is formed by three rows of point 
of Alencon ; the sleeves—a double berots—are trimmed 
with the same lace; the hair is ornamented with 
strings of fine pearls; bracelets of Italian cameo; 
gloves of white kid; fan a laremaisance. This con- 
stitutes a full toilet, for wear at a ball or opera. 

Lady standing.—Dress of Pekin blue China silk, 
in large brochees stripes; the skirt is without trim- 
ming; the body is pointed, and the drapery should 
be of blue tulle; the chemistte is in point a lagville, 
which is the same that trims the short sleeves a berets; 
cache-peigne of the hair formed of ribbons and roses ; 
bracelets of artistic enamel; brooch assorted; Chi- 
nese fan; kid gloves; shoes of white satin.—This is 
a full evening toilet. 





GENERAL REMARKS. 

Black and green is becoming the union of colors 
for second mourning. Ribbons for cinetures for 
demoiselles ure of rose, blue, and green, and of velvet 
and moss colors, as rich as No. 100. Organdies in 
chintzes, and the most fresh and gay stripes are in 
favor for morning toilet; as also those in striped and 
plaid flounces, and those in chene figures and flowers ; 
also blue checks with dispositions flounces. White 
and colored muslins figured with natural colored 
flowers, and white embroidered spots, and needle- 
wrought dots of wool in different colors.—Berages 
in pinked scollops decospoe in blue and green, and 
in wreathed stripes of flowers in natural colors.— 
The chene and jaspar ribbons are the latest style for 
bonnet-strings, from 3 to 4 inches wide, or about No. 
16.—The Pompodone taffetas are the latest style for 
full toilet, and the brocades may be regarded as next 
in order, figured in chene, zig-zag, and pyramidal 


organdies, jaconettes, and bereges a dispositions, with 
the poult de sotie in alma stripes (raw sienna) as re- 
presented with the last monthly number, is in high 
vogue for demi-toilette, and that is the style of dress 
that grows in importance as the warm season ad- 
vances. In lingerie the full dress lace collar is still 
very wide, and embroidered in patterns of the mid- 


made to turn back with a point on the top of the 
wrist, and closed with a very ornamental double- 
button, of Venetian or Persian style of make. 








| coming of all. 
_clusively worn for evening dress; this fashion is 
| peremptory. 

stripe and strips of equal widths all the way; but the | 


The | 








fashion of jacket corsages, (the jacket or coin de Few 
being the same in cut,) are increasing in favor, be- 
cause they hang so much better over a hooped petti- 
coat or crinoline, by being cut across the waist like 
a riding habit, instead of being cut in the common 
basque form like a short sack. Cashmere shawls, 
and those of black, blue, and green crape, with a 


| border of flowers in natural colors, are regarded as 


very distingue and bien porte by the most select 
charmers of “ Upper-tendom.” 

Cache-peignes are fast going out, and a double 
wreath of knots or quilling is substituted, in order to 
display the chignon. Large hoop ear-rings will be 
adopted, like those worn by the Duchess de Castig- 
lione. These ear-rings are of a novel form, and will 
be successful on thataccount. They are of gold and 
coral; a long fringe of finely-cut coral hangs from 
the hoop, and gives the ornament a thoroughly 
characteristic and national air. The new mode of 
salutation is the height of ridicule—a curtsy as low 
as that in use in the latter days of Louis Seize! but 
the grace it possessed in those times is lost in the 
whalebone hoops of the crinoline. The figure almost 
entirely disappears; the flounces of the dress, sup- 
ported by the whalebone, remain standing, and the 
ridiculous, nay, ludicrous effect of “all head and no 
body,” is produced to the fullest extent. At the 
Italian Opera the fan must be held open, and at right 
angles with the forehead; the color of the fan must 
be chosen with care, for the reflex light is thrown 
upon the countenance; in this tenue has originated 
the fashion of the scarlet fan, which is the most be- 
Satin boots, with satin heels, are ex- 


Our favorite amusements are the morning drives, 
and horse-back excursions to a breakfast out of town. 
Never did the Spring appear more charming, and 
the bracing air redolent of flowers, renders love- 
making and all the occasions of a social existence 
the most charming possible. The opera and socia- 
bles are in a fascinating whirl of interest. Our fa- 


| vorite fishing companion is “ Rachel et la Nouveau 
dle ages; the border being in strawberry points.— | 


’ The wristbands, to under-sleeves or chemisettes, are 


Monde,” and as “a little folly now and then pleases 
the wisest men,” we sedate people of Broadway and 
Chestnut Street, laugh at the bady-jumpers of the 
Tuileries. 
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Pattern for Flouncing. 
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Pattern for Flouncing. 
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Pattern for Insertion, and Edging to match. 
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Pattern for Insertion, and Edging to match. 
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Pattern for Embroidering. 
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Pattern for Edging. 








NETTIE DARLING. 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


COPYRIGHT.—Pvusiisuep sy Permission or Lez AnD WALKER, 188 CueEsnut ‘St., Pamapetpar, 
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A little blue - eyed Fai - ry, Witha 
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wealth of golden curls And a mouth like an opening rose-bud In - laid with ti- ny 
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CHORUS. Moderato 





















Tenor. | 


Dar - - ling, One of that glo - rious 





2d.Treb. 
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An - gel - ic Net - tie Dar - - ling, One of that glo - rious 
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Bass. 


PIANO. 


. Whose gol-denharpsim - mor - - tal Are tuned to heaven - ly song. 
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throng.... Whose gol-denharpsim - mor - - tal Are tuned to heaven - ly song. 
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a 
Such was sweet Nettie Darling, We wandered far from Heavy ’n 
A flow ’r too fair for earth So blest our earthly lot 
A gem from the Saviour’s casket The gift was blindly idolized 
A jewel of untold worth, The Giver soon forgot. 
We wept but could not save her Too late alas! repentance came, 
From death’s dark rolling wave, With chastened hearts we pray: = 
With breaking hearts we laid her Yet let us ever bless this name. 


In the cold and silent grave. ‘ He gave — HE takes away.” 
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